Somewhere west of Madison Avenue there's a household- 
running, family-raising girl who can tell you all about 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The truth is, the Journal is edited for her. When the Journal 
speaks, she listens. 


It's written to her. Intelligently, out of respect for her 
intelligence. Directly, because she has no time for indirection. 
Helpfully, because with kids in her arms and on her back and 
under her feet and rarely off her mind, she can use help. 


It's made for her. Paced for the girl who can't stand pat. 
Tailored for the girl who can't stand fat -- especially in a 
magazine. (But fashioned, gratefully, for the girl with a 
little meat on her bones, who appreciates same in her reading. ) 


She may have an eye for the Guggenheim -- but she can shop the 
grocery store blindfolded. She may have a taste for good art-- 
but she devours good advertising. She and her family wear out 
more clothes and take out more insurance and pick out more 
furniture and try out more cereals and shell out more money 
than almost anyone else you can think of. 


In her house, it's the woman who pays -- and pays and pays and 
pays. She's got the wherewithal (Journal readers are richer. ) 
She'll find plenty to do with it (Journal readers are younger 

-- and more acquisitive. ) 


Somewhere west of Madison Avenue, there are 6,300,000-plus of 
her. On the mainland. In the mainstream. Where, when you're 
in the, » you're really in. 


When the Journal speaks-women listen 


the slipsheet for isous of Sept. 16, 1966 


an informal ‘‘f.y.i.’’ before you read the issue 


Have you ever been invited to subscribe to Sales Management magazine? Probably 
not, if you labor in the agency or media vineyards. Are we being snobbish? Wo. 
Do we have media and sgency subscribers? Yes. But we don't actively solicit 
their subscriptions. Reason: Sales Management is edited for the clients of 
media and advertising agencies. 


So, if you're in the media business, or the agency field, remember that Sales 
Management is for your customers, not for you. 


Here, for example, is a random sample of executives who do subscribe (at $10.00 
yearly) to the magazine. In fact, we're showing the titles and company affili- 
ations of executives who were among the first to subscribe or renew in the first 


few days of last month. How many of them are your customers? Or should be? 
Or could be? 


FORD MOTOR CO. THE HERTZ CORP. 
Vice-President, Lincoln-Mercury General Sales Manager--Car Leasing 


VOLVO IMPORT, Inc. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 
General Manager Sales Manager, Lamp Div. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP. MINNESOTA MINING & M'FG. CO. 
General Sales Manager, Chevrolet General Sales Manager 
Seles Manager, Delco-Remy Div. 

: BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. 


CHRYSLER CORP. Vice President, Sales 
Director of Administration 
SHWADER BROS., INC. 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC. General Sales Manager 
Director Passenger Sales 
HOTPOINT CO. 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINES, INC. Marketing Manager, Refrig. 
Vice-President, Sales 
CARNATION CO. 


STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORP. General Sales Manager 
Asst. General Sales Manager 

MORTON SALT CO. 
BELL & HOWELL CO. General Sales Manager 
Vice-President, Marketing 

GENERAL ELECTRIC OO. 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. Sales Manager--Home Laundry 
President 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP. 
GENERAL FOODS CORP. Sales Manager 


Nat'l Sales Manager, Jell-O Div. 

NESTLE COMPANY, INC. 
PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS CO. Sales Manager 
Executive Vice President 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


PET MILK COMPANY Vice-President, Sales 
Vice-President, Marketing 


++eand many, many more. 


see The Publishers 


Sales Management 


THE MAGAZINE OFf maASEEIING 
630 THIRD AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
YUKON 6.4800 


“the slipsheet”’ is included only in complimentary copies. 


The only reference with more important 
WHO'S WHO 


names is 


The Directory of Manufacturers pinpoints the exact 
WHAT that hardware men are inverested in. 


Your free identification listing puts your NAME 
at the finger tips of buyers who want the prod- 
ucts you make. 


Your Classified Ad, placed immediately beneath 

your free listing, will pinpoint buyer attention 
on your products. Will teil buyers on the spot that 
you have what they want. 


HARDWARE RETAILER 
CATALOG 
SERVICE 


So give your hardware products top sales impact in 
the Directory of Manufacturers, Volume 1, Hardware 
Retailer CATALOG SERVICE with a classified ad. 

Take FULL advantage of this effective marketing service 
by getting your catalog sheets permanently bound 
into departmentalized CATALOG SERVICE volumes. In 
alphabetical order for your specific product. Conven- 
iently on hand every time a buying decision is made. 
Send for your copy of this valuable CATALOG SERVICE 
Fact File today. 


Hardware Retailer, CATALOG SERVICE 
964 N. Pennsylvania Street 

Indianapolis 4, Indiana 

Gentlemen: Piease send me copies 
of your Catalog Service Fact File, S.A.P 


Name 

Title 

Firm 

Address 

City ( ), State 
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RE: A GOSSAMER 
INTANGIBLE 


Beneath the beat, beat, beat of the 
tom-toms lurks the haunting suspi- 
cion there must be a far better way to 
communicate about such a gossamer 
intangible as editorial quality. 


It’s great. We have it. But what is it? 


We think it’s what people pay for 
when they subscribe to a publication. 
And, like most diaphanous things, it 
can be measured, if not described. 


We think the best measurement of 
any businesspaper’s editorial quality 
is the number of readers who pay to 
read it. This means they value it, 
want it. It has that vital intangible 
called quality. Quality enough to 
move people to buy it. Quality enough 
to surround your advertising with 
reader interest. Quality enough to 
complement its appeal with the ap- 
peal of sound, wanted editorial. 
Quality enough to deliver a live, 
interested, paid audience. Just the 
right quality, in short, for the parti- 
cular reader who reads it—and the 
advertiser who wants to reach him. 


To find it in a businesspaper, look 
for the ABP symbol. It is, uniquely, 
the symbol of that gossamer, diaph- 
anous, tremendously vital and elusive 
intangible known as quality. And 
most often, you'll find, it has bred 
the quantity your advertising needs. 


The plus value of paid circulation is “wantedness” 


2 Sales Management September 16, 
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Advertising 


They'll Slice Radio Differently this Fall 


Distribution 
An End to ‘Headless’ Distribution 


General Management 
9 Hot Potato Problems in Mergers 


Leadership 
Molders’ Molder Helps Customers to Shape 
and Sell (Foster Grant Co.) 


Marketing Strategy 
The ‘Secret’ Hand in Private Brands 


Markets 
Are You Overlooking an $18-Billion 
Food Market? 
New Product Introduction 


St. Regis ‘Goes Consumer’ 
Why Not ‘Rent’ Saiesmen? Dow Did! 


Personal 


Where Do Sales Execs Get Their Ideas? 


Sales Aids 
Make Your Sales Aids Come Alive 


Sales Forecasting 


Lighting Up the Blind Spot in Sales Forecasting 
(Carolina Mills) 129 


Sales Management 


How Data Processing Helps Raytheon 
Boost Sales 
Lipton Revamps Field Sales Structure 


Sales Promotion 
Studebaker’s Lark-A-Thon: Hoopla, 
Prizes and Sales 
Sales Strategy 
Vanity: The Foot in the Door for American 
Photocopy Salesmen 


Sales Training 
Let’s Get Sales Training Back into This World 
1960 


when it’s a case 


of going places.. 
Executive Offices: 630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y., YUkon 6-4800 


in style! 


HIGHLIGHTS 


PRIVATE LINKS OF SOME BIG PUBLIC RIVALS 


Dynamoarketer 56 


Marketing Newsletter 51 


A look at their $2.5-billion advertising activities might 
suggest that the top 100 national advertisers were out 
to kill private-brand rivals—but look again, at the 
familiar names behind many of those private-branded 
products. . . Page 35 


‘RENTED’ SALESMEN STAGE 15-DAY BLITZ 


Everything was lined up when Dow took the wraps 
off its secret new product—except the dealers who 
would handle it. So the company rented 236 tempo- 
rary salesmen, set the scene in 15 days. Page 79 


SALES REPORTS BY MACHINE 


Now that Raytheon’s marketing department has dis- 
covered data processing for its sales reports, a com- 
plete sales picture, with much information not hitherto 
feasible to tabulate, is readily available. Salesmen, 
freed of statistical labors, concentrate on selling. 


Page 62 


PACKAGING ROUNDUP 


To aid the marketer in his use of packaging and 
product design as a marketing tool, SM has launched 
a new department to appear from time to time (page 
123 this issue) covering the latest trends in these 
rapidly moving areas. . As a special packaging 
report the Oct. 21 issue will carry the first part of a 
3-part survey of consumer likes and dislikes in today’s 
grocery packages. Parts II and III will follow in Nov. 
4 and Nov. 18 issues. 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Index 159 Marketing on the Move 


Scratch Pad 


Executive Shifts 158 
From the Editor’s Side Pocket 7 


Significant Trends 

12 They’re in the News 

29 Trends in Packaging 123 
Worth Writing for 100 


it's a’ 


‘Vubide 


Tra-Valise 


No matter how many thousands 
of miles you “log” each year, 
this molded,slim, beautifully con- 
toured case will always do you 
proud. TUFIDE “Tra-Valise” is 
virtually indestructible, always 
looks smart, neat, new, business- 
like, thanks to Stebco patented 
features. It's lightweight, easy to 
handle and carry . . . holds busi- 
ness papers plus change of 
clothing . .. is dust and moisture 
proof. Also available with modi- 
fications for your specific needs. 


important feature: the one-piece 
aluminum frame with the patented 


* “Handle-Lock” .. . locks open and 


closes instantly, securely, with a 
single touch. 


See “Tra-Valise” at your favorite store 
or write 
STEBCO PRODUCTS 
Chicago 7, lll. 


Custom Cases, too, especially designed 
with your business in mind 
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od + + UE 
$8 Seeee 
out of every 
100 families 


own their own 
homes in 


REMARKABLE 


ROCKFORD 


Little wonder it’s called 
Remarkable Rockford! 
With paramount inter- 
est in owning their own 
homes, it’s not surpris- 
ing so many Rockford 
industries are “home- 
grown.’’ And with 
money to spend and to 
invest it’s understanda- 
ble how Remarkable 
Rockford’s retail sales 
lead the state, outside 
Chicago. Get your full 
share. Advertise in the... 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
Rockford Register-Republic 


Finest FULL COLOR Facilities 
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Among the nation’s 20 largest markets Milwaukee ranks 


sixth in food store sales per family 


THE SELLING’S FINE IN MILWAUKEE! With net personal in ANY WAY YOU LOOK aT iT — 
come averaging $50,000,000 weekly, Milwaukee has quite a MILWAUKEE IS A TGP TEN MARKET 


spendable attitude. The food bill alone amounts to more 
than $7,000,000 each week ry an 
With coverage of 9 out of 10 homes, The Milwaukee 6th 
Journal exerts strong influence over the big spending of Median value of single dwelling units... . .4th 
Metro Milwaukee's 1,189,000 people. Milwaukee retail Retail store sales per family*........ 2nd 
grocers know the selling power and economy of this satura Automotive sales per family. . Sth 
General merchandising store 
sales per family......... 5th 
Eating-drinking place sales per family... . .2nd 
*Excluding mail orders and other nonstore sales 


tion, one-paper coverage concentrate 90°), of their ad 
vertising dollars in The Milwaukee Journal 
MEMBER OF MILLION MARKET NEWSPAPERS, INC. Offices 
New York, 529 Fifth Avenue; Chicago, 333 N. Michigan 
Blvd.; Detroit: Los Angeles; San Francisco 


with coverage of 9 out of 10 families . 
THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL DELIVERS THE 
GOODS IN MILLION MARKET MILWAUKEE! 
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The confidence the people of Greater Philadelphia 
have in the contents of The Evening and Sunday 
Bulletin is based on years of close association. 

Readers look to this newspaper for more than 
news and features. They find here the full picture of 
their community life. In a good many respects, The 
3ulletin is Philadelphia. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 


A member of MILLION MARKET NEWSPAPERS, INC 
New York 17, 529 Fifth Ave.; Chicago 1, 333 N. Michigan Bivd.; Detroit 2, New Center Bidg.; Los Angeles 5 


CONFIDENCE 


What does this mean to advertisers? It means 
that, in the growing seven billion dollar Greater 
Philadelphia market, your sales message in The 
Evening and Sunday Bulletin enjoys a unique and 


extra ‘‘bonus”’... 


You buy belief when you buy The Bulletin! 


Advertising Offices 


3540 Wilshire Blvd. : 


San Francisco 4, 111 Sutter St. IN PHILADELPHIA NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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-& V4- NOTES FROM THE EDITOR'S SIDE POCKET 


Throwing Money Down a Well 


Our readers are wonderful. They expect us to know everything. 
To wit: The morning mail brought a letter which quoted from an 
item in Executive Digest magazine. The item said that a billion 
dollars was a lot of money. In fact, if you stood at the edge of a 
well and dropped in a silver dollar every second of every hour, with- 
out stopping day or night, it would take you 32 vears to drop in a 
billion dollars. 

Our correspondent asks: “How big a well would you need to hold 
a billion dollars?” Of course, we held an editorial conference on the 
query. It ran right through lunch, too 

“To find how big a well is needed,” we wrote our subscriber, “first 
find a teaspoon that will hold a volume of dirt that is exactly the same 
as the volume of a silver dollar. Then, grasping the spoon firmly, scoop 
up one billion teaspoonfuls of dirt. You will then find yourself in a 
hole that is precisely the size needed to contain one billion silver 
dollars!” . . . Next question, please 


Sales Executives Among the Poorest Salesmen 


When they are trying to sell their own services, sales execs rate 
low in ability in the initial stages of the campaign. That's the con- 
sidered opinion of Hank Astwood, who directs the job service activities 
of the Sales Executives Club of New York. Recently he has examined 
1,300 résumés on file from sales execs who are job hunting, and 
“GOE don't have five cents’ worth to sell.” 

Many of the jobless execs are out in the cold now, not through 
incompetence but because of mergers and other corporate reorganiza- 
tions. Looking for a job was about the last thing they expected 
then BOOM—and their services are no longer required. First they 
tend to wait for jobs to come to them—with a little discreet pushing 
from their friends. When that doesn't work, they go to a counselor o1 
executive placement agency and admit they're available, at an asking 
price usually above their former peak. But buyers of executive talent 
these days enjoy an embarrassment of riches, with so many applicants, 
and soon the job seeker becomes panicky because the only offers he 
gets are for less than he had been earning. One of the most frequently 
repeated mistakes, according to experts, is to depend upon a résumé 
that concentrates on what the man has done. Most employers are 
interested only in what he can do—for them. Job seekers should face 
up to the fact that their problem is much the same as marketing a new 
and unknown product and that they must make the buyer want the 
“new product” more than he wants his dollars. 

It might be prudent for all of us whe are employees rather than 
owners to examine ourselves periodically and ask the question, “What 
would I do if I iost my job today? What would be my best markets? 
What would be my best talking points?” 


Corn and the Coonskin Cap 


Eugene Whitmore, who spent many years as an editor of SM in 
its early days, and is now a successful free-lance writer of articles and 
books, is as burned up about Estes Kefauver as I hope you were after 
reading our July 16 feature. But Gene did something about it. He 
wrote to the Yale graduate in the coonskin cap and asked him bluntly 
why he assailed business with such apparent glee. 

“You [Kefauver] take the price of the crude drug from which 
aspirin is made—take the price by the barrel, then compare it with 
the price charged after it has been packaged in 15¢ units, with the 


How you can 
‘prospect’ for 

new markets 4% 

and still | 

sell 

current 


...it’s as easy and productive as 
panning in Fort Knox! Put your 
product story before the readers of 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS. There are nearly 80,000 
of them . . . important, multi-func- 
tional executives from all phases 
of U.S. industry . . . from more 
than 40,000 plants representing 
more than 4/5ths of the gross na- 
tional product! 

With circulation like this — an 
exclusive circulation built on 
Thomas Register’s continuing 
census of U.S. business and busi- 
nessmen — you reach ail U.S. 
markets for your products, includ- 
ing the ones you now sell and hope 
to sell in the future. 

You owe it to yourself to get all 
the facts on this exciting, resultful 
medium — and you can: just ask 
for our latest Media Data File. 


good for selling 


... because it’s 
used for 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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“LITTLE PEOPLE’ 
ARE WATCHING! 


Talk about reaching influentials! Every weekday, thousands of 
brand-conscious kids come to attention for WHO-TV's popular 
children’s shows. 


At mid-day the “Cartoon Town” segment (12:10 p.m.-12:40 
p.m.) of Family Theatre sets the pace with No. 1 position in 
both homes reached and metropolitan ratings (see ARB below). 
And in the afternoon, the castoon and comedy segment (4 p.m.- 
4:45 p.m.) of Early Show is tops in all departments. 


Announcements in these popular WHO-TV shows are avail- 
able at a phenomenally low cost per thousand! 


WHO-TV’s excellent station-time “program mix’ attracts 
every segment of the Central Iowa audience morning, afternoon 
and night. One of America’s greatest film libraries* helps get 
the job done! 


Whether you want litile people, big people or both, 
WHO-TV reaches them all in Centra! lowa. Ask your PGW 
Colonel for specifics! 


*MGM Package & WARNER BROTHERS “Vanguard” 
*% “Showcase Package’ *& NTA “Dream,” “Champagne,” 
“Lion” # SCREEN GEMS “Sweet 65" *& HOLLYWOOD 
TELEVISION SERVICE "Constellation" # M and A ALEX- 
ANDER “Imperial Prestige’ # PARAMOUNT LIBRARY 


and others. 


ARB SURVEY 
Des Moines Television Audience © June, 1960 


SHARE OF AUDIENCE — MONDAY-FRIDAY 
(AVERAGE PER QUARTER HOUR) 


12:10 p.m.-12:40 p.m. 4 p.m.-4:45 p.m. 
Total Children Total Children 
Homes Viewing Homes Viewing 


WHO-TV 59.0%, 48.5%, 42.1% 42.3%, 
Station B 33.3% 18.2%, 24.8%, 36.4%, 
Station C 77% 33.3%, 33.1% 21.3% 


Channel 13 - Des Moines 


Central Broadcasting Company, NBC Affiliate 
which also owns and operates Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
WHO Radio, Des Moines P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
WOC-TV, Davenport Robert H. Harter, Sales Manager 


aon Griffin, Woodward, Inc., National Representatives 


WHO-TV is part of 
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druggist—the final six feet of a 1,500-mile journey—getting perhaps 5 
cents of the consumer's 15 cents. 

“Not long ago I figured that corn, when purchased as Kellogg's 
corn flakes, costs $16 a bushel. Cotton that brings 30 cents in the 
fields costs about $4 a pound when made into a shirt. But here is the 
big point: None of the varied buyers, processors, packers, brokers, 
wholesalers or retailers enjoy an unfair profit in these products. 

“Cotton in the field, corn on the cob, aspirin in the barrel lack the 
economy of form, time and place—and it costs a heap of money to add 
these extra values. With every good wish, but a sincere hope that 
you stub a toe on your fight against business, Iam .. .” 


That Christmas Gif? 


It will be some time before the newspapers start telling you how 
many shopping days before Christmas, but it is not too early to be 
thinking about your shopping for corporate business gifts—and last 
week the postman brought you a helpful guide for this in Sales 
Management's Sept. 10 Business Gift issue. You will find in both 
editorial and advertising pages several hundred ideas for sound-and- 
sane remembrances to your own people and to customers. 

Following the public airing on vicuna coats and “payola,” there 
was a flurry of discussion on where a well-meant remembrance left 
off and a business bribe began. One Federal legislator introduced a 
bill (it got nowhere) pegging the price at $10 wholesale. Some addi- 
tional firms, but relatively few, issued ukases that their employees 
could not, under pain of dismissal, accept presents from suppliers 
Others joined the minority groups of those companies that either 
ignore Christmas giving or make contributions only to charities. 

But so ingrained is the spirit of Christmas giving that the biggest 
changes brought about by the scandals mentioned above were in the 
refinement of lists (elimination of waste), greater thoughtfulness in 
the selection of items, and more care in the preparation of the message 
accompanying the gift. Too many companies ignore the importance 
of the latter factor. After all, if it’s to be a corporate gift, the corpora- 
tion ought to benefit from it, and too often in the mix-up always ac- 
companying the opening of Christmas parcels the receiver asks him- 
self, “Now who sent me that?” We don’t think it is over-com- 
mercialization to make it clear, in a graceful way, who sent what. 
Usually this is best accomplished by an accompanying letter or a 
special card, sometimes by an imprint on the gift itseif. 


Far, Far from Saturation 


The publishers of U. S. News & World Report commissioned 
Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc., to make a study of their subscribers, 
under the consultation services of the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion. Among other things it disclosed that 47.2% had family income in 
excess of $10,000. I mention that largely because here is a good 
cross section of high-income families; yet only 33.2% of the magazine's 
subscribers have air conditioning in their homes, which seems like 
an amazingly small figure for such an elect group. It’s hard not to 
become enthusiastic about the future potentials of such an industry, 
for once you get the air conditioning habit you are really hooked. 
In my co-op apartment we started out with one unit and now we have 
four. But the survey findings point up the fact that the process of 
education is slow—in selling any postponable product. Seldom does 
a prospect buy on the first solicitation 


This is a 
Green-eyed 
Brand-switcher 


Fre 


4 


A bird in the hand 
is still worth 
you-know-what 


... it still costs less to keep a cus- 
tomer so/d than to sell a new one. 

Let us show you how to keep 
your customers sold—how to build 
business that repeats and repeats 
—with your own customer engi- 
neered premium plan. 

Cost ? You decide that. You pay 
for your individually-tailored pre- 
mium service plan efter you 
profit from it. Not before. Let us 
tell you more. 

Write, wire or phone collect— 
ATlas 8-9315. Dept. S-9. 


remium 
ervice Co. Inc. 


Founded 1897 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


195 North St., Teterboro, N.J. 
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Why are so many important people 
reading Nation's Business? 


Senator Herman E. Talmadge (Dem., Georgia) 
brought the Nation's Business article, “Right to 
Speak Prevents Tyranny by Majority,” to the official 
attention of his colleagues in the Senate by having it 
reprinted in the Congressional Record. 

+ * * 

Balance of information and opinion is as impor- 
tant to legislators as it is to businessmen—and it’s 
also an important characteristic of NATION’S Bus!- 
ness. Senator Talmadge — and many other con- 
gressmen—find NatTion’s BusINess a source of 
reasoned, temperate, sometimes almost judicial 
opinion on important issues of the day. 

Businessmen, too, appreciate its objectivity in the 
handling of events in Washington and the world 
that affect the course of business. Each month, some 


YOU ADVERTISE IN NATION’S BUSINESS...TO SELL MORE OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


( Senators, for example ) 


750,000 presidents, owners, partners and other top 
executives in more than 500,000 business firms 
across the country turn to its pages for a useful 
look ahead at issues, developments and legislation 
that will shape the business future. 

This background of objective, useful information 
for businessmen is one reason why NATION'S 
Business is 14%, ahead of last year in advertising 
pages.* It’s also one reason why advertising in 
NATION'S Business can build a favorable corporate 
image for your company . . . create acceptance for 
its products . . . announce new policies . . . or pro- 
duce leads and make direct sales calls on more of 
the nation’s businessmen than you can reach with 
any other management magazine. 


*First 7 months 


— — 


| Nation's Business 


ADVERTISING MEADQUARTERS, 


711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YoRK 17, %. ¥ 


“You can save more than half 
at our newest /ow rates; 
and perhaps even more 
on heavier weights” 


—says the Railway Express Eager Beaver 
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New low rates apply on a large number of commodities—and sav- 
ings are substantial, up to 60% in some instances. And there's no il 

extra charge for door-to-door delivery within published limits. Keep ati 
this in mind when you're shipping or receiving. Call your local 
Railway Expressman today for details of our Eager-Beaver Service! 


(You get Eager-Beaver Service when you ship Air Express, too!) 


LET THE EAGER BEAVER DO IT) wo 
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-S VF HUMAN SIDE 


Cops, 


Ambassadors, 


Truck Drivers: 


They All Wear Girdles! 


You'd be surprised. You'd be sur- 
prised if you knew how many Ameri- 
can men are walking around in their 
wives’ girdles—-with the garters cut off, 
of course. You'll be even more sur- 
prised to hear that some 250,000 men 
are wearing girdles they bought for 
themselves, girdles they bought by 
mail from a single company. 

We had our eyebrows raised when 
Irving Sperling, one of the partners 
for the company, threw these statistics 
at us. Sperling, one of three partners 
of Magic Mold, Inc., Freeport, N. Y., 
cheerfully flouts tradition by selling 
two-thirds of his volume of foundation 
garments (Magic Mold prefers to call 
them health belts!) by mail and to 
men. 

We ran across Magic Mold through 
fortuitous snooping on the part of one 
of our women staff members. She saw 
a Magic Mold ad in The New York 
Times Magazine, liked the design and 
—being about the size of an infant 
hula hoop—decided it was for her. 
Next day she trekked up to Magic 
Mold’s Broadway showroom. “When 
I entered,” she told us, “I was sur- 
prised to see two men, obviously the 
sales staff, and a male customer com- 
ing out of one of the fitting rooms, 
fully clothed, but holding a girdle. 
Then I glanced at a catalogue on a 
table and saw the front cover was 
devoted to an ad for the Anatone 
Health Belt for men. ‘I’m in the 
wrong place,’ I thought.” 

But one of the salesmen caught 
her before she could get out. She 
showed him the Times ad and asked 
to see the Magic Maid (the name for 
the firm’s offering for women). In 
nothing flat he had brought out two 
girdles in her size, one pink, the 
other white. She chose the white one. 
But so fascinated was she by the 
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procession of male customers that she 
asked if she could stay around and 
observe. Sure, said he. 

After an hour of this she got brazen 
and struck up a conversation with one 
of the men customers. He told her 
he'd been in an accident five years 
ago and his back needed support. “! 
had been paying $30 for supporting 
belts. Then my wife brought me here. 
I got a belt for $3.98. Been a custom- 
er ever since.” 

Most of the male customers say 
they need back supports. Or they've 
had an operation. Or an accident. But 
no matter what reason they give for 
buying a Magic Mold, all the custom- 
ers have a common attribute: a big 
gut. 


> MM started in ‘50, when three 
young men decided to pool resources, 
take a fling at selling girdles to women 
by mail. They put an ad in the out- 
of-town edition of The New York 
News, got enough orders to warrant 
using other media and to issue a 4- 
page catalogue. But what really put 
them on the map was their offer of a 
man’s health belt. When they in- 
cluded the offering in their catalogue 
they were swamped with orders. 
The catalogue remains Magic 
Mold’s real selling tool. But the gar- 
ments, both men’s and women’s, are 
also sold in several dozen department 
stores, sometimes in the basement, 
sometimes in the drug department. 
Says Sperling: “The military is an 
important customer, probably because 
the belts [he kept calling the girdles 
belts — a weaseling attitude, we 
thought] are an aid to good posture.” 
Sometimes people order the belts 
for someone A as a gag. Recently 
Magic Mold got an order, for a giant- 
size girdle, signed by a general. The 
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company filled the order—but the 
general couldn't fill the girdle. He 
was furious. Came into Magic Mold 
headquarters and demanded the 
order, ing to trace the culprit 
Sperling ts that he succeeded. 

MM sends its web press, roto- 
gravure catalogue to a list of 150,000 
persons, four times a year. Names for 
the mailing list are obtained through 
consistent advertising in such publica- 
tions as Esquire, True, The American 
Legion Magazine, and to women in 
Glamour, Redbook Magazine. 

Sperling and his partners began 
their venture with $1,200 capital. 
Now the firm has a sales volume of 
over $300,000 and the partners feel 
they have barely sow oe: the sur- 
face. Or should we say compressed 
the sales flesh? 

Magic Mold will even make belts 
for special cases, such as the man who 
weighed 345. “But when a man gets 
very fat he usually isn’t a prospect for 
us,” Sperling added. 

He sat on the edge of the table, 
ruminating. 

“I still can’t see why that general 
got so steamed up,” he said, at last. 
“I wear a Magic Mold. So do my two 
partners. . . . Good night! So do all 
our sales people, for that matter!” ® 


Young &'Rubicam, Advertising 
Septembe , 
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were 
climbing 
_too! 


Yes, the circulation of The Ann Arbor News has climbed pretty high in 
the past decade to keep pace with the fast tempo of population growth 
of this newspaper’s market as revealed in current census figures. 

While the population of The Ann Arbor News market area, roughly 
Washtenaw County, was increasing 27 per cent to the recent census count 
of 171,278, The News’ circulation shot up 43 per cent to 27,548 for the 
ten-year period ending in 1959. Present net paid daily circulation is 
28,889. 

This unparalleled coverage is but one of the unique features of one 


of Michigan’s outstanding markets. For further information, see a 
Booth representative today. 


THE ANN ARBOR NEW 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A.H * 


wits 


Yew 


-_ 
A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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The “Arrow Collar” man of yesterday has changed 
to the “Arrow Shirt’’ man of today. Similarly, old 
fashioned methods of distribution have changed to 
keep pace with today’s merchandising needs. 

For example, the high spots in shirt sales are in 
the summer, at Easter, and at Christmas. Getting 
merchandise to retail outlets to take advantage of 
these’ peak sales periods is a problem in distribution 
and inventory. 

Arrow® shirts are made in Troy, N.Y. 
mokin, Pa., 


, and Sha- 
and are shipped by Emery Air Freight 
from these plants to fourteen distribution centers 
throughout the country. 


“Emery enables us to add extra days to our 


How air freight has changed the sales picture 


Christmas selling season,”’ said Mr. Robert B. Clark, 
Sales Promotion Manager of Cluett, Peabody & Co.., 
Inc. 

“As an example, we start shipping shirts at the 
beginning of December for Christmas sales. Because 
of the speed of air freight, we continue to make deliv- 
eries right up to December 22nd. This means added 
profits at a peak sales period.” 

Businesses, large and small, can use Emery profit- 
ably in their sales and marketing programs. To find 
out how Emery can help you, call your local Emery 
representative today. Write for idea-packed booklet: 
“6 New Ways to Promote Your Products by Air 
Freight.” 


| EMERY AIR FREIGHT 


801 Second Avenue, New York 17, N 


“EMERY — Worldwide Blue Ribbon Service’ 


-§ 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


An End to ‘Headless’ Distribution 


To a great many sales and marketing managers, 
distribution management is a bit of a dirty phrase. 
They feel that such a system, which often in- 
volves the creation of an autonomous high level 
corporate function to handle all phases of dis- 
tribution, not only eliminates the sales depart- 
ment’s control over the all-important matter of 
sales follow-up, but also may remove a rather 
substantial chunk of authority from sales or mar- 
keting executives. In short, they often feel that 
distribution management can make the sales func- 
tion within the company just a little less im- 
portant. 


Yet talk of distribution management persists. 
Indeed, more and more companies, big and small, 
industrial and consumer, are becoming interested 
in the subject. And more and more sales and 
marketing executives are beginning to realize that 
distribution management can be an aid to market- 
ing that is well worth fighting for, not against. 


Basically, this is how distribution management 
works: 


Today, the average company scatters the dis- 
tribution function among Sales, Manufacturing 
and, often, small, almost autonomous agencies 
such as Traffic. Sales exerts control over such 
activities as location and operation of branch 
warehouses, order status control, order acknowl- 
edgement and order pricing. Manufacturing most 
often oversees the control and handling of fin- 
ished-goods inventories. Traffic handles the prob- 
lem of transportation from factory to warehouse 
or customer. 


Under distribution management, all of these 
activities are removed from their traditional slots 
and combined in a distribution department. Just 
where this department should be located within 


the corporate framework is no little area of con- 
tention. Some feel that it should be an autonomous 
high level department ranking equally with Manu- 
facturing and Sales. 


But because distribution is essentially an area 
of buyer-seller relations, it should probably be 
market oriented. In fact, it would probably be 
correct to say that the director of distribution 
should report to the highest level corporate official 
who has full responsibility for the formulation of 
marketing strategy. 


Titles Will Vary 

Of course, this official's title differs widely 
among companies; it might be the sales manager, 
marketing v-p, executive v-p, or even the presi- 
dent. But the effect is the same. If the distribu- 
tion department is directly under the top market- 
ing policy man, it is certain to be (1) marketing 
oriented over the long pull, yet (2) out of the sales 
firing line, already too cluttered with paperwork 
(and sometimes inclined to abuse distribution for 
short-term purposes). 


Conceivably, then, the distribution department 
could be completely out of the marketing or sales 
arena on the organization chart—if the marketing 
strategy chief was the president, for example. In 
any event, many of the components that make up 
the distribution picture would probably be moved 
from under the direction of sales managers. 


Instead, all parts of distribution would be di- 
rected by an expert distribution economist who 
would operate almost independently within the 
marketing sphere. 


It is obvious—and understandable—why a sales 
chief might tend to be cool toward such a plan, 
at first glance. It means he might lose control of 
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ve ey Wi SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 
(continued) 


some very important aspects of his department— 
those that deal with after-sale relations with his 
customers. And if unified distribution is instituted, 
noses will be put out of joint somewhere along the 
line. Perhaps because a regional sales manager 
loses control of his warehouse; perhaps because a 
sales manager loses control of many home office 
and field administrative duties. 


Nonetheless, something has to be done about 
distribution. In the average company, it is an out- 
standing source of waste. And, unfortunately, sales 
must pay for the rising costs and waste that occur 
in its chunk of the distribution process. It must 
pay with money that is channeled off true market- 
ing and sales activities. 


But as long as there is no central authority over 
distribution, it is almost impossible to see the 
weaknesses and inefficiencies in the system. The 
sales manager, manufacturing manager, comp- 
troller, others, often view only the slice of distri- 
bution they control. They do not view it against 
today’s changing markets and techniques. 


So, when a cost-cutting drive roars through the 
marketing department (and more than one began 
after this year's first half), the seemingly “ne- 
cessary” costs of fat-cat distribution are untouched 
' while “arbitrary” expenditures for advertising, 
sales, promotion are cut to the quick. 


Marketing Pays the Bill 


Moreover, the overlaps and gaps created by the 
division of authority over distribution cause ter- 
rific operational inefficiencies—inefficiencies that 
are often paid for out of the marketing budget. 
And the indirect costs are incalculable. Slow- 
downs or breakdowns in distribution due to in- 
efficiencies are costly in terms of shortages and 
late deliveries, and can truly sabotage a new prod- 
uct introduction or major promotional campaign. 


In short, the need to unify distribution is acute. 
But what of the toes that must be stepped on to 
achieve it? It must be conceded that in spite of 
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them, distribution management works to the ad- 
vantage of the sales manager and the marketing 
function. Here are a few reasons why: 


First, it gives a tremendous amount of freedom 
to sales executives, especially those in the field. 
Particularly, it takes the regional warehouse head- 
ache away from divisional or zone managers, thus 
giving them as much as twice as much time to 
devote to the all-important sales job for which 
they are best equipped. 


Similarly, distribution management relieves 
home office marketers from direct involvement in 
much administrative paperwork. And, as a result, 
the amount of red tape flowing between home and 
field offices is reduced, with a corresponding im- 


provement in communications. 


A unified system of distribution, which may 
well include a re-arrangement of field warehous- 
ing facilities, should lead to more reliable delivery 
of orders in less time—a sales advantage if there 
ever was one. 


Then, too, any money that could be saved 
through greater efficiency could act to stave off 
price increases—or even to lower existing prices. 


The mere fact that unified distribution makes a 
large—and important looking—department, also 
assures that it won't be overlooked in marketing 
planning sessions. One fringe benefit of unifica- 
tion: It is considerably easier to get accurate dis- 
tribution cost data. This is extremely important 
to marketers who wish to give volume discounts, 
especially since the Federal Trade Commission 
has hit the warpath against companies that can- 
not offer black-and-white proof that such dis- 
counts are justified by cost differences. 


So, even though a switch to distribution man- 
agement might cause some stepped-on toes— 
and possibly seem to weaken the influence of 
some sales executives—if it’s done right it will 
strengthen marketing as a profit producer—and 
as an influence in the company. 
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interest, and to projects like Lincoln Center to 


“With today’s rising educational level and 
broadening horizons, the American people are 
becoming more and more interested in culture A (3 7 " 


and creativity. It is up to publications like Reginald Allen, Executive Director for Operation, 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts 


satisfy the public’s artistic needs.” 


The New Yorker Magazine to stimulate this 


“Cheer up, Joe, you never had SPAM for breakfast in bed . . .” 


Though millions swore off it for good, 
this product found a new way to higher sales 


How SpamM—cussed and discussed by GI's the 
world over—is today gaining an even bigger 
market than ever before. 


One of the best known symbols of World War II was 
Spam. It traveled around the world to war-torn coun- 
tries fortunate enough to receive SPAM as part of Amer- 
ican lend-lease. But GI's, with a contempt bred by over- 
familiarity, would tell you that “Spam is ham that didn’t 
pass its physical.” And, at one time or another, millions 
vowed never to eat another bite. 


Perhaps they didn’t count on the healing effects of 
time . . . or perhaps they really had a hidden fondness 
for Spam. But, only a few years after World War II, 
SPAM was once again a family favorite. By 1958, it was 
the most popular 12-ounce canned meat on the market, 
accounting for 41% of all sales in its field. 
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But where, Hormel wondered, could it go from there? 
And how could it best meet the heavy competitive fire 
always directed at the top product? 

At that point, Hormel and its advertising agency, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, turned to Reader's 
Digest. And so began another remarkable chapter in 
the saga of SPAM. 


Higher sales by the advertisement 
Says R. D. Arney, vice president in charge of Hormel’s 
Flavor-Sealed division: 
“Even in the face of a then declining market for 12-oz. 
canned luncheon meat, Spam sales went up. In 1959, we 
advertised Spam five times in the Digest and sold 
6,600,000 more cans than in the previous year—or 
1,320,000 more cans per advertisement. In total volume . 
that meant an increase of over 10%. It raised our share 
of market to 45%.” 


For Dinty Moore Beef Stew and Mary Kitchen Roast 


Beef Hash, Mr. Arney reports equally satisfying results: 


“These brands have been faced with more and more 
competitors -most of them selling at lower prices. By 
using the Digest we reach a huge and prosperous audi- 
ence that is interested in quality—and can afford to pay 
premium prices for our top-grade products 

“As a result, we have held our share of market from coast 
to coast. And this tough competitive job has largely been 
done through the Digest.” 


In 1960 Hormel is again putting the largest slice of 
its advertising in Reader's Digest. 


Same advantages can work for you 


Your company can benefit from the same advantages 
that are making Hormel’s advertising so effective. For 
example, because of the wealth of stimulating reading 
in the magazine, the typical Digest reader looks into 
each issue about five different times. Result: 


This audience of 35 million people will look at your own 
advertisement—in one issue—over 60 million times. That's 
double the chances.to sell that you would get in the other 
leading magazines studied in the latest Politz research . .. 
giving you a significant cost advantage. 

And the advantage over TV is even greater. For each 
thousand chances to sell (or “exposures”), the cost is less 
than half that of television.* 


Reader’s Digest also offers 

these other exclusive advan- 

tages to help your sales: 

1, The largest proven audience 

of readers. It is larger than any 

other magazine, larger than any 

newspaper or newspaper supple- 

ment. More people read the Digest than look at the average 
nighttime network television program. 

2. The largest quality audience that can be found. More 
people with greater spending power read the Digest than 
any other magazine. And you will find that the higher the 
income group, the greater the Digest’s share of the audience. 
3. Discrimination in the advertising accepted. The Digest 
alone of major media accepts no alcoholic beverages, no 
tobacco, no patent medicines. 

4. Belief in what the magazine publishes. People have faith 
in its editorial and advertising columns alike. 


*Based on the costs for a black-and-white page in Reader's Digest and a 
l-minute commercial on the average nighttime network televisior program. 


People have faith in 


eaders Digest 


Largest magazine circulation in the U.S. 
Over 12,000,000 copies bought monthly 
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ART 
LINKLETTER’S 
HOUSEPARTY 


To millions of listeners, the liveliest Art is 
Linkletter. His zany stunts, surprises and 
conversations with kids (who say the darn- 
dest things) make Houseparty a bright spot 
in the day for housewives. And as for sales, 
nobody livens them up like Art Linkletter. 
In all radio, Art Linkletter is the kind of 


company you keep 


ONLY 
ON CBS 
RADIO 


$= MARKETING 


THE IMAGE SPLIT 


Boston—When a baseball fan thinks 
of the World Series he usually thinks 
of Gillette Safety Razor Co. This 
year he'll be surprised to see the 
baseball classic’s sponsorship shared 
with General Motors Corp. 

Gillette spent a large slice of last 
year's $5.4-million fall coy 
budget on Series coverage. This fal 
the company made several additional 
advertising committments (among 
them, Saturday afternoon baseball) 
which pushed expenditures way up. 
To help cut costs, GM was invited to 
share equally in the World Series 
spacindtie, but Gillette will still 
spend $4.9-million. 


WHO’S DOING THE BUYING? 
New York — While the New York au- 


tomobile market is the largest in the 
world, it appears that one group is 
doing most of the buying. World- 
Telegram’s major survey of new-car 
buyers in the New York market re- 
veals that two-thirds of all new cars 
sold were purchased by 29% of 
families with incomes of $7,500 or 
more—the same group includes 80% 
of those owning two or more cars. 


FLYING WIVES 


Wichita — Distaff members have be- 
come prime targets for marketers of 
most products in recent years. Now 
Cessna Aircraft Co. is hopping on 
the bandwagon with an appeal to 
wives to “take flying lessons with your 
husband for half price.” 


STOCKHOLDERS MAKE 
THE BEST SALESMEN 


Chicago — What's new in motivation 
of sales personnel? The rewards 
offered by United States Plywood 
Corp. for greater merchandising ef- 
forts are $500-worth of the company’s 
stock. Stock awards were recently 
handed out to eight aggressive lum- 
ber dealers. 


WAR AMONG THE. TANNERS 


Washington, D.C. — There will soon 
be plenty of fireworks among pro- 
ducers of the “no-sun” tanning prod- 
ucts. Drug Research Corp., maker of 
Man-Tan, has filed suit in the U.S. 
District Court for patent infringement 
and unfair competition against manu- 
facturers of Q-T, Tan-O-Tan, Tan-O- 
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Rama, Tansation, Magic Tan, Look 
Tan and similar products. After filing, 
Drug Research ran a half-page ad 
in The Wall Street Journal announc- 
ing the action and denouncing the 
other “tan” makers. 

Q-T manufacturer, Plough, Inc., 
bounced right back with a statement 
that it would continue to sell its prod- 
uct. Furthermure, it’s taking legal 
action to establish “prior inventive 
rights.” 


UNFOND MEMORIES DEPT. 


Quincy, Ill. — It's a safe bet that more 
than one salesman of the Moorman 
Manufacturing Co. (livestock & vet- 
erinary products) suffered from slight 
nostalgic nausea when he first viewed 
the facilities offered by the company 
for six home-office sales meetings. 
Reason: the company erected an 
army-style “tent city” (complete with 
5:45 a.m. reveille), 11 niles out of 
town, in which the salesmen slept, 
ate and attended meetings 

Chances are, however, that the food 
had a slight edge over Army chow: 
During the six meetings the steak 
broilers ate up over 2% tons of char- 
coal. 


LUXURY MARKETS OVERSEAS 
New York — With the demand for the 


essential commodities of life now 
reasonably satisfied in large sectors of 
the free world, markets for a long list 
of relatively non-essential goods and 
services are likely to develop at an 
accelerated rate. A McCann-Erickson 
Inc. report shows that the nations of 
the free world will attain more than 


The Survey Says* 


- 


on the MOVE 


a 50% rise in production and a 20% 
gain in population in the next ten 
years. 


FRENCH ADVERTISING 


New York — Marketers with a specu- 
lative eye on the European markets 
would do well to listen to what M. 
Raymond Puel de Lobel, French ad- 
vertising executive, has to say about 
French audiences. “American adver- 
tising would never go in France. 
Americans want to learn about more 
things; they want to be ‘informed.’ A 
Frenchman would be insulted if he 
thought an ad was trying to teach 
him something. Consequently, he 
would never have the patience to 
wade through the enormous quanti- 
ties of copy one finds in an American 
ad. Less copy and more punch are 
what French ads need.” 


SALES TALK ON TAPE 


New York — Two old distributor-level 
marketing problems have been solved 
for Matthew Stuart & Co., Inc. The 
problems: how to make sure the dis- 
tributor sells his own sales force on 
the company’s tape recorder; how to 
get him to re-tell the sales story the 
way it should be told. A new pro- 
motional portfolio featuring a tape 
recording of national sales manager 
Jack Bergman’s sales talk is handed 
out to distributors. 

Another spur to sales included in 
the portfolio: a “write your own 
check” bonus checkbook. Each time 
a salesman makes a sale he writes 
out a check to himself for a specified 
amount. 


IMPORTS: DIRTY POOL? 


Chicago — “Hiding behind the Amer- 
ican fag to sell their Japanese-made 
wares” is the charge recently leveled 
at some U.S. merchandisers of Japa- 
nese radios. The charge comes at a 
time when the Japanese are planning 
to launch a second electronics in- 
vasion of the U.S.—this time with TV 
sets. 

Ross D. Siragusa, president of 
Admiral Corp., says there is growing 
evidence of “attempts to delude the 
American public with highly ques- 
tionable marketing practices for Jape- 
nese transistor radios.” He cites: (1) 
the latest brand name for a Japanese 
radio—“Americana”; (2) a full-pa e 
ad placed in Home Furnishings Daily 
by a distributor of Japanese radios, 


headlined: “Acceptance Built on In- 
tegrity” and featuring a large photo 
of the Mount Rushmore National 
Monument of four presidents; (3) 
the fact that no Japanese TV set yet 
carries the Underwriters Laboratories’ 
seal of electrical safety. 

The Admiral president is fighting 
hard—but often alone. Most domestic 
radio-TV makers have decided the 
solution is to buy electronic compon- 
ents or complete Japanese sets for 
marketing under their own brand 
names. 


LONG CHRISTMAS THIS YEAR 


Ann Arbor, Mich. — Argus Cameras, 
Inc., has started a sales program 
aimed at lengthening this year’s holi- 
day selling season. Some steps Argus 
is taking: A bonus plan will allow 
extra profit discounts on merchandise 
ordered between certain dates; the 
company will place the names of 
bonus plan dealers in a Saturday 
Evening Post advertisement sched- 
uled to reach the stands Oct. 4. It 
will also offer four free merchandis- 
ing display kits designed to appeal to 
the Christmas gift consumer before 
and after the usual peak retail season. 


FOR THE CONTESTANT 
WHO HAS EVERYTHING 


Dallas—How’s this for a contest prize? 
In its just-closed Diamond Jubilee 
contest, Dr. Pepper Co. offered a dia- 
mond doorknob to the contestant who 
could come up with the best reason 
for wanting one. As an added induce- 
ment, a $25,000 Swift home, a 
Rambler station wagon and a Refinite- 
Sheldon pool went along with the 
doorknob. 


VW MEETS COMPETITION 


Detroit — Volkswagen, the little giant 
among imports, is preparing to meet 
even stiffer American small-car com- 
petition next year. The probability 
that Ford would introduce an Ameri- 
can-built small car in the 90-in. wheel 
base and $1,600 price range spurred 
VW designers to make no less than 
27 functional and mechanical changes 
in the 1961 model. 

The car will keep its old “bug” 
look but will have more horsepower, 
more trunk storage space om some 
American-style conveniences. Despite 
these and other changes, increased 
production will enable VW to hold 


its present prices. (continued) 
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BACKGROUND 


Edward R. Murrow presides over 
a major innovation in news pro- 
grams. Every Sunday he and crack 
CBS News correspondents abroad 
examine the week’s most signifi- 
cant news in a 25-minute interna- 
tional “conference call.” The ob- 
jective : to impart fresh insight into 
the meaning of the news. In all 
radio, Edward R. Murrow is the 
kind of company you keep... 


ONLY 
ON CBS 
RADIO 
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and only 
ONE can 


give you 
TOTAL 

Coverage 
in the 

PONTIAC 
AREA 


In an area of 283,000 people, 
76% take THE PONTIAC PRESS 
daily. Be sure and see the com- 
prehensive new study on home 
coverage in Pontiac! 


Totai Selling needs 
Total Coverage 
In Pontiac, Total Selling 
Means The Press 


THE 
PONTIAC PRESS 


PONTIAC * MICHIGAN 
Scolaro, Meeker & Scott, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Detroit 
Doyle & Hawley, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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(continued) 


The contest between American and 
German designers—conditioned as it 
is by the size and price of the pack- 
age—should be interesting to watch. 


BUCKING THE TREND 


White Plains, N. Y.—Advertisers aim- 
ing at the billion-dollar retail market 
of Westchester County, wealthy New 
York City suburb, will soon be able 
to test the effectiveness of a new news- 
paper. The Daily Trader, West- 
chester’s first morning daily, will make 
its debut Sept. 26. The paper, first 
new a.m. daily in New York metro 
area in decades, will be bucking the 
substantial Macy chain of Westchester 
p.m. dailies. 


THE COST OF ADVERTISING 


New York — Due to tremendous in- 
creases in production costs in the past 
few years, advertisers nowadays pay 
more and get less. In its latest report 
of newspaper circulation and rate 
trends, the Assn. of National Adver- 
tisers states that circulations for the 
years 1946-1960 have increased only 
11.1% for daily newspapers and 13.2% 
for Sunday papers. Yet the rates per 
million circulation have increased 66% 
for dailies and 44.3% for Sunday 
papers. Rates per 5,000 lines have 
increased 84% for dailies; 62.9% for 
Sunday papers 


THE COLLEGE MARKET 


New York — When 30,000 of the na 
tion’s students return to college this 
month, they'll receive a gift worth 
$3.50 to $4.00 from the Guest Pac 
Corp. The company will launch its 
ambitious college sampling program 
with the “Campus Pac,” a gift pack- 
age consisting of products contributed 
by a dozen or more of the country’s 
leading drug, toiletry and cosmetics 
manufacturers—Procter & Gamble Co., 
Warner-Lambert, Colgate-Palmolive, 
Shulton, and Gillette, among others 
In the course of the coming academic 
year, Guest Pac expects to reach 3 
million students—75% of the nation’s 
student body. 


HOME INTERPHONE 


New York — Threatening the inter- 
com market is Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem’s new “Home interphone,” an 
intercom system that works entirely 
through telephones. Besides door- 
answering and electronic baby sitting, 
it provides a variety of services such 
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as hands-free talking and broadcast- 
ing by voice throughout the house. 
The equipment for the system, con- 
sisting of a telephone and small 
speaker, will be available early in 
1961. 


SALESMAN IS A GOOD EGG 


Nutley, N. J.—A “Chinese egg” called 
No Can Chew is helping Hoffman- 
La Roche's new B-complex vitamin- 
tablet, Rovicote, stand out among 
today’s bumper crop of new pharma- 
ceuticals. In fact, the smiling Oriental 
carries the entire introductory cam- 
paign on its nonexistent shoulders: 
Its name helps point out that, al- 
though most people find it distasteful 
to chew B-vitamins, Rovicote is de- 
signed to taste good; it makes a clever 
and noticeable mailing piece as a real 
egg-within-an-egg “Chinese egg”; it 
forms the basis for a humorous 
“Chinese” campaign, complete with 
fortune cookies that contain adver- 
tising parables. And, strangely, it even 
gets across the product idea: Rovicote 
is built like an egg, with the vitamin 
forming the “shell” and the tasty 
“edible” part inside 


BIRTH RATE DECLINES 


Washington, D. C.— Births are off 
2%. U. S. Public Health Service re- 
ports 2,011,000 live births registered 
in the first half of 1960; 1959 figures: 
2,056,000. The drop is probably due 
to the fact that, for several years, 
women have been marrying younger; 
they have been starting—and complet- 
ing—their families earlier. Since there 
is no evidence of a trend toward 
smaller families, the current drop is 
expected to continue only until the 
World War II babies reach marrying 
and reproducing age. 
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If you remember these posters, you know why Outdoor is called 


the Persistent Primary Medium 


Why does Outdoor advertising penetrate so deeply into the 
mind that it is remembered tor weeks, months and years? 
Iwo main reasons. 


One is simplicity of the Outdoor message. Outdoor by its 
very nature distills the selling message into a minimum of 


words and pictures, and drives it home with a clean, sharp 
blow. 


Another reason is repetition. Your message in Outdoor is 
exposed repetitively 21 times a month to an average of 94% 
of the car-owning families in a market 


Asa result, your message on Outdoor per ts in the mind 
of the viewer as with no other primary medium 

To help Outdoor go to work persistently for you, OAT 
national sales representative for Outdoor puts at your 
disposal research, planning, creative, and merchandising 
services. Just write or call the OAI regional office near you 


OUTDOOR 


ADVERTISING INCORPORATED 


With officesin: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Las Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle 
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PRODUCTION... 


4 


ADMINISTRATIVE... ENGINEERING... 


PURCHASING... 


How can you 


CONCENTRATE TO DOMINATE 


the metalworking market... 


++. and still cover all four buying influences? Metalworking is 
BIG . . . accounts for over half of all manufacturing in the nation. Metal- 
working is BROAD . . . embraces nine high volume sic segments. 
Metalworking is GROWING .. . will increase from $150 to $225 
billion by 1965 . . . $340 billion by 1970. In the light of these facts .. . 
are you investing enough to make the most of this BIG, BROAD, GROWING 
market? Are you covering all sic segments .. . all important buying 
influences? Are you concentrating your dollars . . . to create a dominant 
campaign in the publications which can help your salesmen most? Of 
course, you use the “‘verticals’’ and single function publications to round 
out your program. But first, make sure you invest enough dollars in a 
publication that enables you to CONCENTRATE TO DOMINATE the managers 
in all of Metalworking America. STEEL will do the job for you. 
STEEL’s circulation is proportionately matched to all sic’s in metal- 
working. By editing to the common interests of metalworking managers 
... STEEL covers all key buying influences in administration, produc- 
tion, purchasing and engineering. In STEEL . . . you can CONCENTRATE 
TO DOMINATE. 


&> 


serves ail four functions best because /t serves them a// 


A PENTON Publication Penton Building Cleveland 13, Ohio 


engineering 


Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Here’s an artist 
who sells 
your merchandise 


This man and many others like him on 
Packaging Corporation of America’s 

_ technical staff devote themselves to selling 
your products. Cooperating with product 
development and production engineers 
engaged in constant improvements of 
packaging materials and methods of 
all types, they form a creative team. Under 
their skilled hands the container or 
carton is transformed into a colorful, 
appealing creation that works for you in 
transit, promotes its contents from shelves 
and counters, invites buyers to reach for it. 
Experimenting with color arrangements, 
with special inks and a variety of printing 
processes ... theirs is a continuing quest 
for all the ways in which artful 
package exteriors can sell harder. 
Bringing this ingenuity to the design of 
your packaging is but one of countless 
ways in which Packaging Corporation of 
America’s concept of Planned Packaging, 
implemented through integrated national 
facilities, produces better packaging .. . 
more sales. Whether your requirements 
are large or small, regional or national, we 


welcome the opportunity to help you. 


Packaging Corporation of America 


1632 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Cartons + Containers + Displays + Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 
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WW I LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
ed ER NE RNR re 


vs. tax favoritism 


A number of the supporters of tax 
equality who face cooperative com- 
petition have strenuously protested 
your recent article, “The Cooperative 
Lincoln—More Marketing Revolutions” 
{Dynamarketer,” SM June 17]. While 
most of these people do not object to 
the cooperative form of doing busi- 
ness, they strenuously object to the 
tax-favored competitive position that 
cooperatives enjoy... . 

Mr. Lincoln can profess to adopting 
“capitalist” methods, but no true en- 
terpriser will believe it until coopera- 
tives and mutuals pay the same taxes 
as proprietary business 


Gaaner M. Lester 


President 
National Tax Equity Assn 
Washington, D.C 


& Since we are substantial taxpayers 
ourselves, we naturally favor the tax- 
paying enterprise. But that doesn't 
blind us to the fact that an interesting 
individual may be a member of the 
“enemy” camp. 


what's backwards? 


In your August 19 issue [“Notes 
from the Editor's Side Pocket”) you 
ask readers if they go from “front to 
back” or from “back to front.” I find 
that back to front is usual for me 
Wondering why this should be true, I 
finally realized that there was a simple 
answer: Being left handed, I usually 
hold the bound edge of a magazine in 
my right hand and thumb through 
with my left 

Apparently, however, this is not the 
whole answer—unless the advertising 
group to which you referred has 
proved a haven for us “south- 
paws.” 


R. W. Preiven 


Marketing Administration 
Large Lamp Dept. 
General Electric Co 
Cleveland, Ohio 


My habit is to scan the con- 
tents, leaf rapidly front to back, stop- 
ping to read the things of immediate 
concern, to sample others, and to 
know in 15 minutes the general nature 
of the entire issue, including new ad- 
vertising approaches. 

(I think this is a professional char- 
acteristic of newspaper editorial and 
publicity people, who want to know 
how their stories were handled and 
whether the paper got scooped; 
whereas publication advertising men 
and many agency men work from back 
to front to see what the competition 
did and who got the best positions. ) 


Later, as time permits, I read 
through SM thoroughly, tearing out 
the material I want to keep. For years 
it has taken more of my time than 
any other publication in the market- 
ing and communications field. 


Roy KoLLeENBORN 


New York, N.Y. 


young salesmen, well cdvised 


I was greatly impressed by the 
article, “Advice for Young Salesmen” 
[SM August 19], by William R. Kelly 
of Sinclair Refining Co. 

If reprints are available, I would 
like 20 for distribution to my asso- 
clates 


Dwicut D. Jarvis 


Branch Sales Manager 
The Pillsbury Co. 
Silver Spring, Md 


.. ond veterans reminded 


very sound advice for every 
young man starting in the sales pro- 
fession and an excellent reminder to 
the many experienced salesmen who 
sometimes seem to have forgotten the 
fundamental principles of sound 
salesmanship and the responsibilities 
of a salesman to his company. 


Noian C. NEWMAN 


General Manager 
Little Giant Pump Co 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


Mr. Kelly's ability to express 
himself with great directness and ob- 
vious understanding on this very im- 
portant subject has resulted in what 
I believe to be an outstanding article 

I would like to send it to all mem- 
bers of our sales organization—old and 
young 


ARNOLD M. RAPHAEI 


Vice President, General Manager 
Esquire Socks 
New York, N.Y 


. We would like 300 reprints of 
this article 


G. E. WruiaMs 


Manager, Marketing 
Medical X-Ray 
General Electric Co 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


& Reprints of “Advice for Young 
Salesmen” are available at 25 cents 
each. Write: Readers’ Service Bureau, 
Sales Management, 630 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y 


Sales Management 


In 
Catholic 
Institutions 


Concentrated 
Coverage! 


Catholic Management Journal provides 
vital management ideas to more than 
21,000 (audited by Vac) selected pas- 
tors and key Catholic administrators 
. .. before, during and after construc- 
tion. 


Catholic institutional readers verify 
the strong impact of Catholic Man- 
agement Journal. A recent VAC analy- 
sis indicates 99.1% readership. 


Issued five times a year . . . in Feb- 
tuary, April, june, September and 
November . . . Catholic Management 
Journal is keyed to the most active 
specifying and buying seasons of the 
year. 


* 


_ SEND FOR VAC AUDIT REPORT 
AND SAMPLE COPY OF CMJ. 
es 


y 


CATHOLIC 
MANAGEMENT JOURNAL 


400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Orlando Sentinel-Star 


LEADS NATION 
IN NEWS CONTENT! 
iam rtm mat? 


Orlando’s Sentinel and Star brought their readers 
40,120,228 lines of news and feature content in 1959. 
This news lineage measured by Media Records, Inc. 
an independent research organization, put Orlando 
Sentinel-Star number one in the nation among com- 
bination newspapers for news content. 


ONE-HALF MILLION people live in the Central Florida 
five-county area, where the Orlando Sentinel-Star 
outsells, by a ratio of 6 to 1, all other major Florida 
dailies. With the top news and feature lineage in 
the nation we must be giving our readers more for J 
their money . . . of course this means our adver- 
tisers get more for their money too! 


AS MEASURED BY MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


Newspaper Combination Lines News 

. Orlando Sentinel and Star 40,120,228 
New Orleans Times-Picayune and States-item 33,100,356 
Phoenix Republic-Gazette 33,069,577 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and News 32,864,650 & 
San Diego Union-Tribune 31,920,877 § 
Riverside Press and Enterprise 30,803,501 
Tulsa World and Tribune 29,781,904 && 
Indianapolis Star-News 29,765,098 & 
New Haven Journal-Courier and Register 29,660,990 3 
Long Beach Independent, Press Telegram 29,461,746 
Boston Herald-Traveler 29,452,978 & 
Providence Journal-Bulletin 29,262,822 @ 

. Salt Lake City Deseret News-Telegram and Tribune 29,142,911 
Boston Globe 28,872,574 & 
Tampa Tribune and Times 28,754,224 & 
Atlanta Journal and Constitution 28,581,035 @ 
Worcester Telegram and Gazette 27,898,033 & 
Baltimore Sun 27,688,843 
Memphis Commercial Appeal and Press Scimitar. 26,801,875 @ 
Rochester Democrat Chronicle and Times-Union. 26,753,208 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times 26,736,989 
Louisville Courier Journal and Times 26,596,134 § 
Richmond Times-Dispatch and News-Leader 26,562,957 & 
Harrisburg Patriot and News 25,141,776 & 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette and News-Sentinel 26,045,993 & 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune 25,860,442 & 

. Newport News Press and Times-Herald 25,832,133 jj 
Erie Times and News 25,620,329 

. Dayton Journal-Herald and News 25,604,288 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 25,263,006 
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Orlando's 
Metropolitan 
Area 

of 317,412 is 
fastest-growing 


ies Orlando Sentinel-S 
ce Prlanoo Dentinel-Dtar 
We lead ALL at Cape Canaveral.. .'Gateway to the Moon” 
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Bobby never heard 


of Continental’s 
Gair division 
but the GAIR 


people know Bobby 
very well! 


Unknown to Bobby, a Continental division called Gair 
watches him and his famous appetite constantly. That’s why 
smart manufacturers sell what Bobby eats in Gair cartons. 

They know, for instance, that Continental's research has 
carefully recommended the board to preserve the fullest flavor 
of Bobby's vanilla fudge . . . the clean sheet to give printing 
quality that sells. 

Those smart manufacturers also know that this is just one of 
the vast selection of boards Continental produces for maximum 
economy, cfficiency and sales appeal. They know, too, that 
Continental has complete printing facilities—gravure, lithography 
and letterpress—in plants from coast to coast. 

So remember, years of leadership in the printing, construction 
and manufacture of folding cartons and boards give 
Continental's Gair division the experience 
to turn your problem into profits. 

Call us today! 


~~ 


=~ 


ae 


& 
% 


a GAIR CONTINENTAL ©can COMPANY BOXBOARD AND FOLDING CARTON DIVISION 


530 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 36. N. Y. 
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THEY'RE IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


His Forte: Communicating 


In order to take his new job as 
v-p of marketing, Industrial Products 
Group, Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., 
43-year-old Richard L. Siegel had to 
give up the presidency of Gardner 
Division, Diamend National Corp 
(He'd been with the company for 11 
years.) And in order to achieve its 
goal of $100 million in annual sales 
within the next few years—an increase 
of $34,325,000 over last vear’s total- 
Hudson has been doing some re- 
organizing of its own. Previously four 
separate sales organizations — Con- 
sumer, Multiwall, Paper Merchant and 
Bulk divisions—all reported to the 


Airkem’s New Prexy: From the Lab to Sales 


Frank W.. Conkling got his first 
job (with Airkem, Inc.) through pull 
He’s gotten to the presidency through 
brains, salesmanship, technical know- 
how—and by working like a horse 
Airkem is the world’s leading manu- 


Sales Management 


facturer of odor counteracting chemi- 
cals. Its best-known product—to the 
layman—is “Air-Wick,” distributed in 
the U.S. by Lever Brothers. The 
firm’s industrial and commercial di- 
visions operate in 282 cities in the 
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executive v-p. Now, all but Consumer 
will become divisions within the new 
Industrial Products Group. They'll re- 
port to Siegel. Hudson’s ambitions 
were an undoubted attraction to so 
ambitious and articulate a man as 
Siegel. People who know him agree 
that his long suit is communication. 
He has an impressive ability to boil 
down large quantities of facts and de- 
tails into communicative ideas. And 
he gets his ideas across. He was born 
in Davenport, lowa, began his career 
in the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of International Harvester. He 
came to the paper industry when he 
joined Gardner Board & Carton Co., 
which later became a division of 
Diamond National Corp 


U. S. Through subsidiaries and dis 
tributors, Airkem sells its products in 
more than 100 foreign countries. One 
of its more interesting aspects: the 
SOS smoke odor and decontamina- 
tion service (which Conkling started) 
Suppose a huge store has a fire 
Everything smells of smoke; SOS, in 
24 hours, can have sheets smelling 
like sheets, leather like leather, not by 
masking the smoke odor but by 
A foundry belches 
sulphur fumes, the community pro- 
tests. SOS can solve the problem 

Frank Conkling has been with Air 
kem continuously since 1946. His 
uncle, W. H. Wheeler, one of the 
founders (and the recently deceased 
president), offered him 


counteracting it 


a sales job 
when he came out of the University 
of Vermont where he had done gradu- 
ate work in engineering. (He also 
holds a BS in chemistry from the 
University of Chattanooga.) He’s per- 
sonally responsible for having sold 
the concept of odor counteraction to 
the public, to industrial firms and 
commercial establishments. Highly 
vocal, a bundle of energy, he thinks 
of himself first as a salesman, then 
as an engineer or chemist. Since 1955 
he’s been v-p in charge of sales for 
the Western Hemisphere. He lives 
with his wife and five children in a 
Victorian house overlooking the 


Hudson. 


@ INTERNATIONAL PAPER-—The Ultimate Source 


How to improve a 35-year-old paper 


More packaging news from International Paper) 


Read about our Gator-Hide_ kraft paper line 
and new bleached Gator-Hide Extensible Kraft. 


ind natural 
Our crattsn 
ent specialty ape Papers t 
i ! I 
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Che reputation of 
vater repellent highly absorben 


i 
dely used kraft paper beg 
il Paper made its first 1 istant. Poly-coated, waxec 
5 papers so available 


South in 1925 
" ur Southern n 


The future of Gator-Hide industr 
rs, a second and third generati inlimited, Their versatility will 
ire still finding new uses for this Gator ‘ the science of packaging for ye irs to 

# strong protective packaging paper International Paper can provide vou with the 
idditions is widest range of papers boards and packaging 


One of the most valuable recent 
hleached Gator-Hide Extensible 


paper pr wWides built-in stretch for extra stre neth 


Kraft. This issistance in the industry. Call us or contact vow 
converte! he’s pr bably been doing business 


It is ideal for industrial wrappings multiwall with us for vears 


) INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17, N.Y. 


NEWS! 


NO INCREASE 
IN RATES FOR 
FIRST HALF 61 


Parade circulation is increasing substantially (884,000 in 
the last year). An important part of this increase has been 
achieved by Parade distributing newspapers without expen- 
sive promotions to force the growth. 

This is not true of most general magazines. Reluctant sub- 
scribers are forced to order, by ever gaudier deckle-edged, 
gilt-lined, cut-rate, pay-later offers by air mail and telephone 
The advertiser pays the bill. Many publications are raising 
rates for increased circulation and for added costs. 

But, as a result of operating efficiency, Parade has avoided 
raising basic charges, both to distributing newspapers and 
to advertisers— despite rising costs for an improved product. 


In fact, throughout the last half of 1960, Parade is deliver- 
ing its new high in circulation at a cost-per-thousand lower 
han was charged during the last half of 1959. 

Parade continues to hold the line. Current advertising rates 
(card #36) will remain in effect through July 2, 1961 with 
rates guaranteed. 

Based on past performance, it is expected that additional 
newspapers will begin distributing Parade during the next 
six to nine months. The circulation of such newspapers will 
be delivered as bonus through July 2, 1961. 

No need to wait or wonder about 1961 rates. Place firm 
first-half orders now without fear of rate change. 


PARADE 


The Magazine Section 
of 65 Leading 
Sunday Newspapers 
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The ‘Secret’ Hand 
In Private Brands 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 

Senior Editor 
The biggest national advertisers are betting record billions on their brands. In eight space and 
time media last year the top 100 of them bought a combined $1.69 billion. And if you add their 
efforts in such other media as point-of-purchase, premiums, sampling, direct mail and more, 
their total advertising tab probably exceeded $2.5 billion. 


Indeed, these 100 biggest branders may have paid the bills for a full quarter of all the $11 bil- 
lion estimated to have been spent by scores of thousands of national, regional and local adver- 
tisers in all media in 1959. 


They have built a big stake in their national brands. 


Surely, they must put every ounce of effort into the further strengthening of their hard-won 
franchises. Surely, they—among all advertisers—must fight with all their resources the growing 
tide of private brands. 


But do they? 


The answer is: Most of these biggest advertisers don’t. In fact, many of them even supply their 
private brand rivals. 


Pe eee 
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The ‘Secret’ Hand in Private Brands 


eading advertisers in such indus- 
es as ‘foods and beverages and 
liquor, in drugs and soaps and toi- 
letries, in oil and rubber and chemi- 
cals, in electrical and building prod- 
ucts, today sell their products for 
others’ labels. Those who do so “sub- 
stantially” represent at least half of 
the top 100. 

The eight media from which the 
totals for this article are taken are 
newspapers, general and farm maga- 
zines, business publications, network 
and spot television, spot radio and 
outdoor. 

From the 100 advertisers, one-third 
may be lopped off in a group: 

@ The motorcar industry and the 
advertising leaders, at least in cigar- 
ettes, soft drinks and beer (with one 
slight exception in beer) sell all their 
output under their own brands. 

© Six of the top 100 are service 
companies: the Bell System, Pruden- 
tial Life, and four big airlines. 

e Another is Florida Citrus Com- 
mission — which for obvious reasons 
cannot single out anyone's particular 
oranges and grapefruit. 

But among the rest there seems to 
be a growing tendency to carry cus- 
tomers — and brands—on both shoul- 
ders, and, publicly at least, not to 
let the right (or national-brand) hand 
know what the left (or private-brand) 
hand is doing. 

They are glad to supply such super- 
retailers as A&P, Safeway, and Kro- 
ger, Sears, Montgomery Ward and 
Woolworth. And the “national ad- 
vertisers” find that, in their growth, 
the “private-brand advertisers” rap- 
idly are becoming “national,” too. 

If retailers were counted among the 
top 100 advertisers, Sears, Roebuck 
would rank third. Its $69.5 million in 
1959 (and this is an actual figure, not 
an estimate) would put Sears just 
below General Motors’ $110.6 mil- 
lion for the eight media, and Procter 
& Gamble’s $105.6 million. When 
you include the mail-order catalogue 
as a medium, Sears’ advertising tab 
came to perhaps $125 million. 

Ninety-five percent of Sears’ $4- 
billion business is in its own brands. 

In the top advertisers’ list are sev- 
eral companies — three in chemicals, 
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for example, and two in metals 
whose business is largely selling in- 
gredients and materials to others 

But even among companies pri- 
marily concerned with finished con- 
sumer products certain factors are 
spurring a trend to find big buyers 
fast. “Commodity” companies in 
everything from milk to green coffee 
to grain and fruits and vegetables 
can be glutted. In certain industries 
detergents, for instance—production 
capacity now exceeds ability to sell 
through regular retail channels. Also 
manufacturers in many industries to 
day are glad to have big (private- 
brand) customers to help them main- 
tain a steady flow of production and 
sales 

They recognize the fact that pri 
vate-label customers are here to sta 

and probably to grow — and, there 
fore, they might as well get theirs 
If you can't lick ‘em, join ‘em 

The extent to which the retailers 
have not been licked is suggested by 
the fact that five-sixths of grocery 


chains, of all sizes, now sell their own 
labels, and about three-fifths of them 
say they are increasing the number of 
such labels. They believe that store 
identity now means more than brand 
identity. 

As Chilton’s Food Engineering has 
pointed out: “Private labels are in 
creasing in numbers, expanding in 
kinds of products and growing in 
strength. The big-volume buyer calls 
the shots in the ‘battle of the brands.” ” 

Food is the biggest industry and, 
more than any other retail group, 
grocery retailers keep in constant and 
close touch with their customers 

The ten biggest chains now do 
44% of all super market volume and 
nearly one-third of all grocery vol 
ume. They are growing faster than 
their major suppliers: In the last five 
vears, while ik ten largest food 
manufacturers were expanding com 
bined sales by 14%, from $9.485 bil 
lion to $10.845 billion, the ten largest 
food retailers nearly trebled that rate 
at 40%, from $10.117 billion to $14 
175 billion. 

Among the ten manufacturers, only 
Corn Products (largely due to acquisi 
tion of Best Foods) increased sales 
more than 50%. This company, Na 
tional Dairy, General Foods, Ralston 
Purina, Borden and Campbell Soup 
Swift, 
Wilson and General Mills were almost 
unchanged. Armour declined 

Meanwhile, each of the ten food 
chains gained substantially 
them more than 50% each 


provided ail the group's gain 


six of 
Kroger, 


a record $1,689,900,000 


advertising. 


facture for others’ labels. 


Top 10 Advertisers Bet 


Big national advertisers would seem to be going all out to support 
their brands. In just eight space and time media in 1959, the average 
expenditure among the top 100 was $16.9 million; and the median, 
$10.4 million. Combined eight-media expenditures of the 100 reached 


In the last decade, in fact, expenditures of all national advertisers 
for their brands expanded nearly half again as fast as did those by all 
retail advertisers for their stores—and brands 

Advertising agent Leo Burnett reported to Food Business that in the 
1949-58 decade, while “local” advertising was rising from $2.2 billion 
to $3.9 billion (or 77%), “national” advertising pushed ahead from 
$5.2 billion to $10.2 billion (or 96% 

Burnett predicted that, of a total $20-billion advertising tab in 1968, 
$13.25 billion would be spent for “national” and $6.9 billion for “local” 


But increasingly the advertising investments even of the biggest na- 
tional advertisers are being diluted—and jeopardized—by their manu- 
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National Tea, Food Fair, Winn-Dixie, 
Grand Union and Jewel. 

Progressive Grocer finds that “in 
ten of the 12 largest food chains, 
private brands now account for 10% 
of the total volume and 15% of the 
grocery volume—excluding meats and 
produce.” The Wall Street Journal 
points out that “the four largest food 
chains — A&P, Safeway, Kroger and 
American — not only are the largest 

rivate-brand promoters but have the 
tim expansion plans for them.” 

One study now being made will 
show the big chains’ private-brand 
share in groceries at 20%. 

No grocery chain is yet national 
Only a few other chains—among them 
Sears, Ward, Penney and Woolworth 
—can claim to be. But on the other 
hand, it is estimated that only 5% of 
all advertised brands have “really na- 
tional distribution.” 

Among the manufacturers who are 
national, says E. B. Weiss of Doyle 
Dane Bernbach advertising agency 
(in a study titled “The Coming Battle 
with the Giant Retailers’ Advertised 
Brands”), “at least half turn out spe 
cial labels for distributors. Some of 
them devote 40% or more of total 
output to distributor-controlled 
brands.” 

Excluding the motorcar, soft drink 
cigarette and beer companies, the 
seTvice and supplier companies, and 
the Florida group, 68 among the 100 
top advertisers may be said to be 
“exposed to temptations” to sell for 
others’ labels 


The 68 include 21 in foods; 22 in 
drugs, toiletries and cleansers; seven 
oil companies; four in liquor; three 
each in rubber and electric products; 
two in confections, and six miscel- 
laneous. 

SM wrote to the presidents of 
these 68 companies to ask: 

“1. What percentage of your com- 
pany’ total dollar sales volume is 
now sold to customers for their labels? 

“2. What was your company’s ra- 
tio for others’ labels five 
years ago? 


and 15 


“3. In the next five vears do you 
expect your company to sell more or 
less of vour dollar total for others’ 
labels?” 

The number of replies was rela- 
tively small. For the most part they 
came from manufacturers that con- 
centrate exclusively or predominantly 
on their own national brands 


In Foods: 


Presidents William B. (Bev 
Murphy of Campbell Soup and Frank 
R. Armour, Jr., of Heinz gave an 
emphatic “No” or zero to all three 
questions. So did Nile E. Cave, v-p 
of National Biscuit, who added: “At 
the present time we do not anticipate 
doing any private-label manufactur 
ing 

But it might be noted that condi 
tions may alter even the strongest 
policies. During the depressed "30's 
Nabisco was said to be 
tempted 


sorely 
Until now Campbell 


$1.7 Billion on Brands 


More than half—or $992.4 million—of the nearly $1.7-billion total of 
last year’s leading 100 was spent by the top 25. In this select group 
are the big three in motor cars, the big six in cigarettes and the Bell 
System—all of which concentrate on their own national brands. So do 
such leaders as Bristol-Myers, Gillette, Campbell Soup and Miles Labora- 
tories. But all of the 11 others in the first 25 are said to have at least 
some customers’-labels business: P&G, General Foods, Lever, American 
Home, Coigate, GE, General Mills, Seagram, Sterling Drug, National 


Dairy and Kellogg. 


Among the second 25—spending a combined $343.6 million in the 
eight media—at least 13 do some private labeling. 


Among the third 25—spending $211.6 million—at least 15 do some 
Among the fourth 25 ($142.3 million) the private-label promoters 


number at least 12 


Thus more than half of the top 100 national advertisers—with com- 
bined expenditures for their brands of more than $700 million—dissipate 
much of their effort by “creating” customers’ brands to compete with 


their own. 


Sales Management 


has managed to hold 65% of the 
canned soup business, under its own 
brand, against all comers. 
however, Campbell's dominance will 
be challenged for the first time by a 
major chain’s brand. 

Some repliers report an infinitesi- 
mal share of total for private brands: 
Robert H. Bennett, v-p of General 
Foods, shows that “manufacture for 
private labeling is an extremely 
small part of our business and is 
likely to diminish. A good share of 
even this small business results from 
agreements that had been made by 
companies we acquired.” 

(Last 
private-label competition,” GF stepped 
up its combined expenditures in the 
eight media by 43% to $61 million 

Charles H. Bell, president, replies 
that “less than 1%” of General Mills 
business today derives from others 
labels. Though twice as high 15 
vears ago, the current ratio has held 
over the past five years. Bell foresees 
“no material change” 
uge by 1965 

An executive of Swift & Co. says 
that “any figures that 
could be developed for our business 


Soon, 


year, “to meet increased 


in this perc ent 


percentage 


would not be meaningful, because of 
the tremendous volume of products 
handled and the negligible percent- 
age produced for customers labels 
In actual pounds, however, the pri 
vate-label product may seem large.’ 

Checks made for SM by food-dis 
tribution specialists reveal that lead 
ing food advertisers which do a “sub 
stantial” part (often more than 15% 
of their dollar volume for others’ 
labels include, in cereal products, 
Kellogg, Quaker Oats, Pillsbury, Rals- 
ton Purina, and Continental Baking: 
National Dairy (including Kraft), Bor 
den and Carnation Milk; Standard 
Brands, Armour, Nestlé and Beech- 
Nut Life Savers 

Corn Products tells SM that on the 
private-labeling count it is “99.44% 
pure.” But “others’ labels” can in 
clude business with other national 
advertisers. Corn Products makes corn 
flakes for Kellogg in Europe 

Three big fruit and vegetable 
canners which did not quite make the 
100 top advertisers’ list - Del Monte, 
Hunt and Libby — all are reported as 
producing for chain-store labels 


In Drugs, Soaps and Toiletries: 


Paul R. Parrette, trade relations 
manager, replies for H. J. Morgens, 
president of Procter & Gamble, that 
until Grocery Manufacturers of Amer 
ica (P&G and 50 others among the 
top 100 are GMA members) has com 
pleted a pending study of “distributor 
brands and certain trade practices,” 
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The ‘Secret’ Hand in Private Brands 


P&G prefers not to talk on this sub- 
ject. 

“It is our feeling,” Parrette adds, 
“that a great deal of the information 
at present floating around |on private 
brands] is pretty much guesswork or 
information prejudiced in one way or 
another.” 

Nevertheless, SM’s checkers report, 
all of “soap’s” big three—P&G, Lever 
Brothers and Colgate-Palmolive—pro- 
duce for others’ labels. P&G is said 
to do so through a subsidiary, Hewitt 
Soap Co. 

Yet, except for the big three in 
motorcars, these three spend more 
money to promote their own brands 
than do the leaders of anv other in- 
dustry. Their combined expenditures 
in the eight media rose last year from 
$198.3 million to $212 million 

Among others which, to a greate1 
or lesser extent are reported to help 
the others’-labels cause are American 
Home Products, No. 6 in advertiser 
ranking ($52.1 million in the eight 
media); Sterling Drug ($22 million); 
Carter Products and S. C. Johnson 
(each $9.3 million); Johnson & John- 
son ($8.1 million); and Helene Curtis 
Industries and Texize Chemicals. 

The virgins in the drug group 


which do not bestow their favors on 


others’ brands seem to be Bristol 
Myers, Gillette, Miles Labs and Rev- 
lon. 

Equally emphatic about their ex- 
clusive own-national-brand operations 
are two big paper-product adver- 
tisers: Scott ($8.3 million) and Kim- 
berly-Clark ($6.9 million). A Kim- 
berly-Clark executive “zeros” all of 
SM’s questions on past, present and 
future efforts for others’ brands 


Among Oil Refiners: 

Replies here probably refer to con 
sumer products. But all the big oil 
companies today also are engaged in 
petro-chemicals— materials for others’ 
products. Also, some of them make 
such relatively minor products as in 
secticides for customers to brand 

Two of the biggest refiners, how 
ever, tell SM that thev confine their 
output entirely to their own brands 
These two also happen to come close 
to having 48-state distribution 

J. W. Foley, president of Texaco 
($11.9 million in the eight media), 
puts down zeros after our questions, 
with the comment: “It is our policy 
to sell under our own brands.” This 
is also emphasized by A. L. Nicker- 
son, president of Socony Mobil ($5.8 
million 


But among eight big oil adver- 
tisers (with $22-billion combined 
sales) the others do encourage private 
labeling on combined sales of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. For in 
stance, L. H. Austin, director of busi- 
ness analysis and market research of 
Gulf Oil Corp ($5.6 million in the 
eight media), says that its business for 
others’ labels is “7% of our total dol 
lar volume.” In Gulf’s case, in 1959 
the 7% came to $189 million. 

Five years ago 10% of Gulf's total 
volume (or $170 million) was for 
“others,” and 15 years ago the ratio 
was 15%. By 1965 the company 
expects to cut the current 7% 

Though Sun Oil Co. failed to make 
the top 100 advertiser list in 1959, it 
still advertises in the eight media at 
a $5-million-plus rate. A Sunoco ex 
ecutive reports that sales for others’ 
brands “approximate 17% of our total 
on a [physical] volume basis.” Thus 
of the 1959 total of $736 million, at 
least $125 million went into custome: 
brands 

Both big Standard Oil of New 
Jersey—largest of all manufacturers in 
assets—and Standard Oil of Indiana 
are reported to do substantial others’ 
labels business. Information on two 
other top advertising oil refiners 
Shell and Sinclair is not available 


In Tires: 

The three leading tire advertisers 
are Goodvear, Firestone and Good 
rich. To support their national brands 
thev spent a combined $28.2 million 
in the eight media last year 

Goodvear emphasizes to SM that 
it “concentrates 100% on our own 
brands.” But an exception to this 
rule may be Goodyear's subsidiary, 


In the last five years, nationally advertised brands 


National Brands Gain, MRCA Consumers Report 


spaghetti sauce, from 77% to 68%; 


instant coffee, 


increased their share of “commodity” volume in 11 
classifications, reduced their share in six, and were 
unchanged in four, Market Research Corp. of America 
tells SM. The findings were made in “diary” reports 
from MRCA’s continuing panel of 6,000 families. 


Between 1955 and 1960, national brands gained 
in canned spaghetti with meat, from 85% to 94% of 
commodity total; in frosting mixes, from 84% to 90%; 
instant pudding, 84 to 91%; paper towels, 83 to 93%; 
cold cereals, 91% to 97%; dentifrices, 75% to 86%; 
regular pudding, 79% to 82%; syrup, 70% to 76%; 
tuna, 49% to 57%; liquid starch, 50% to 54%, and 
regular coffee, 32% to 40%. 


On the other hand, national brands lost ground in 


88% to 68%; frozen meat pies, 74% to 61%; canned 
pineapple, 62% to 56%; margarine, 42% to 38%, 
and frozen orange concentrate, from 35% to 24% 

The national brand share was unchanged in dry 
starch, 95%; in toilet soap, 88%; cake mixes, 91%, 
and toilet tissue, 74%. 

In nine commodities, MRCA finds, there are more 
major contenders today than there were in 1955; in 
two—spaghetti with meat and spaghetti sauce—there 
cre fewer, and in ten the number is unchanged. 

More contenders were reported in paper towels, 
cold cereals, dentifrices, syrup, tuna, frozen meat pies, 
canned pineapple, margarine and frozen orange con 
centrate 
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Kelly-Springfield. Firestone is re- 
to make some products for 
others’ labels. In addition to juggling 
such a variety of brands as Hood, 
Miller, Diamond and _ Brunswick, 
Goodrich makes Gulf tires for sale 
through that oil company’s stations 
In tires and some other industries, 
however, middle-size manufacturers 
are the primary suppliers of private 
brands. Mansfield is said to special- 
ize in others’ labels. Several makers, 
including Armstrong, produce for 
Sears. Seiberling has formed a sub- 
sidiary to make and sell to independ- 
ent dealers a low-price private-label 
tire. Mohawk does some others’ 
labels business 
Meanwhile, however, the five big- 
gest rubber companies (combined vol- 
ume $5.2 billion) are strengthening 
their national brands through their 
own stores. In addition to many 
thousands of other outlets, Firestone 
now controls 785 stores. Coodyear 
has 620; Goodrich, 485; General, 
about 125. U.S. Rubber is now 
launching a chain of “TBA super 
markets” (tires, batteries, accessories) 
and expects to have 200 of them 
within five vears 


In Chemicals: 


In contrast with the top advertisers 
of some other industries, the adver 
tising-to-sales ratio of Du Pont, Union 
Carbide and American Cyanamid is 
small $27.5 million in the eight 
media, combined, on $3-billion sales 

These and other big chemical plo 
ducers have become packagers and 
merchandisers only in comparatively 
recent years. The bulk of their busi- 
ness still is literally bulk in tank 
cars and trainloads. In addition to 
being one another's best customers, 
they provide chemicals and plastics 
for thousands of manufacturers and 
other customers. But some of thei: 
products are marketed by others, 
under their labels, largely “as is.” 

A Du Pont executive tells SM that 
“we are not in a position to know 
what volume is sold to customers who 
package the products and market 
them under their own labels.” 

Eastman Kodak says that it has 
long confined its business to its own 
brands. But an affiliate, Tennessee 
Eastman, is a “bulk” supplier. On its 
own, Eastman spent $14.4 million in 
eight media in 1959 to support $914 
million sales 


In Electrical Products: 

GE boasts: (1) That more money is 
spent for its trade-mark than for any 
other brand in the world (Chevrolet 
is second), and (2) that everything it 
makes bears the GE symbol. (With 


tens of thousands of products, how 
ever, some may be forgotten.) 

On the other hand, Westinghouse 
admits to a substantial appliance vol 
ume for Montgomery Ward and is 
reported to private-label lamp bulbs 
for Sears. SM sources also check 
RCA as a private-label-provider. 

Among middle-size electric product 
makers, Norge has admitted to mak- 
ing iceboxes for Macy's; Whirlpool 
has long obtained half or more of its 
total business from Sears 


In Liquor: 


The bigger booze boys have so 
many brands of their own to juggle 


that they haven't much time to 
court others. Just four distillers put 
a combined $65.9 million into the 
listed media. Predominantly, they 
concentrated in five print media. But 
through wine, chemical and/or phar- 
maceutical divisions two of them - 
Schenley and particularly Seagram 
managed to spread their word around 
on the air. 

Seagram spent more than 40% of 
all the advertising dollars of the big 
four. 

In distilled spirits, National Dis- 
tillers’ others’-label ratio is said to be 
virtually zero. (Its Bellows division 


continued on page 152 


to a “limited” extent 


viewed 


goods, 22.4%; 


in any of the stores surveyed 


More Private Labels Planned by Chains 


In a report to American Marketing Assn. a year ago, Richard 
G. Zimmerman of Super Market Merchandising said that 84% 
of super markets surveyed then carried private brands 
one percent of them did so to a “considerable” extent and 13% 

Among all the stores surveyed, the private-label share cf total 
grocery sales doubled from 5% in 1953 to 10.7% in 1958. 

Fifty-nine percent of all these stores expected to expand the 
number of private-label items; 37% would keep about the same 
number, and only 3% would reduce them. 

In ao current survey among 125 top grocery chain buyers or 
merchandisers in 73 markets across the country, Selling Research, 
inc., New York, found that the “strongest” private labels are on 
canned fruit and vegetables, reported by 48.8% of those inter- 


Next in rank were coffee, 25.6%; dairy products, 24.8%; bo. i 
soaps and detergents, 20.8%; salad dressing, 
13.6%; frozen foods, 12%; evaporated milk, 11.2%; cooking oils 
and shortenings, 10.4%; staples, 9.6%; ice cream, 8%; tea, 7.2%; 
fruit juice, 6.4%, and preserves, 5.6% 

Seventeen other types of products were reported, ranging from 
candy, nuts and peanut butter (mentioned by 4.8%), down to soft 
drinks, potato chips, beer, dog food (mentioned by 0.8%). Two 
types of products, hosiery and drugs, were not then private-labeled 


To the question, “In what other lines are you, right now, con- 
sidering the addition of private labels?” Selling Research says, 
only “24 positive answers were obtained.” Most frequently spec- 
ified were soaps and detergents, by 25%; 
and fruit, by 16.7%, and dairy products and bleach, each 12.5%. 

One-third of these 24 repliers were “right now” considering 
adding private-label instant coffee, salad dressing, staples, hosiery, 
potato chips and peanut butter. 
private-label instant tea, cooking oil and shortening, honey, apple 
sauce, cake mixes, fruit juice, canned or packaged meat, paper 
goods, liquid starches, dog food, soft drinks and drugs 

Several of them said: “All lines possible.” 

Of the 24 repliers planning immediate expansion of private 
labels, 16 said they would not, and eight said they would, “‘re- 
duce the number of competing national brands.” 


Seventy- 


canned vegetables 


One-sixth of them would add 
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Studebaker's 
Shop-A-Thon: 


Hoopla, Prizes 


And Sales 


ANYONE FOR SILVER DOLLARS at three cents each? Draw- 
ings make it possible. Stores in shopping centers, where 
Lark’s show is playing, tie in with silver dollar sales bee. 
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In Kalamazoo it ope ned 
In city after city it garnered as 


many as 3,000 new prospects for dealers 


N MIAML it sold 50 cars 
| the famous mall 

“It” is an old idea brought up to date with drama and 
excitement—a demonstration that surrounds the product 
with color and audience participation. In Studebaker's 
case the show is called the Lark Shop-A-Thon 

Shop-A-Thons move from one city’s shopping center to 
the next. Thev run a week, are emceed by the indefat 
igable John Reed King the well-known radio ind TV 
personality King and the Shop A-Thon creator, Jules 
Evan Baker, who own and direct the Lark Shop-A-Thon 
tested their first show in the Lennox Square Shopping 
Center at Atlanta, have been refining it ever since. With 
Cur h pertormane c the production bec one ure more 
elaborate 


PA typical Shop A-Thon gets off the ground with a mo 
toreade of new Larks, supplied by local dealers, which 
tours the surrounding area after a newspaper and radio 
send-off by the dealers. The cavalcade rolls into the shop 
ping center with police escort and the production is on 
with a frantic start. There are fashion shows produced in 
co-operation with local shops; sample rides in a J.ark 
“Tankfull” runs with prizes to guessers who come closest 
to estimating how long it will take the Lark to run out 
of gas. There are such gimmicks as silver dollars on sal 
for three cents, $100 shopping sprees for “happy looking 
couples. A $20 bill is awarded to the person who, after 
studying the Lark price tags, remembers all the facts and 
figures. 

The Shop-A-Thon is actually a showroom-away-from 
home for local Lark dealers. With as many as 30,000 


HAPPIEST, and why not? They won a TV set at a recent Lark Shop-A-Thon just 
for looking happy! John Reed King, partner in the Shop-A-Thon productions, 
dreams up such gimmicks to keep the crowds coming, and also garner prospects. 


FASHION GAME—Nothing like the swish of tulie to bring out the ladies—seems to 
bring the guys, too. Feature of traditional Lark fashion show is a quiz game, based 
on vaive of model's clothes. Styles are related to various Lark models and colors 


yx yple each day to study the cars while they watch the 
show, dealers have a field day. And King keeps the pot 


boiling by getting the audience into Lark cars by means 
of the Lark quiz phones in each automobile. Prizes are 
also given to alert persons who are able to digest the 
sales message they get from the quiz phones. In the mean 
time, King runs closed-circuit TV shows (“See yourself 
on TV!"), features audience participation stunts 


> Each day the show is different. One dav there will be 
spot radio broadcasts by local stations which provide 
clues for finding the Lucky Lark shopper. When the 
imateur detectives turn up at the shopping center with 
their children, there is a real haystack with hidden prizes 
to keep the kids occupied Dance contests, traffic safety 
demonstrations—using Larks—keep the crowds coming 

King and Baker are experts at improvisation. They 
have given prizes to the owner of the oldest Studebaker, 
to the Studebaker owner whose car has the most unusual 
gadgets, to the owner of the Studebaker with the greatest 
mileage on its speedomete: 

Lark, an early entry in the compact car sweepstakes 
has been buffeted by the Big Three's entries. This vear. 
Lark lost some distance. The Shop-A-Thon has been a 
partial answer to the company’s problem of how to fill 
the widening gap 

This summer the Shop-A-Thon has played Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, St 
Louis and several other cities. Evervwhere Lark dealers 
have watched their sales climb 


“And why not?” asks King. “People love a show. We OVER TO YOU: To get prospects into a Lark, a quiz game. 
make examining a Lark not just painless but downright 


. Visitor must sit in car, listen to Lark statistics over phone 
fun.” People with total recall win valuable prizes for publicity. 


& 
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MORE PRODUCTS, BIGGER MARKETS 
than ever, demand new attention to 
sales organization—if a top seller is to 
maintain expected high efficiency 
against today’s increasing competition. 


Lipton Revamps Field Sales Structure 


In a move to decentralize sales supervision—and maintain top 


spot in growing markets, Lipton quarters the country, nomes four 


regional sales managers. But they'll have sales responsibility 


only—company headquarters still holds total marketing reins. 


The new marketing pattern for 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., has two pri 
mary functions: 

1. To fix clearly defined lines of 
responsibility. 

2. To free sales personnel of office 
detail (traffic, warehousing, billing 
credit, etc.) so they may devote more 
time to productive selling in the field 

Four new regional sales areas- 
Eastern, Central, Southern, Western 
each headed by a regional sales man- 
ager, will assist administratively in 
accomplishing these goals. 

The influences that brought about 
the marketing change, President W 
Gardner Barker explains, are: 

© Company growth during the 
last ten vears and the challenge of 
meeting the new demand for Lipton 
products with the same efficiency 
which customers have come to expect 

® New markets which have 
sprung up with population shifts, and 
old ones which have expanded faster 
than others. 

© Hotter competition in the food 
industry with stepped-up product in- 
novation, superior advertising and 
promotion 


Company Growth 


Lipton ranks No. 1 in the tea field. 


In the soup industry, it is No. 1 in 
drv soup mixes, and No. 2 in the soup 
industry generally. In the salad dress 
ing field, it ranks No. 2 

In ten years sales have doubled 
Every vear since 1950 they have been 
increasingly larger than the vear be 
fore. In 1950, net sales before dis 


‘ 


“In one of the most phenomenal 
periods of sales growth in our history 

. we [must meet] not only today’s 
increased demands, but tomorrow's.” 


—W. Gardner Barker, 
President, Thomas J. Lipton, Inc 
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count were $54.4 million. By the end 
of 1959, they had reached $115.5 
million. And the number of men sell 
ing Lipton products throughout the 
U. S. has increased: Twenty vears ago 
there were 277 salesmen; today there 
are 420, a 50% increase 

Since 1950, to meet competition 
the company has added many new 
products, including the Wish-Bone 
salad dressings line (French, de lux 
French, Italian, cheese and Russian 
and three new soup mixes (green pea 
onion, and beef noodle with ves 
tables). The Flo-Thru tea bag and 
Lipton instant tea were also ce 
veloped and put on the market du 
ing the last decade 

“We have seen during the past ten 
vears,” savs Barker, “one of the most 
phenomenal periods of sales growth 
in the history of the company. This 
period of however, has 
brought with it some new problems 
and new challenges, 
which is the challenge of meeting 
the new demand for our products 
with the same efficiency which cus 
tomers have come to expect of Lipton 
We have the problem of meeting 


growth, 


foremost of 


not only today’s increased demands 
but tomorrow's as well 

“The streamlining of our field sales 
organization with regional sales man 
agers will add cohesion and flexibility 
to our selling, in both planning and 
operational stages; provide improved 
service to wholesalers and retailers 
and assure deserving salesmen of re 
ceiving full credit for their efforts- 
with opportunities for advancement.” 

Before any changes in the field 
sales organization were recommended, 


Dollar for dollar in the first half of ’6O, 
the Post had the greatest gain of any magazine... 


acool # 
$9,462,691 \ 


NSS 

Magazines are sizzling, as more and 3 more advertisers say, “magazines first—because 

magazines last.” Hottest of all (cold cash talks!) is The Saturday Evening Post. m The Post’s 

gain for the first 26 issues was the biggest of all magazines — nearly $9 million —a blazing 20.2% 

increase over last year. The other big weekly’s 26-issue gain was $6,961,549 — a 10.7% increase. * 

@ For the same 26 issues, the Post is up 128 pages—a gain of 9.1% over last year. The other 

weekly is up 12 pages for this 26-week period.* ™ Our love affair with 

readers is flaming, too... our circulation rate base zooms to 6,500,000 

in early 1961! @ Hot enough for you? It is if you’re in the Post! POST 
*SOURCE: PIB 


READERS TURN AND RETURN TO YOUR AD PAGE IN THE POST—THE HI-FREQUENCY WEEKLY! pith ooonct pong inmates wes. 
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Shows 
your 

title page 
thru 


an [acetate | window 


‘COLOR 


AMBER 
BLUE 
GREEN 


VISI/BELLE 


Report Cover 


An impressive, influential way 
to present: 

advertising programs 

leave-behind presentations 

training manuals 

departmental reports 

publicity releases 

campaign summaries 

new business proposals 

direct mail 


VPD products are sold 
by stationers everywhere. 


For a FREE 
VPD VISI/BELLE 
write, on your 
business letterhead, to: 
Joshua Meier Company, Inc. Dept. SM 
Mfrs. of VPD Binders and 


Visual Presentation Products 
601 W. 26th Street, New York 1, New York 
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a detailed study of organizational 
structure was undertaken by Lipton 
personnel in an effort to place the 
company in a better competitive posi- 
tion. All of the ideas incorporated in 
the final plan originated from em 
plovees within the Lipton organize 
tion. After the key facts were pre 
management evaluated the 
recommendations and put into effect 
those which it felt would be of most 
value to the company as a whole, to 


sented, 


the salesmen and to the wholesalers 
and retailers 

The management setup in the home 
office in Hoboken, N. J., 
changed: M. A. Reilly, vice president 
of marketing, continues to be re 
sponsible for all marketing operations 
H. L. Suttle continues as vice presi 
dent in charge of sales, 
reilly. W. F 
general sales managet 


Suttle 


remains un 


reporting to 
McMahon continues as 
reporting to 


The Voice of the New RSMs 


The responsibilities and objectives 
of the new regional sales managers 
are verv strictly defined. Their voice 
will be loud in some respects; in 
others it will be silent: 

® Thev will be 
large extent, but only insofar as sales 


autonomous to a 


of Lipton’s products are concerned 
Lipton management is emphatic in 
putting the accent on sales. They will 
have top authority in their respective 
regions so far as sales operations are 
concerned 
only to General Sales Manager M« 
Mahon 


® They will act as consultants to 


and will be responsible 


the company, and will be the source 
of a continuous flow of field sales in 
formation from which top manage 
ment will determine sales policies 

© They will make frequent trips to 
Hoboken headquarters to keep top 
management fully informed of sales 
progress in their respective regions 
There is no set scheduling for peri 
odic meetings of this nature 

© They will direct Lipton salesmen 
in assisting distributors and retailers in 
increasing the flow of Lipton products 
and accelerating turnover. In_ retail 
grocery stores, for example, this means 
planning and erecting point-of-pu 
chase displays, arranging for coopera 
tive advertising support, and timing 
these efforts with national advertis 
ing so that maximum benefits will be 
derived. 

® They will coordinate selling at 
all times with the Lipton philosophy 
for seeing and fulfilling America’s 
appetite for more good things to eat 
Lipton management recognizes the 
importance of developing new prod 
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ucts which not only meet these trends, 
but precede them. The regional sales 
managers’ responsibility is to make it 
easier to place the many new Lipton 
products on retail shelves 


Where the RSM Voice Is Silent 


Contrary to the trend in many com 
panies, Lipton holds its regional sales 
managers strictly to sales operations 
For example, they will have no voice 
in any decisions that have to do with 
advertising 
ment is adamant 


In this Lipton manage 


bad rhe regional sales managers will 
not participate in management policy 
Barker 


points out will be felt by “remote 


meetings, but their presence 


control.” 


® They will not sit in on company 
advertising planning sessions. Neither 
will they have anything to say about 
advertising budgets media selection 
or advertising themes. for their sales 
regions. The advertising phase for 
each region will be formulated bi 
executive management in Hoboken 
together with the company’s advertis 
Stauffer, Col 


tor tea produ ts: 


ing agencies: Sullivan 
well & Bavles, Inc 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., for soup 
products; Edward H. Weiss and Co 
for Wish-Bone salad dressings 

Lipton management feels that the 
advertising function is best taken care 
of by advertising experts who will 
carefully analyze information sent in 
from the field by the regional sales 
managers. The only exception might 
be when a regional sales manager sits 
in on a meeting called to solve a par 
ticularly difficult sales problem pecu 
liar to his region 

So far as the practice of media 
salesmen’s making presentations to 
regional sales managers, Lipton execu 
tives will not encourage it; neither 
will they stop it which thev feel 
would be difficult The 


have all present itions made 


preter to 
it head 
quarters 


®@ The regional sales manager will 
not be allowed to pressure manags 
ment into changing the over-all ad 
vertising program, such as changing 
to or from newspapers, spot television 
national magazines, outdoor, et 
Each of the Lipton products has its 
own executive whose title is product 
manager. He is responsible for the 
marketing of his product 
its research, advertising, trade rela 
tions, packaging, pricing, promotion, 
sales and quotas and the formulas 
which make up the product. He is 
kept informed of the thinking of each 
regional sales manager in regard to 
sales of the product but the product 
manager has the last word in all ad 


ncluding 


The postmarks are actual reproductions 


Grit goes to bat for you in 16,000 small towns 
to help provide balanced national coverage 


In major-league cities, the metropolitan-minded mass 
magazines give you solid coverage. But in 16,000 
small towns coast to coast it’s a different story. Here 
the mass magazines thin out . . . and Grit fills in to 
Grit Publishing Co, Williamsport, Pa. ¢ Represented by Scolaro, 
provide balanced national coverage. Keep Grit on Meeker & Scott, Inc. in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia; 
. and by Doyle & Hawley, Inc.,in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
your schedule this season. In terms of total market- 
ing success, you can’t get to first base without it. 
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AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


46 


It’s true that people make markets, BUT 
they do not become customers 
until they are REACHED 


in AKRON 
only the BEACON 
JOURNAL 


can do the job! 


Here are the facts about 
the Akron Beacon Journal 
Area of Influence. — 


1 
p | 


lL billion 


A()() million 


\I 


DOLLAR MARKET 


POPULATION ... 745,660 
FAMILIES ......220,734 


TOTAL BEACON JOURNAL CIRCULATION: 


DAILY 


165,373 


SUNDAY 
175,773 


Plan your sales promotions in Akron’s ONLY daily and 
Sunday newspaper and be sure your messages go home. It 
costs but 40c per line with spot or full ROP color available 
in all issues. ROP Color available Daily and Sunday 


*Source 1959 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. 


“Ohio's Most Complete Newspaper” 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Sales Management 


Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 
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vertising recommendations presented 
to management 

Lipton has been conservative in 
adopting new advertising tenets. For 
example, it has not been interested 
in the special advertising packages 
split-runs, etc., now offered 
tional media. However, a spokesman 
points out that with its new regional 
sales setup and its — planning 
and selling methods extended full 
scale, it may consider regional ad 
vertising editions of the various media 
At present Lipton’s answer is “no.” 


by nha- 


Lipton’s current advertising budget 
is well over $10 million, with tea 
products heavily advertised in tele 
vision, and soups and salad dressings 
in print media 


Divisional Sales Offices 


Divisional sales offices in the new 
sales structure will be increased from 
ten to 16. The divisional sales man 
iwers in charge of these offices will 
report directly to the regional sales 
manager in the area in which thev are 
located 


Marketing Managers 


Each divisional office will have 
staff of market managers—assigned to 
specific locations—who will report 
directly to their divisional manager 
Specific ally, the job of the marketing 
manager will be to supervise a staft 
of salesmen, to call on customers and 
to promote the sale of Lipton prod 
ucts in the <ities for which he 


— 
FeSPONS241€ 


Distribution 


Dovetailing with the new regional 
sales setup is a streamlined distribu 
tion svstem. It is designed to ensure 
product freshness and availabilit. 
and help management minimize ris 
ing distribution costs. Each regional 
sales office has a distribution manager 
who is responsible for allocating in 
coming orders and processing them 
direct to the warehouse nearest the 
customers. He is also charged with 
the maintenance of warehouse in 
ventones 

Distribution planning is closely co 
ordinated with production, advertis 
ing, traffic and sales planning to en 
sure availability of Lipton products 
when and where customers want 


them. @ AE 


& For further reading on re spon 
sibilities of regional sales managers 
sve reprint #403, “The Regional Sales 
Manager: Loud, New Voice in Ad 
vertising,” SM, August 21, 1959 (25 
cents). Write: Readers’ Service, Sales 
Management, 630 Third Ave., Neu 
York 17, N. Y 


BEI 
Jel 
GARG 


UHR 


<~— WUPERCARGOE 
daily nonstop service 
New York to Frankfurt 


Also All-Cargo nonstop flights from 
New York to Frankfurt. 


Direct jet cargo service from San 
Francisco, Chicago, Montreal to Paris, 
Frankfurt. 


immediate connections to All Europe, 
Near, Middle and Far East, Africa. 


Expert handling,lowest possible rates. 


Cail your agent or 


LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLInes 


AIR CARGO DIVISION—410 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, PL 9-5522 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF U.S. AND CANADA 
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BASIC TEST FOR MEDIA SELECTIONS: 


Ask anyone, 
anyone 

you re trying 

to sell in the 
aerospace market, 
what publication 
he reads and 
respects most. 


powerful editoria! force is a powerful selling force. 


od Space Technology 


Project Mercury—McDonnell Aircraft 


omg MARKETING NEW 


(Just a matter of Relativity) 


WBTV-CHARLOTTE IS FIRST TV MARKET IN ENTIRE SOUTHEAST WITH 597,300 TV HOMES’ 


'WBTV DELIVERS 43% MORE TELEVISION HOMES THAN CHARLOTTE STATION ‘‘B”’ 


*Television Magazine - July 1960 


**NCS #3 


JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 


WBIV 


se, "_-NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH — 
CHANNEL 3 ® CHARLOTTE SB OR io pag 


Represented nationally by CBS Television Spot Sales 


7: - MARKETING NE 


TRAVEL 


fleet decisions 
get tougher to make 


COMPUTERS 


mathematical marketing 
comes a step nearer 


CO-OP ADS 


Congress passes 
5% tax exemption 


Keeping the sales force on wheels—at minimum cost—gets tougher 
and tougher. . .. For most companies, salesmen's mileage is 
running higher this year. Other costs are up too. While sales 
may have risen, profits are down for many. 


Mileage driven by salesmen on company business is running at 

Average salesman's mileage 
for first six months of '60 was 1,991 miles per month, compared 
with 1,801 miles in same period of ‘59. (Figures come from 
Wheels, Inc., big Chicago-based auto fleet leaser. 


Compact cars offer ways to trim travel costs per mile. There'll 
be more than ten compact models on the market this fall; four 
new ones will be "luxury" types. Some sales execs already see 
them 4s an answer to dual problem of how to shave travel costs 
without deflating salesmen's morale. ... Yet, with little 
historical data available on gas consumption, depreciation, 
other costs, it’s a tough decision to make. 


Mathematical marketing is coming a Step nearer, thanks to four 
major computer makers. The day is almost here when a market- 
ing exec, aided by a technician, can tell a computer what to do 
in simple English key words (instead of present complicated 
numerical jargon understood only by operations researchers). 
- « « RCA claims to be first to succeed in developing a “common 
business-oriented language system" for computers. Remington 
Rand, Sylvania, IBM insist they're not far behind. 


Significance: This could eventually eliminate operations re- 
searchers from involved process of using computers-plus-mathe- 
matical-analysis as tools in marketing decision making. 
keting execs could communicate with computers with less in- 
terference than ever before. Result: LeSs chance of destroy- 
ing meaning and content of a complicated sales problem fed into 
the machines. ... (For more, see SM's feature, "What's the 


~ 


Status of Mathematical Marketing?" July 1, 1960, page 25. 


Mar- 


Co-op ad payments will be exempted from exciSe taxes Oct. l, 
when new law goes into effect. ... Congress did the deed on 
final day of its session by passing Mills-Mason bill. It affects 
all products subject to excise taxes; is significant because it 
reverses an Internal Revenue 1958 ruling. 


Co-op will probably get a real boost from the new law. But it 
has limitations: (1) Only 5% of manufacturer's price may be ex- 
empted from excise taxes as co-op ad payment; (2) only allow- 
ances for ads in newspapers, radio, TV are affected. ... A 
more controversial pro-advertising bill, the Boggs ad deducti- 
bility proposal, died for lack of support. It is likely to be 
revived in revised form during next Congress. 
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NEWSLETTER (continued) 
—- Si 


We hesitate to cry wolf, but... it's abundantly clear that 
the FTC is prepping for new "crackdowns" on: (1) advertised 
imminent cleanups: guarantees; (2) buyers who demand special co-op ad deals. 


1. guarantees False advertising of product guarantees is sure to be cleaned 
up by FTC. . .. The Commission is hot under the collar over 
this one. Its "Guide against Deceptive Advertising of Guar- 
antees" was issued months ago—and largely ignored. Now, in 
putting out a rare second warning, FIC declares: "Too little 
time or too little space is no excuse for falsely advertising 
the guarantee on a product. Not only is it no excuse, it is an 
invitation to adversary action by the FTC.” 


Specifically cited by FTC: Those spot commercials on radio and 
TV that permit time for making guarantee claims but not enough 
for explaining terms that limit guarantees. . . . Suggestion: 
If you're advertising guarantees, check quickly to be sure you're 
safe. “Guarantee Guides" are still in print; write to Bureau 
of Consultation, FTC, Washington, D. C. 


2. co-op ad deals Look for FIC to go after more big retailers suspected of de- 
manding special co-op ad deals from suppliers. ... FTC recently 
ruled, 4-1, in case against Grand Union, that its broad powers 
can be used to halt the knowing inducement of discriminatory 
ad allowances—even though this is not specifically prohibited 
in Robinson=-Patman Act. (While FTC had previously issued a 
handful of similar complaints against big retailers, this is 
the first case to get formal ruling.) 


In Grand Union case, FIC ruled that the 5340-store food chain 
induced suppliers to hand over promotional aliowances that it 
knew were not being offered to its competitors. The deal: Each 
of 30 firms paid $1,000 a month for advertising on an illum- 
inated "spectacular" sign in New York's Times Square. Some 
suppliers were assured special in-store promotions; others got 
exclusive or preferential shelf treatment. 


Grand Union is appealing to the courts ... but this decision 
is sure to kindle an immediate fire under FIC investigators. 
They have long itched to nail that special brand of mass re- 
tailer that is often the first and real cause of some of the 
biggest, most unfair co-op ad deals of all. 


MISCELLANY A national educational program for auto salesmen is being drafted 
by National Automobile Dealers Assn. Cooperation of manufac- 

news and ideas turers will be sought. Aim is to attract and hold competent 

of marketing note young men in auto sales ranks; to raise car selling to profes- 
Sional level. ... Federal, state and local taxes now top §100 
billion a year. ... There are more than 58 1/2 million hous- 
ing units in the U.S. today. . .. The 32nd annual Boston Con- 
ference on Distribution will be held Oct. 17-18 at Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Boston. Address inquiries to Daniel Bloomfield, 
Soldiers Field, Boston. 
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The most 

important market... 
the market you can’t 
afford to miss 


Advertisers have no easy time of it when it comes to 
selecting magazines within given advertising budgets. 
Just as pressing and important as what to choose is what 
to leave out. Perhaps more | 
Not too many years ago the problem appeared simple 
and the solution, unsophisticated. Most advertisers chose 
the magazines with the largest circulations 


Today, of course, effective advertising and efficient bud- 
geting demand that media be used as precise marketing 
tools. And the gauge in their selection is far more qualita- 
tive. This explains why, for example, in the past decade 
the news magazines have become the consistent spear- 


head of major advertising campaigns . . . notwithstand- 
ing numerical circulation comparisons with mass media. 
It also explains why, among news magazines themselves, 
more and more advertisers have recognized “U.S.News 
& World Report” as... 


centrating, every week, exclusively on such news. The 
result: a highly nonduplicated audience of leaders in 


—— ae business, industry, government, the professions—and the 

COMPLETE community. 

News MAGA These are subscribers with a higher average family in- 
come than that of any other news magazine, or any 
magazine with more than one million circulation. For 

advertisers, this means “U.S.News & World Report” 
covers a larger number of actual customers and prospects 


than magazines with even larger circulations. Clearly, 
here is one market no advertiser wants to miss. 


No other magazine is so thoroughly read by so many 
important people motivated by one vital need—essential, 
useful news. No other magazine meets this need by con- 


Ask your advertising agency for the documented facts 
about this important magazine . . . from your standpoint, 
very likely the most important magazine of all! 


& WORLD REPORT 
America’s Class News Magazine 


Now more than 1,150,000 net paid circulation 


Advertising offices, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 

“os Angeles, Washington and London. 
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Building's most 
important buyers read 
Practical Builder 


...and more than half of them read it exclusively! 


Cold, hard statistics provide the evidence. Without PRACTICAL BUILDER you miss a 
big share of the light construction market! So thoroughly does PB hold the respect 
and confidence of its builder-subscribers (the largest buying force covered by any builder 
publication) that more than half of them (54.7°7.)—read PB EXCLUSIVELY! 


The importance of this readership is underscored by what PB builder-readers did 
volume-wise in 1959: 799,632 housing starts valued at $13.1 billion; 115,778 non- 
residential buildings valued at $6.2 billion; 671,161 remodeling jobs valued at $2.5 billion. 


Moreover, 73.1°; of PB’s circulation do not read the second builder magazine—and 
these readers did a dollar volume of $13.5 billion; 69.9°;. do not read the third builder 
magazine and their total business was $13.3 billion. 


Here then, is an area of huge market potential; an area within the reach of only one 
magazine . . . PRACTICAL BUILDER—the only magazine that covers 70° of the light 
construction industry. (And a good share of it—exclusively!) 


Want the research evidence of these facts? Ask your PB representative for the “Continuing Study of 
Practical Builder Readers’ by the Bureau of Building Marketing Research. 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 
A CAHNERS PUBLICATION « 5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


JOSEPH CARL FOSTER 


DYNAMARKETER 


Molders Molder Helps 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 
Senior Editor 


“What we give away is more 
valuable to our customers than 
the resins we sell. ... Were 


problem solvers.” 
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Customers to Shape and Sell 


Leominster (pronouced Lemonster), Mass., is said to 
have cradled the U.S. plastics industry. For 41 years 
there Foster Grant Co. has been busy proving that Old 
New England still spawns its full share of American en- 
terprise 

Indeed, President Joe Foster today is busier than ever 
proving to all within earshot and eyeshot that, by apply- 
ing its knowledge of materials, molding and merchandising 
to their problems, Foster Grant will keep itself and its 
customers growing 

In addition to going on the road, here and abroad, fo: 
about 100 workdays a year, Joe has started to prove this 
“personally,” in print. Foster Grant’s current series of 
double-page ads in plastics publications is gutsy and 
challenging 

Three-fourths of each monthly spread pictures Joe pro- 
claiming a major Foster Grant attribute. In words, in the 
remaining one-fourth, he brings services down to specific 
customer cases—in methods, costs and results 

The opening spread showed him speaking eloquently 
(hands upraised ) of the company’s wide experience and 
altruistic philosophy: “What we give away is more valu- 
able to our customers than the resins we sell We're 
problem solvers.” 

Problems may range from matching colors fast and pre 
cisely to reducing cycling time by mold redesign or ma 
chine improvement, to helping a customer to get finished 
consumer articles costed, packed, displayed and sold 


& foe is proud to hear Foster Grant called “the molders’ 
molder.” 
ments as hydraulic and injection molding and lubricated 
plastics. At plants in Leominster, in Manchester, N.H 
and Baton Rouge, La., and a forthcoming wholly owned 
operation near Zurich, Switzerland, a steady stream of 
customer and prospect visitors see literally the whole 
works: They see nine different plastic materials (of which 
Foster Grant makes four and buys five) being molded by 
four different injection methods, product controls, scrap 
handling, “automatic” fixtures, adaptations of machines 
for greater flexibility, and various other processes 


The company set the pace with such improve 


In the tool and die shop they see how Foster Grant 
builds its own machines and the parts for them. In the 
new “basic” research center at Leominster they can see 
chemists searching for the materials of tomorrow. 

They go through Foster Grant’s showroom. This com- 
pany started out in 1919 to ornament women’s hair. It 
still makes and sells a lot of combs—but no longer of 
celluloid. (Big Du Pont still sells combs, too.) Foster 
Grant still makes more sunglasses than anyone else. For 
a quarter-century it has sold them, under the Fosta and 
Grantly brands, through such organizations as Woolworth, 
Kresge and McKesson & Robbins. Super markets are 
growing FG customers 


For Gillette the company makes boxes and _ plastic 
dispensers, and through four decades it has molded such 
hair accessories as barrettes and curlers for H. Goodman 
& Sons, New York. In fact, this relationship of founder 
Samuel Foster and his son Joe with the Goodmans grew 
so close that Abraham and Jacob Goodman respectively 
chairman and vice chairman of Foster Grant’s board 
together are the company’s second-largest owner 

Other Foster Grant-fabricated items range from tum 
blers, toys and Toidey seats to polyethylene squeez 
bottles and housewares 

Visitors meet its specialists in styling, marketing, dis- 
play and packaging. “We watch the retail counter all the 
time,” Joe Foster explains. “We detail wholesalers and 
stores. We see how others’ products are being packaged 
and sold . Over the years we've learned how to design 
and engineer to fit a price. This experience helps us to 
sell materials to molders. And when we can bring the 
molders here, it increases our sales power.” 

Finished-product fabricator customers don’t seem to 
mind this “molder’s” competition. Foster Grant tries to 
sell its own finished wares constructively: “We don’t un 
dersell them,” Joe Foster emphasizes. “We strive to build 
products that strengthen them and widen the market.” 


> In the 18 vears since Joe, now 56, succeeded his father 
as president, the company’s sales have multiplied about 19 
times, to $38 million. In the first nine months of the cw 
rent fiscal year, which will end on October 3, sales have 
risen about 24% and net profit, 44%, from the parallel 
period of fiscal 1959. 

A year ago, for the first time, Foster Grant admitted a 
limited number (190,000 shares) of “public” owners. But 
though Joe cannot recall “a single red year,” and though 
this year’s earnings will be around $2.4 million, only stock 
dividends are declared. “We continue,” he savs, “to plow 
back all earnings.” 

Today, the business is divided about evenly between 
Despite the fact that in it 
Foster Grant competes against all the Big Eight of chemi- 
cals and a lot of middle-size and smaller producers, the 
“materials” part now expands faster. 


articles” and “materials.” 


The advertising account is handled by Donahue & Coe 
Inc., New York. The Joe-Foster-in-person series, Joe 
points out, was their idea. At first he was doubtful. Joe 
is not exactly a blushing violet; in his Yankee way prob- 
ably he has as much sense of Mission as, say, George 
Romney of American Motors or Jeno Paulucci of Chun 
King Foods, both of whom are busy personifying their 
products in print. 

Yet Donahue & Coe is animating Joe in a very dominat- 
ing way. In every plastics-publication ad the reader is 
told about “the world’s largest plastics laboratory 
backed by 41 years of molding know-how”; about Foster 
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to workin 


IDAHO 


Why? Because Idaho's 
abundant recreational facili- 
ties and great outdoors pro- 
vide workers with an ideal 
place to live and play .. . 
close to the job. Result; a 
more energetic, stable work 
force, minimum turnover and 
absenteeism. No place in Ida- 
ho is more than an hour from 
a trout stream. And the aver- 
age worker lives less than 10 
minutes from his job. Because 
Idaho workers spend less 
time getting to the job... 
they do far better on the job. 


IDAHO WELCOMES INDUSTRY 


For complete information on what 
Idaho offers YOUR company write to 
the Idaho State Department of Com- 
merce and Development, Room 602A, 
Capitol Building, Boise, Idaho. 


Subscriber Service 


Subscribers buy more than 
one million pages of reprints 
yearly, through Sales Man- 
agement’s Readers’ Service 
Bureau. In addition, RS stands 
ready to help you research 
back issues of SM on any 
classification of subject matter 
we have published Write: 
Sales Management, Readers’ 
Service Bureau, 630 Third 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CARL FOSTER ontinved) 


DYNAMARKETER 


Grant's efforts to design molds for a 
resin customer (one of them saved 
more than $100,000 annually as a re- 
sult); about “carload savings” from an 
FG system of bulk handling, and 
about FG’s trade-marked Fosta ver- 
sion on Nylon-6. 

President Joe Foster now admits 
to being pleased with the new ad- 
vertising campaign. He can show 
letters from prospects asking his help 
on their problems. Some send sam- 
ples and request aid on specific mold- 
ing methods. 

Samuel Foster's celluloid comb 
business was just four years old when 
his only child, Joe, then 19, got into 
it. (Samuel's original partner, Robert 
Grant, stayed only about nin 
months.) Joe had ended his formal 
education after one year at Boston 
University for two reasons: “I wanted 
to go into the business,” he says, “and 
to get married.” The first he did im- 
mediately but the second required 
four years. 

In 1942 Samuel moved to Southern 
California and became an oil cistribu- 
tor. At 38 Joe took over Amcug 
Foster Grant’s wares in that wartime 
period were shockproof lenses for gas 
masks and sheetglass visors for artil- 
lery. With V-] Day there were no big 
reconversion problems. “We were in- 
jection molders,” Joe savs, “going in 
and coming out.” 

But two decades before, the young 
business was nearly wrecked — and 
then creatively stimulated — by two 
happenings: 

1. Dancer Irene Castle bobbed het 
hair, and millions of less famous 
women copied her. 


2. Then-big-customer Woolworth 


among others, received mounting 
complaints from women whose cellu- 
loid combs caught fire. 


The Fosters met the U.S.-short-hair 
situation by opening a plant in Mexi- 
co to serve Mexican and Latin Ameri- 
can women, including Indian squaws, 
who continued to wear theirs long 
and went to some pains to ornament 
this crowning attraction. 

Meanwhile, in this country, they 
sought customers for celluloid clocks 
umbrella handles and dominoes. 

Then, from Germany, they learned 
about cellulose acetate and poly- 
styrene, and became “first in the 
molding industry,” Joe explains, to 
learn to use these materials. They 
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had to design and build their own 
machines for them. They found that 
molding is less costly than punching 
celluloid sheets, and they learned 
how to “inject” the new materials 
From the accidental overturning of 
an oil can, they discovered the ad- 
vantages of lubricated plastics 

At the opening of Foster Crant's 
new research center last March, a 
leading polymer chemist, Dr. Herman 
Mark of Brooklyn, said that in “such 
fluid and fast-moving industries os 
chemicals and electronics, origin:iity 
of thinking—not size—determines ‘a 
company’s chances of sucerss.” 

Joe credits his father with being 
“imaginative and cregiive. He gave 
us experience and bjectives And 
though the business today is much 
larger, were stil building on his 
foundation.” 

Tomorrew's growth will still stem 
from “developing new end uses,” Joe 
believes. In the process, plastics will 
continue to rob older materials. He 
showed me a plastic cup designed to 
replace pape t for hot liquids from 
vending machines at comparable 
cost, and a line of attractive plastic 
tumblers that “will hold up in a dish 
washer and under hot water.” Two 
customers already are making them 
When another customer wanted to go 
into biown-ware, Foster Crant even 
loaned them a machine for its pro 
duction 

“In time some customers may be 
able to produce at lower cost than we 
can,” he admits. “But we don’t mind 
We intend to go ahead, innovating 
and pace-setting.” 

This year Foster Grant introduced 
not only a double-walled thermo cup 
but fast, low-cost production. facil 
ities for it. “Already we've sold 
millions cf them—at 6 for 29 cents 
retail. We hope to help our custom 
ers to sell many millions more 

“We got into materials because w« 
felt we could compound better. And 
in the process we learned to fabricate 
better. But we don't push ‘vertical 
integration’ too far. We intend to get 
the best materials for our own and 
our customers purposes even if we 
have to buy some of them 

“The most important factor in ‘in 
tegration’ is merchandising. All the 
other ‘know-how’ we may possess 
rests on ability to develop products 
that people want at prices they want 
to pay.” o 


THE RETAIL SALES PICTURE IN : 


Here are two important factors to consider if ‘ NORTHEASTERN MICHIGAN 


you have a sales problem in Michigan. 


Many analysts consider the above 18 county Bay County 18-County Area 
area, with Bay City the gateway, as a ONE 

MARKET TARGET due to the economic 2 ; 
ties of the counties and the dominant role « Retail Sales ‘ $149,716,809 $480 383,410 
Bay City plays as the single large city of the : Food Sales 43,373,333 157,886,366 
area... an area accounting for more than } 

$480 million annually. Apparel 7,035,533 14,475,666 


The Bay City Times is the one effective ad- Building and Lumber 11,037,233 44,028 566 
vertising media providing SALES POWER 

for the entire area . . . reaching 9 out of every Specialty 8,139,466 24,361,400 
10 homes in Bay County and 319 out of 10 General Merchandise 13,246,866 36,815,566 
homes in all of Northeastern Michigan. 


, A 681, 
Whether you're interested in product testing . . . ae 33,401,066 131,681,300 


utilizing the impact of spot color . . . or simply > ‘Furniture .. 7,697,400 16,843,033 
covering your market effectively and economi- } 

cally, The Times is your best buy in North- fe ——- 

eastern Michigan " SOURCE: Michigan Dept. of Revenue 1959 Bulletins. 


i Write for your free copy of complete 18-county sales 
BAY CITY: The Seaway port of Northeastern Michigan ; breakdown for 1959. 


THE BAY CITY TIMES 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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WLW RADIO TOTAL AUDIENCE 


Number of Radio Homes Reached Per Broadcast. Average 4 Hour Per 3-Hour Day Part—6 AM to 6 PM 


19,000 20,000 30,000 40,000 


Station B 
Station C 
Station D 


Station E 


| WLW radio again lengthens 


WLW RADIO METROPOLITAN CINCINNATI AUDIENCE 


Number of Radio Homes Reached Per Broadcast. Average “4 Hour Per 3-Hour Dav Part—6 AM to 6 PM 


2,000 4,000 6,000 8,000 
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: ii yoo 


\ . 60,000 70,000 x \ 80,000 | sooo 


in Cincinnati 


Ah \VO 


a 


with audience among 
top 10 in America 


and first in Cincinnati 


World's Highest Fidelity 
Radio Station 38th year on the air 


Crqey Broadcasting Corporation, a division of Aveo 
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How Data Processing 


Helps Raytheon Boost Sales 


Raytheon frees its salesmen for full-time selling by calculating 


sales statistics with electronic data processing equipment. 


Other benefits: the tremendous detail of 


information, the 


flexibility of that detail, the ease and speed of report making. 


“Now we have full-time salesmen 
instead of part-time statisticians—be- 
cause our byword is ‘give it to Watson’ 
when sales reports are due.” 

The man with the “full-time sales- 
men” is Julius Dorfman, marketing 
manager, Industrial Components Divi- 
sion, Raytheon Co. His salesmen are 
no longer “part-time statisticians” be- 
cause 

“Watson calculates our sales statis- 
tics in fractions of the previous time 
required, and with more detail and ac- 
curacy than is humanly possible. This 


ERRONEOUS REPORTS are eliminated through continual checking from the original 
orders. The system places an electronic finger on the pulse of Raytheon’s business. 
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is because Watson isn't human. Wat- 
son is a computer 

“Now that we can ‘give it to Wat- 
son,” man-hours have been replaced 
by machine-hours in the production of 
sales statistics reports.” 

Marketing departments are regu 
larly confronted with that all-too-fre 
quent period when a part of the staff 
virtually ceases its sales operation to 
take on the time-consuming task of 
making out reports 

With the advent of the computer 
however, _ this 


period no longer 


September 16, 1960 


threatens the sales operation of Ray 
theon’s Industrial Components Divi 
sion The division's IBM 


which has many valuable uses else 


system 


where in the division's complex, has 
also found its way into the marketing 
department's regular routine 

“With the use of compute rized sales 
statistics,” Dorfman explains, “our re 
ports can now include more informa 
tion, for more varied applications, 
with greater detail and accuracy 
within fractions of the time required 
in manual reports—and best of all 
without delaying the operation of our 
office 

“The system places an electronic 
finger on the pulse of our business 
We need many reports or forms to 
keep ourselves our men and records 
current—to keep up-to-date informa 
tion on the thousands of produc ts and 
customers of this division. Records 
must be current on orders received 
orders on hand, shipments, and vari 
ous summary reports of orders re 
ceived by market, customer and prod 
uct 

Raytheon is one ot the oldest and 
largest manufacturers of receiving 
and special-purpose tubes. Its Indus 
trial Components Division produces 
tubes for television, radio, industrial 
and military applications including 
computers, telephone equipment, in 
dustrial controls, jet aircraft, and mor 
than 25 U.S 
also produces other components for 
industry 

The benefits of calculating sales 
statistics with electronic data proc 
essing equipment are many -the tre 


missiles. The division 


Thousands line 4th Avenue, Seattle, as the 1960 Seafair Parade, one of many civic events, passes in revieu 
Like most of the area's shoppers who visit Seattle, they came from the six-county Seattle Retail Trading Zone 
the same area in which THE SEATTLE TIMES concentrates its circulation 


“The Seattle Times Goes 
Where Washington Grows” 


Washington State added 444,461 (*) TOTAL LINAGE, JANUARY-JUNE 
people in the last decade, with 62.9% of 


this amazing growth occurring in the 
Seattle six-county Retail Trading Zone. 
With 95.9% of its circulation con- 1960 15,952,574 61.4% 


centrated in the Retail Trading Zone, 


Seattie Times Times % of Fieid 


1959 15,537,168 li 60.8% 


The Times goes where the state grows. 


+ 
Further proof of its advertising value Che Seattle Cimes 
is this healthy increase in linage (**) 
. . P Represented by O’ Mara & Ormsbee, Ln 
during the first SIX months of this year: New York, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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mendous detail of information, the 
flexibility of that detail, the ease and 
speed with which the reports can be 
accomplished. Once the cards con- 
taining the information have been 
punched with a myriad of sales in- 
formation, the sorting and run-offs 
of reports are simple. 

Even though Raytheon’s IBM sys- 
tem is not inexpensive, “it more than 
justifies its cost in profit making,” says 
Dorfman. “Once a company has the 
system, it is up to the management of 
that company to apply it effectively 
in areas where it can give more in- 


formation at optimum frequency and 
accuracy. In sales management, the 
more information available at more 
frequent intervals, the better control 
of sales—thus more sales. 

“We make more money for the com- 
pany by getting more information, 
more accurately, with better detail, 
yet using the same amount of people. 
With this type of updated information 
made available, we have helped in- 
crease sales without the usual re- 
lated increase in staff. The speed of 
data processing sales statistics also 
allows us to book a complete order 


Population 
Households 
Effective Buy. Inc. 
E.B.I. Per Household 
Retail Sales 


General Electric Silicone 


it's Yours... ONLY 
THROUGH 


The RECORD NEWSPAPERS 


of Troy 
. . « - 233,000 Consumers 
. . . « $500 Million in Buying Potential 


The Troy Record-The Times Record deliver 75°/, coverage of 
the five county Troy market area (Troy ABC Retail Trading 
Zone) daily. . . . Plus 97°/, city zone coverage daily. 


TROY ABC MARKET DATA 
City Zone 
136,300 
40,100 
$275,471 ,000 


$ 160,843,000 


(Source: SM Survey of Buying Power, 1960) 


RAPID ECONOMIC EXPANSION 
Urban Renewal, Housing for Elderly 


Wood Flong Corp. Expansion 
Three New Shopping Centers 


THE ONLY DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
IN THE TROY MARKET 


THE TROY RECORD 
THE TIMES RECORD 


Troy, N. Y. 


Retail Trade Zone 
233,000 
65,800 
$450,781 ,000 
$6,845 
$200,943 ,000 


$6,869 


$6,250,000 
$3,000,000 
$1,000,000 
$5,000,000 
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in a shorter time than ever before. 

“Every Friday afternoon we have 
reports of all orders received through 
Thursday night, indexed by customer, 
product, and required time of 
delivery.” 


> This all began about two years 
ago. Before then Raytheon had little 
in the way of reports, and those which 
it had were done manually. 


Since the company began using 
data processing equipment, it has be- 
come more and more sophisticated in 
its use. Like anyone a Raytheon 
had to learn how to use it sparingly 
and efficiently. Dorfman points out 
that “these two years have allowed 
us to achieve our present know-how, 
yet we still are not fully sophisticated 
in the use of computerized sales statis- 
tics. We are constantly finding addi- 
tional practical uses for machine-cal- 
culated sales statistics.” 

Raytheon’s computer-calculated re- 
ports include the order-inventory 
summary; received weekly; 
orders received month to date; month- 
end summaries of orders received, by 
customer, by product, by market; re- 
gional sales reports; market billings 
reports; and open-order board. 


orders 


Additional manual reports gained 
from machine information (a supple. 
mentary reward of data processing) 
include the Government orders re 
ceived report; backlog in terms of 
dollars report; and the order analysis 
by operation, product and market 

The order-inventory summary, 
Dorfman notes, is “probably our 
proudest accomplishment.” It com- 
bines sales by family, by product 
within the family, and indicates what 
production quantities are being deliv- 
ered by the factory to the quality as- 
surance department. “In one grand 
sweep we can see what is on hand, 
what is being manufactured, when it 
is coming through, what is on order, 
when it is scheduled for delivery 
what surplus is available above the 
orders on hand during the period, as 
well as activity of incoming orders 
and a total order backlog.” 

This report tells Raytheon the 
schedule a shipments for the month, 
the actual shipments for the month 
to date, and a weekly finished-goods 
inventory by product. The machine 
run of this report also includes in- 
formation on estimated additional 
availability for the current month and 
succeeding month, semi-monthly 

In quoting delivery of electron 
tubes on order, or giving quotations 
for new orders, the company must 
know daily what is available. The 
order-inventory summary is a way of 
matching what is committed, com- 


TV Guide’s editorial content spells ‘‘authority” for 7,250,000 families 


The tone of a magazine—the voice 
with which it speaks to its readers 

is something advertising people are 
normally forced to judge intuitively. 
Yet this is really too important a mat- 
ter for anybody's seat-of-the-pants 
measurement. 


The study of TV Guipe by Dr. 
Burleigh B. Gardner and his Social 
Research, Inc., staff explores the 
subject in some detail. Again and 
again, the 1012 TV Gurpe readers 
who were interviewed in depth em- 
phasized the magazine's authorita- 
tiveness and authenticity. 


Readers assign many qualities to the 
total content of the magazine. The 
comprehensive, accurate program 
listings which inform but withhold 
critical opinions. The continual re- 
ports of what’s going on in TV— 
new programs, forecasts of program- 
ming trends, “inside information.” 
The articles about television's re- 
sponsibilities and obligations, which 
give readers a sense of participation 
in stimulating controversies. The re- 
laxed, factual profiles of TV person- 
alities—pleasant light reading. The 
behind-the-scenes stories of program 
production. 


Readers recognize that virtually 
everything in TV GuIbDE is objective 
and impartial, uncolored by presump- 
tive standards of judgment. It is this 
quality which makes them look upon 
the magazine as the major source of 
authoritative information about TV, 
indispensable to constructive, worth- 
while and enjoyable TV viewing. It 
is this which has figured prominently 
in bringing TV Gurpe the largest 
circulation in weekly magazine his- 
tory. And it is this which, spilling over 
to the advertisements in TV Guipe’s 
pages, helps lend them prestige and 
believability 


For your copy of “TV Gutpe: A Stupy tn Deptu,” which details 
this important survey's findings, call your local TV Gute office or 
write TV Gurpe, National Advertising Department, Radnor, Pa 


Best-selling weekly magazine in America... circulation guarantee 7,250,000 
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he Fargo Forum reaches 3 out 
of 5 families in these 20 North 
Dakota and western Minnesota 
counties . . . and 9 out of 10 fam- 
ilies in the Fargo-Moorhead 2- 
county “metropolitan” area. 
These 20 counties form one of the 
Northwest's richest markets— 
315,100 people, $367,513,000 in re- 
tail sales. Fargo itself is now a 
SRDS additional standard metro 
area — and still Ist in the U.S 
in retail sales per household 
These 20 counties in 2 states ore but 
ene market, solidly sold by only one 
newspaper — The Farge Forum. 


Represented by Kelly Smith Company 
THE FARGO FORUM 
Moorhead News 


Largest circulation in Nort? 
Dakota and western Minnes 


DOWN TO EARTH 


“How to sell 
CREATIVELY” 


The opportunities of the 60's are yours 
for the selling . to those salesmen 
who will apply the four principles of 
creative salesmanship. “HOW TO 
SELL CREATIVELY” . Dartnell’s 
new film dramatizing the creative side 
of selling will show your salesmen how 
to SELL MORE...SELL NEEDS... 
SELL UP ... and SELL NOW! 

No other film defines creative sales- 
rnanship as clearly or goes as far to- 
ward helping salesmen put creative 
ideas to work. It can easily be fitted to 
any sales training session, sales meet- 
ing program, or convention. 


A 30-minute, 16mm. motion picture. 


Available for outright purchase or 
rental. Details on request. 


DARTNELL 


4664 RAVENSWOOD © CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
“ HEADQUARTERS FOR SALES TRAINING FILMS” 
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pared with the inventory, and what is 
to be added to the inventory. Because 
the time cycle for the production of 
inished goods is long, the company 
nust be able to schedule deliveries 
.ccurately. 

Both Raytheon headquarters and 
uistomer services can quote availabil- 
ity from this report, which is ac- 
cumulated and updated weekly. To 
Dorfman, “It is a snapshot of the con- 
itantl, changing ebb and flow of our 
wsiness, enabling us to schedule and 
juote accurately and often.” 


> Reports of orders received are is- 
sued weekly, along with another 
weekly report giving the receipts for 
the month to date. 

These reports are broken down into 
product lines, listing the individual 
»roducts within the family by custom- 
er, invoice number, and end use. The 
reographical region and market are 
indicated, with a total quantity shown 
as well as the quantity required for 
shipment in the current month, in 
each of the two succeeding months, 
and the price information. 

Reports of monthly shipments, by 
market and region, include a break 
down into ten categories—six regions 
plus four additional markets (Gov- 
ernment prime contracts, other Ray- 
theon divisions, export, and Canada) 

Shipment reports list the region 
and district; and within the districts, 


the account name, city, specific prod- 
uct, and the quantity sold in the cur- 
rent month in both units and dollars, 


to date in units and 


and the year 
dollars. — 

Each Raytheon field office receives 
the reports covering its territory, as 
does the sales manager and each Gov 
ernment contract office. 

The reports themselves “are not 
any marvel,” Dorfman admits. “Every 
sales manager needs them to run his 
operation. But we believe we have 
gone further than most other com- 
panies in contents, availability, fre- 
quency, and accuracy. 

“By having weekly and month to 
date reports we keep ourselves cur- 
rent as to what is coming in, and are 
able to keep immediately informed.” 
The information goes to those per- 
sons who are directly involved—such 
as Dorfman; the OEM sales manager, 
to whom salesmen report; the market- 
ing services manager, who handles 
quotations and the availability of pro- 
duction; and the sales service depart- 
ment, which services the orders. The 
total information goes to the division 
manager, the controller and operations 
managers. 

Reports are received from the data 
processing department within 24 
hours of the week’s closing. This 
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makes them more current than was 
ever possible in the past. 

The monthly report of orders on 
hand will be converted to a weekly 
report of orders on hand for even 
fresher information. Weekly adjust- 
ments are manual for the present, but 
without the use of other machine-cal- 
culated reports it would take the bet- 
ter part of the week just to complete 
the monthly report. 

The monthly open-order run is a re- 
port by product family and by 
product within the family; by cus- 
tomer for each of the products, with 
coding designating end use and 
whether military inspection is re- 
quired. It includes a complete quan- 
tity breakdown for delivery by month 
for nine consecutive months, as well 
as a column for past due or delinquent 
shipments. For each product there is 
a total quantity on order also shown 

At one time it took Dorfman’s “best 
man 60 hours a month to do the open- 
order board.” The electronic equip- 
ment frees this man for his ae 

Once all other reports have been 
done, subsidiary reports can be com- 
pleted in about one hour per report 
ten times faster than by the manual 
system. Subsidiary reports include, for 
instance, a monthly report of orders 
received, by product, showing tie cur 
rent month in units and dollars, and 
year to date in units and dollars, and 
a similar report of shipments by cus 
tomer. 

From these reports Raytheon can 
determine such information as prod- 
ucts which are moving, products 
which are not moving, who the best 
customers are, and the 
ceived by 
dollar value 

Also reported is a listing of sales 
by product, in order of the dolla 
year to date. This enables the 
company to put its finger on the most 
active and least active produc ts and 
compare them from one period to the 
next. 

On the customer run, reports are 
also made in order of the greatest 
dollar value, year to date, in decreas 
ing order. With this, Raytheon can 
immediately determine the order of 
activity by customer, month to month 


orders re 


customer, in units and 


value, 


> The data processing machines are 
also used for accounting, engineers’ 
calculations, payroll computations and 
quality control reports. The machines 
are run on a job cost basis so that the 
over-all cost of the system can be 
divided according to the department 
use. Because of this, Raytheon is 
cautious to machine make only those 
r which are most effective and 
which are most justified and valu- 
able. @ 


Go Medom ~ Go Ploste | 


RICH, COLORFUL 


DECORATED 
COVERS 


FOR CATALOGS @ PRICE LISTS @ PRESENTATIONS 
SALES MANUALS @ INSTRUCTION BOOKS @¢ BULLETINS 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY he 
For more facts — turn page 


Your company’s printed messages and 


pictures about products, prices or procedures, 
deserve the prestige and protection of 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK’S 
MODERN, VINYL DECORATED COVERS 


Virgin viny] plastic is first choice for decorated covers, and speci- 
fied by over half of National’s catalog customers. Virgin plastic 
outlasts all other plastics . . . reclaimed or intermediate grades. 
Almost a limitless range of decoration possibilities . . . silk screen- 
ing in one to four colors or more . . . 3-Dimensional applique of 
your name or trademark in plastic, electronically welded on the 
cover .. . traditional stamping and embossing. For modern design 
with built-in durability and economy, specify a National virgin 
vinyl plastic binder for your next catalog, manual or handbook. 


Nationa, BBLank ~ 00K COMPANY = 
Dept. 2609, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Please send Planning Manual for aid in designing loose-leaf binders with 
decorated covers 


Have your representative call 


Mass Feeding: 


Are You Overlooking 
An $18-Billion Food Market? 


Despite the fact that Americans 
chewed up $18 billion worth of food 
away from home last vear (a succu 
lent 273% increase since 1939 for the 
institutional food market), a sizable 
number of food manufacturers remain 
as passive as an underpaid chef 

Content to sell the retail grocery 
field alone, they continue to ignor 
the institutional market, generally rec 
ognized to be more profitable — and 
a market which the Department of 
Commerce ranks fourth, surpassed 
only by retail food, automobiles and 
department store sales, in terms of 
volume 

These same companies overlook a 
market embracing half a million food 
service installations which make up 
a diverse, but unified, market. In 
cluded are (1) commercial operations 
hotels, restaurants, motels and the 
wide range of fast food service opera 
tions): (2) seTni-comme;c ial operations 
(in-plant cafeterias and clubs), and 
(3) non-profit operations (hospitals and 
SC hools) 


On top of this, expansion of s¢ hools 
hospitals, motels, fast food outlets 
drive-ins and homes for the aged con 
tinues at an accelerated rate Also 
operating in favor of the institutional 
food market, as a persistent trend year 
after year, is an increase in the per 
centage of food dollars going into 
away-from-home eating 

Then, as an added appeal, the in 
stitutional food market demands of 
its suppliers less packaging cost per 
case sold, less merchandising per ac 
count sold and less sales services per 
profit dollar. 

Why, then, are many food manu 
facturers failing to take a page from 
the successes of leaders in the in- 
stitutional field — such companies as 
Kraft, General Foods, Heinz, Stand- 
ard Brands, Armour and Swift? 

The difficult lessons these leaders 
have learned make up part of the 
answer. In the past 20 years, they 
have done more than merely watch 
the institutional food market take 
shape. They've recognized the pe- 


Institutional Food Sales to 


Double by 1975 


$36 Billion 


$18 Billion 


culiar nature of the 


market and 
quickly realigned their marketing ac 
tivities in such a way that virtually 
everv need of institutional users has 
been met 

At the beginning, the most obvi 
mis need was pac kaging Years ago, 
when a local restaurant needed a load 
of beans, someone ran down to the 
local grocery store and bought a case 
of retail-pack. Besides the added ex 
pense of using a consumer-size Can in 
an institutional end use, there was 
the trouble and extra work involved 
in using small containers 

Number 10 cans solved this prob 
lem, as did specialized, more realis 
tic, packaging of most commercially 
used food products. The institutional 
user began to see a widening variety 
of foods arriving at his platform in 
sizes and shapes most convenient for 
his operation. 

The profit picture appealed to mor 
and more manufacturers. The theme 
“mass feeding requires mass _pur- 
chases,” began to beckon. And _ it 
wasn't only restaurant sales that at- 
tracted them. Industrial feeding units 
moved up rapidly during the war 
vears in terms of their feeding needs 
The Los Angeles School system be- 
came one of the nation’s largest sin- 
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1975 
(Projected) 


gle food-buving units 


Another school 
svstem in the Midwest buvs more food 
each year than all the commercial op- 
erations in its area 

Actually, the big restaurant chains 
represented a multi-million-dollar in 
stitutional food market in themselves 
The food purchases of chains like 
Thompson's, Stouffer's, Harvey's and 
the like, total into amazingly big 
figures. Woolworth, for example, is 
the world’s largest restaurant opera 
tion 

Then, of course, more and more 
commercial 
feeding operations into their plant 


corporations introduced 
facilities 

It was recognized by the leaders 
even at the beginning, that retail 
grocery sales forces cannot adequately 
sell this exploding market. Therefore, 
once packaging development was un- 
der way, a revamp in sales was inevi- 
table, if the market was to be sold 

Buying practices were examined 
and studied with the realization that 
bulk food purchases are not made 
with the same end uses in mind. But 
not every 
of this 

When the Institutional Food Manu- 
facturers of America first breathed 
in 1952, it took up the cudgels for 


manufacturer was aware 
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the food producers. While many de- 
clined to approach the market, even 
with the expert aid of this group, 
IFMA moved ahead with marketing 
and distribution clinics. At these 
meetings, food service operators and 
manufacturers were brought together 
for frank discussions of what was 
needed. At a recent IFMA confer- 
ence, for example, 21 restaurant op- 
erators appeared, representing aggre- 
gate sales in excess of $493 million. 

It was obvious to many people that 
the institutional food market was, and 
is, a market with its own needs and 
opportunities. Still many food manu- 
facturers decided not to sell the mar- 
ket or, at best, to operate merely on 
the fringes. 

The specific reasons for this reti- 
cence lie beneath the surface. They 
did not, however, deter the current 
leaders from aggressively pursuing in- 
stitutional sales. 

Companies that jumped in quickly 
in an attempt to snare a portion of this 
wildly growing market, attempted to 
sell it with converted retail grocery 
men. Many still do. But while such 
men are food salesmen, they are not 
specialists in selling the restaurant, 
the hospital, and commercial cafeteria 
They've had to learn the hard way 
by changing their thinking in the areas 
of merchandising, menu selection, ac- 
count servicing, price attractions and 
end-use applications. The need for 
specially trained men was clear to the 
fer institutional producers 


> The leaders met this need by train- 
ing institutional food salesmen spe- 
cifically for the job. Companies ob- 
serving this program from the side- 
lines, however, were impressed, often 
negatively, with the time-consuming 
and expensive effort this required 

On top of this, a company consid- 
ering entry into the market wanted an 
indicatien of what might be required 
in terms of food service needs and by 
type of product, segment of popula- 
tion, brand consumption. The figures 
just didn’t exist and, to a large ex- 
tent, still do not. 

IFMA members realize that terrific 
need for synthesized market data. Ef- 
forts to produce it have come to 
nought because of the terrific cost in- 
volved in a national survey in a field 
of this size. Present plans may result 
in Federal help with this vital pro- 
ject. 

For the fringe operator, of course, 
this meant something of a blind start. 
He had little hope of planning his 
marketing strategy on a comprehen- 
sive survey, perhaps of the type pre- 
pared in the retail grocery field where 
virtually any combination of market 
figures are available. ; 
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Many a skeptical eg man 
was deterred by the absence of these 
figures alone. However, what did the 
companies now leading the field do 
about it? They used partial, localized 
studies of vertical segments of the 
market. They estimated, they mulkti- 
plied, added and subtracted a group 
of fragmentary figures (and one or 
two reasonably good agency studies) 
into an adequate guesstimate of the 
market they wished to sell—and then 
they took a cnance. 

Trial and error, expensive for any 
company, helped shape their concept 
of the institutional food market and 
what their share should be. And a cer- 
tain amount of corporate courage and 
foresight was fees 

In practice, some valuable experi- 
ence has been gained. Slowly, more 
manufacturers are deciding to enter 
the field on a limited basis, using the 
experience of others as a launching 
pad for their operations Others still 
shy away 


& But some food manufacturers now 
in the field have never completely re- 
leased the brakes, content to operate 
at 25-50% of the volume they might 
obtain going full-steam ahead 

The weakest link in bringing insti 
tutional food products to a market 
with something less than sharply de- 
fined needs, is the food wholesaler 
No one doubts that he is here to stay 
Few companies are in position, at this 
time, where 
distributorship would make sense 
Certainly the food wholesaler has long 
since proved his value to food manu- 
facturers. While a few of the largest 
producers, such as Kraft and Standard 
Brands, distribute a portion of their 
production through their own sales 
men, the majority of food manufac- 
turers use wholesalers 

But, is this wholesaler equipped to 
do a well-rounded selling job in the 
institutional field? An unqualified 
“ves” from the manufacturers might 
be hard to find at the present time 
Most such distributors have thousands 
of items to sell, with their sales books 
often resembling a Sears, Roebuck 
catalogue. The problem of “product 
patriotism” has been of constant con- 
cern in the retail grocery field for 
decades. Does the wholesaler mer- 
chandise every angle of your product? 
Does he use your sales aids to best 
advantage? Does he service the ac 
count in the manner you would pre- 
fer? 

Institutionally, the problem is just 
as acute. Many a producer consider- 
ing entering the field may deem an 
uncertain wholesaler network  suffi- 
cient cause to decide against such a 
venture continued on page 72) 


a company-supported 
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Binanctial Responsibility oc's grow 
has been rapid but sound, dating from 1932 and a two-truck 
operation between Denver and Chicago. For the past 10 
years, D-C has been a nation-wide system with 18 terminals 
serving points reaching to both coasts. Revenues in 1959 
surpassed $40,000,000. Cargo and liability insurance of 
$5,000,000 per unit is a further guarantee of reliability. 


Dependability 


Shippers have relied on D-C for 
almost 30 years. This con- 
fidence stems from experience 
and is your assurance that your 
shipment, whether large or 
small, will be handled with care 
and delivered swiftly. 


For GUARANTEED service call 


TERMINALS: 
Albany, New York UN 96-8416 
Buffalo, New York RE 3910 
Chicago, Illinois LA 3-7440 
Cleveland, Ohio SH 9-1686 
Colorado Springs, Colorado ME 2-1486 
Denver. Colorado DU 8-456? 
Detroit, Michigan Vi + 3-9505 
Evansville, Indiana HA 3-6487 
Kansas City, Missouri HU 3-9343 
Los Angeles, California AN 6-8211 
Louisville, Kentucky ME 6-1361 
é New York, New York LO 4-3320 
North Bergen, New Jersey UN 3-0900 
Owensboro, Kentucky MU 3-5363 
Phoenix, Arizona AL 8-5321 
Pueblo, Colorado Li 3-4425 
St. Louis, Missouri CH 1-7830 
Seattle,Washington MA 4-3850 
Syracuse, New York HA 2-5177 


OFF-LINE SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Philadelphia 
*Cincinnati *Portiand, Ore. 
*Dayton Rochester, N.Y. 
“*Ft. Wayne **Rock island, ! il. 
**indianapolis San Francisco 
*Milwaukee South Bend, Ind. 
Nashville Washington, 0.C. 
New York 


| RAT 
Our GUARANLEEC. to you: 


One-carrier direct service coast-to-coast 


D-C’'s 10,814 mile coast-to-coast system is under single- 
company ownership and management—giving you true one- 
carrier direct service between points served by D-C. One- 
carrier control and one-carrier handling avoids delay—is 
your guarantee of speedy, safe delivery. 


Rigid Standards of SAFETY 


D-C’s safety record is consistently 
among the highest—with award after 
award a tribute to the skill of D-C driv- 
ers. Freight handling practices and 
facilities are constantly being reviewed 
and improved. For years claim-free 
shipments have averaged well above 
99%—your guarantee of safe handling 
of your shipment. 


*With Trailer Pool 
** Trailer Pool Only 


Modern, safe equipment 


D-C's fleet numbers well over 2,000 highway For the finest and fastest in truck 

units. All are kept in top-operating condition by service nation-wide . . . always specify 
periodic inspections and service checks. Main- D-C .. . the Dependable Carrier! 

tenance facilities are located at key points on 

the system, manned by skilled mechanics. D-C 

road equipment is new and diversified—to serve DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING C0., INC. 
both your routine and special shipping needs. The ONLY direct coast-to-coast carrier! 
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How do the majority of wholesalers 
feel about training their men spe- 
cifically to be institutional food sales- 
men? Generally, lukewarm—why go to 
all that extra effort when their retail 
grocery men have been doing a good 
job for them for vears. “Just let them 
have the literature—thev'll do a job.” 

A lot of manufacturers don’t agree 
They know of the problems the in- 
stitutional salesman is going to en- 
counter. Every producer knows how 
a dietitian and a restaurant chain can 
tear a retail-oriented food salesman to 
pieces. Especially when he is not pre- 
pared with product preparation sug- 


gestions, food value charts, nutrition 
and economy helps. 

The manufacturers also know that 
restaurant and cafeteria managers are 
interested in moving food across 
tables—not cans and boxes of food, 
but meals. And this means in an eco- 
nomical fashion, in light of the close 
operating ratios which most food 
service units must maintain 

A lot of wholesalers aren't con- 
vinced. And naturally, many realistic 
manufacturers are not willing to risk 
a new market investment on a group 
of retail-oriented salesmen 

‘For the food producers electing to 


in lithographed metal containers 
by J. L. Clark 


Keebler protects the freshness of its crisp saltines with fine 
lithographed metal containers that assure immediate brand 
identification, project the excellence of the product, and help 
it sell successfully. 


A distinctive container establishes the brand — interests and 
pleases the customer, persuades him to buy. Clark’s experience 
and specialized facilities can help make your product a leader 
in its field. Write for more details or talk over your specific 
needs with a Clark salesman; we are ready to serve you. 


J.L. CLARK 


Manufacturing Company 


Home office and plant, Rockford, Illinois; Liberty 
Division plant and sales, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
New York sales office, Chrysier Building 

New York 17, New York 
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stay on the outside of the market, this 
“retail-mindedness” is the single most 
important weakness in terms of whole- 
saler distribution. Those in the field, 
however, continue to hammer away at 
jobber managements with training 
films and other sales aids designed 
especially for a distributor salesman 
selling the institutional food market 

If the problem could be summed 
up in one sentence, most manufactur 
ers would be happy if their whole- 
saler operation traded with strong in- 
stitutional product knowledge and an 
understanding of the specialized re- 
quirements of the mass feeding mar- 
ket 

Today's successful companies have 
appointed separate institutional sales 
managers and sales forces charged 
with servicing wholesaler salesmen 
Thev have not relegated institutional 
food sales to a position subordinate to 
that of the retail grocery division. Of 
course, many of these new institu- 
tional food officials are ex-grocery 
men. Nevertheless, the fact that the 
institutional function has been isolated 
in many companies, is a sign that 
maturitv, and sales success, may be 
approaching for a growing number of 
institutional marketers 


> Companies now bringing home the 
profits usually employ full-time insti- 
tutional dietitians working solely on 
mass feeding service problems in test 
kitchens and research labs 

They use merchandising experts 
who concentrate on producing the 
kinds of physical sales aids the 
restaurant owner can use to sell his 
products Such items as point of-pur 
chase posters, place-mats and table 
“tents,” streamers, backbar 
strips and, most important, helpful 
recipe cards for the kitchen file. As 
an example of the growing pains in 
this industrv, IFMA is concerned with 
the fact that several of the largest 
producers are preparing menu cards 
in a variety of sizes, creating a prob 
lem for the restaurant operator who 


window 


wishes to maintain a comprehensive 
kitchen menu file. Persistent efforts on 
IFMA’s part is expected to settle upon 
a card-size approximately 4 in. by 6 
in 

The private-label problem in insti 
tutional food production has suc- 
ceeded in keeping some food manu- 
facturers out of the field. Thev see 
increasingly, groups of food service 
operators organizing into cooperatives 
with the aim of bulk 
pure hasing 


discount food 


When a manufacturer comes into 
the market he must decide whether 
he wishes to concentrate on such 
private-label production, and depend 
on getting his share of group purchas- 


market on the move 


TAMPA - ST. PETERSBURG 


is really moving up! 


~ 


A WHOPPING 86% 


... that’s the population increase (1950-1960 
census) * of the Tampa Bay area, comprising 
Hillsborough and Pinellas Counties, Florida, 
now 28th in the nation in total retail sales. 


Te pesid thie uoomsian. booming area— 
as well as nineteen additional surrounding 
counties with a total population of 1,439,165 
—you need only WTVT, the dominant and 
progressive “station on the move’! 

* Preliminary census figures 


SHARE OF AUDIENCE 
44.3% ... Latest ARB 9:00 AM - Midnight 


CHECK THE TOP 650 SHOWS! 
NIELSEN 
wivT 34 
Station B 16 
StationC 0 


station on the move 


CHANNEL 13 


TAMPA - ST. PETERSBURG 


THE WKY TELEVISION SYSTEM, INC. - WKY-TV/WKY-RADIO + Oklahoma City + Represented by the Katz Ayency 
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TOGETHER Magazine influences more than 
900,000 responsive families who act 

and think within a framework molded by their 
mutual interest and participation in 


church and community affairs. Within this 


framework, your communications receive 
‘ added impetus and attention. Good reason 
¢ for TOGETHER to be on your media list. 


The midmonth magazine for Methodist Farnilies 


740 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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ing volume, or keep his label and de 
pend on the name and jobbers to do 
the job. For the majority of the cu: 
rent large producers, the private-label 
problem is not acute, at least not as 
vet, because of the fact that their 
brand identity still maintains its 
strength 

Long a problem, brand identity is 
often lost when a food product enters 
a food service operation. Not many 
products are as fortunate as for ex 
ample ket hup usually placed on the 
table where the patron makes easy 
identification. The average institu 
tional food product is converted 
cooked, blended and served into 
anonymity. Nevertheless, manufactu 
ers wish to retain brand identity as 
long as and wherever possible 

Many food service operators will 
ask for “custom formulation.” To ob 
tain a competitive advantage ove 
other operators in their area, thev will 
request that a certain product be pre 
pared a certain exclusive way This is 
expensive for a manufacturer, and is 
another problem to be met 


P Significant! in every case where 
a food manufacturer is currently sell 
ing the institutional food market suc 
cessfully and profitably, you will find 
that the company’s top management 
has provided a carte-blanche “ves” to 
its institutional program. Its advertis 
ing is placed nationally where neces 
sary and is adequate in terms of mes 
sage, impact and media distribution 
Merchandising moves ahead as neces 
sary. Menu, diet and product tailor 
ing are in tune with the needs of 
the food service operator. The sales 
force is usually trained to sell the in 
stitutional market and, most im 
portant, promvtional money is there 
when needed 

\ comparison with the summer 
slump fantasy seems appropriate here 
You hear a rumor about business be 
ing off—“Let’s cut advertising and 
pull in our promotional horns.” Sure 
enough your sales go down and you 
decide the rumors must have been 
correct 

The same erroneous thought process 
appears to apply in the institutional 
food market. “The market’s growing 
too fast There aren't quite 
enough market data vet Let's 
wait and perhaps we can slide in later 
without the risk factor.” 


The companies currently doing a 
job would not agree with this philos 
ophy. It must be a firm decision 
either merchandise, advertise and pro 
mote vour line to the hilt now, or stay 
out. Without a top management “yes” 

an unqualified “yes”—there is little 
hope of success in selling the institu 
tional food market today. 


Specialized 
: VERTICAL 
PUBLICATION. 
With a HORIZONTAL COVERAGE 


, ike 


read by over 50,000 Counter, Fast Food and Fountain Restaurants 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM — fountain restaurants, counter 
restaurants, luncheonettes, coffee shops, industrial cafeterias, 
diners, sandwich shops, drive-ins, etc. 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM — in drug stores, variety stores, 
department stores, confectionery stores, airports, railroad sta- 
tions, bus terminals, etc. 


ON MAIN STREET OR MAIN HIGHWAY OR IN INDUSTRY — they all have 
one thing in common — 


FAST SERVICE 


When you specify Fast Food for an advertising schedule, it’s an 
assurance of a market well covered vertically and horizontally. 


A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION 
BPA Editorial and Executive Offices NIBP. 
y 630 Third Avenue New York 17, N. Y. YUkon 6-4800 


Mid-Western Office: 323 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill, State 2-1266 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
The Richard Railton Co., Monadnock Bidg., Sen Francisco 5, Colif., Sutter 1-1060 
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Over 67 billion dollars in retail sales! That's the amount forfeited last year alone, in the top 15 


markets, by advertisers asleep at the switch in buying habits caused by the ever-increasing 
expansion of the suburban and “extra-urban” areas. (Since 1950, suburban retail sales in the 
top 15 markets have zoomed 93%, while urban sales grew only 22%.) 

To reach this wide-awake market, you need spot television. Because only spot television 
lets you select just the markets you want, and provides the unbeatable advantages of televi- 
sion's sight, sound and motion to sell the entire area— with equal impact. 

Don't you miss out! Our new “Telemarketing” study will give you the eye-opening facts 
on where money is being spent today and the first authoritative preview (prepared by Market 


Statistics, Inc.) of where it will be spent in 1965. For your copy, call PLaza 1-2345 or write to 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, main office of CBS TELEVISION SP@T SALES 


Representing WCBS-TV New York, WBBM.-TV Chicago, KMOX.-TV St. Louis, WEBTV Charlotte, KHOU-TV Houston, WJXT Jacksonville, WBTW Florence 
WCAU.TYV Philadelphia, WTOP-TV Washington. KNXT Los Angeles, KSL-TV Salt Lake City, KOIN-TV Portland, and the CBS Television Pacific Network 


“Does he 

know 

what he’s 
missing?” 


How about Believed"as a Fourth Dimension 
of advertising effectiveness? 


One thing is certain: readers can read, noters can 
note, see-ers can see. But if they don’t believe it, 
they’re just not going to do anything but read, note 
and see! 


Same holds true for TV and every other medium, © 


of course..No product can thrive on advertising ez- 
posure alone, no matter how well attended or attrac- 
tively presented. 

You have to get those readers, reviewers and 
listeners with you all the way. You have to get them 
to believe you. 

Believability is our stock in trade. We not only 
publish an extensively well-read magazine each 
month, but we also do more to ensure believability 
than any other magazine, any other medium. Note 


Good Housekeeping™ ’ 
and seh 


how often TV cites the Good Housekeeping Seal! 

Ads, products, editorial—everything in Good 
Housekeeping is in the magazine only because the 
editors and the Good Housekeeping Institute have 
found the facts to be facts, the claims to be well 
supported, the products up to snuff. 

Women know this. That’s why they not only be- 
lieve what they read in our magazine, but also 
follow their surest guide to guaranteed products 
in the stores where they shop: the Good House- 
keeping Guaranty Seal. And in November they will 
have the new Buyers Guide. 

Couldn't your advertising benefit from this extra 
assurance of believability, in the magazine women 


believe most of all? 
My ep, 


.-. because nothing persuades , like the truth 
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Why Not ‘Rent’ Salesmen? 
Dow Did! 


. . . and the results were phenomenal. Some 52,000 sales calls 


were made in 15 working days by just 236 ‘temporary’ sales- 


men. National distribution of a new product was set up fast. 


What would YOU do? 

You have a new product. It is your 
first venture into this particular con 
sumer-product field and you're shoot- 
ing for 25% of the market. Since it is 
a highly competitive field, you must 
maintain complete secrecy during the 
developmental stage. This means that 
you cannot prepare your retail dealers 
for the product, reveal plans for pack 
aging, promotion or anything else 

You set a date for the national ad 
vertising break. It arrives and immedi 
ately vou receive intense consumer 
demand. You also hear that a similar 
product may be on the way from at 
competitive source. Time is short 

You know your ad campaign has 
done a good job. Since the introduc 
tion date, your 24-man national sales 
force has been contacting jobbers at 


THE MEN WHO DID IT—Dowgard’s Marketing Manager John Strouss (standing) 


a rapid rate. The jobbers, you must 
assume, are doing their best. But, to 
be safe, you make al quick survey 

It reveals that, despite these efforts 
not nearly enough retail dealers are 
aware of your product by the date 
you had expected. They are either 
oblivious to you or unconvinced that 
they should handle your product 
Nevertheless, the total number of 
dealers you had set as the absolute 
minimum with which the product 
could be successfully marketed must 
be maintained 

What is your next step? 

For the Dow Chemical Co 
236 temporary salesmen! 


, it was 


Recruited from Salespower, Inc., a 
subsidiary of Milwaukee’s Manpower, 
In a group of “one-shot-salesmen” 
was hired to sell Dowgard to thou 


pin-points the next step in Dow’s whirlwind distribution of its new coolant. Other 
members in the strategy huddle are (I. to r.): E. J. Holman, manpower develop- 
ment; Gar Fritts, market communications manager; Strouss, and Bill Lewis, sm. 


Sales Management 


sands of retail service dealers whom 
jobbers had not as yet reached. Basic 
ally, Dowgard is a new year-around 
automotive radiator coolant designed 
to completely fill the cooling system 
The usual benefits of the older anti 
freeze products are present plus the 
feature that the need for flushing, 
draining and continual addition of 
more liquid is eliminated. Dow claims 
the product delivers a “sealed cooling 
svstem” for one veat 

“We decided against raising ou 
own nation-wide sales force for this 
3-week push,” says John Strouss, Dow 
gard marketing manager. “The Sales 
power organization convinced us that 
thev could deliver the national dis- 
tribution we needed in this short 
period, and we gave them the go- 
ahead “4 

What it amounts to can be de 
scribed in a few words: 52,000 sales 
calls made on ideal prospects in only 
15 working davs. Adding a week's 
local training for jobber and Sales- 
power salesmen, the whole campaign 
took less than 30 days. The orders the 
temporary salesmen picked up were 
sent direct to the local jobber, and 
reports were forwarded to the main 
Dow office in Midland, Mich. The job- 
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Why Not ‘Rent’ 
Salesmen? Dow Did! 
continued) 


bers were particularly pleased with 
the effort because of the lack of ex- 
pense to them. In addition, they cre- 
ited new account lists for their sales 
forces, and a fine listing of referrals, 
where interest was shown 

“What we have,” says Gar Fritts, 
market communications manager fo1 
Dowgard, “because of the secrecy and 
relatively sudden introduction, is one 
grand test market for this vear. But 
we're making it in a big way. 


“Actually,” adds Fritts, “the new 
product had to be ere Back 
in June 1957 it developed that we 
were the only anti-freeze manutac- 
turer who didn’t have a_ nationally 
marketed brand in our own right. The 
names of our competitor's products 
Prestone and Zerex, for example—were 
common names to the consumer. As 
additional firms jumped into the con- 
sumer field (companies for which we 
had been producing private-branded 
products) we simply lost business 

“Then,” he continues, “automotive 
manufacturers continued to have se- 
vere problems with the cooling sys- 
tems in their new models. The vari- 
water around the country 
created terrific problems for the car 
people. They never knew what type 
of H,O would find its way into mix- 
ture with the type of anti-freeze sup 
plied with the car. With higher heat 
transfer requirements and _ smaller 
cooling systems featured in the new 


ance in 


cars, especially the compacts, the need 
for a non-evaporating, full-fill coolant 
became obvious. We were sure we 
were right in developing Dowgard 
because the need grew strictly from 
the market and not merely from our 
laboratories.” 

Already established in the basic 
chemicals field as well as in other 
Saran Wrap), Dow 
had been supplying automotive fac 
torv-fill anti-freeze requirements, as 
well as private branding for other 
manufacturers, for 6-8 years 

Adds Fritts, “The flattening out in 
business outlined above, plus the new 
needs of the car makers, prompted 
Dow to push harder than ever for a 
new discovers in radiator coolants 


consumer areas 


Once Dowgard was conceived, abso 
lute secrecy had to surround the prod 
uct until it could be introduced to the 
consumer. We didn’t want to give our 
established competition any more of 
a break than necessary; after all, their 


The Role of Salespower, 


What Kind of Salesmen Did Dow Get? 

Dow required mature men with solid sales experi- 
ence. In addition, they had to have some kind of back- 
ground in selling to automotive jobbers and service 
stations. Then, Dow’s usual request—"A type of man 
Dow will be proud to call a Dow specialist.” Dow got 
its men. 


What Size Sampling Was Required? 

Using Chicago as an example, Salespower, Inc., 
screened 150 men in order to find 24 men to repre- 
sent Dow. The same spread existed in other cities. 
Dow eventually got 236 men in all 


What Was Dow’s Say in Final Selection . . . 
A Dow man was on hand for the final selection 
and hiring. 


. .. And Over Daily Activities of the Men? 
. Salespower kept a close check on the daily work- 
load, substituting men for those who might be ill or 
otherwise indisposed. However, two daily phone calls 
were made by each man to his locai Salespower 
supervisor. In addition, call reports were made out 
each day with sealed copies going to the local jobber 
and Dow marketing headquarters in Midland, Mich. 
Salespower retained no copies of correspondence. As 
an added control, Saclespower supervisors made con- 
stant spot checks in the field to maintain clase control 


over performance. 


What Were the Salesmen’s Duties? 
They were to accomplish three things: 


1. Tell the Dowgard story to the prospect 


inc. 


2. Answer any of the dealer's questions 
3. Ask for the order. If 


Dow for their use as general market information. If 


“no,” he sent in a report to 


yes,” card was mailed to jobber for him to fill the 
order local'y. Then the salesman put up P-O-P material, 
with the jobber scheduled to return with more de- 
tailed and comprehensive material. if the prospect's 


answer was “maybe,” the jobber would receive the 


referral card for the follow-up at a later date 


What Is Salespower, Inc.? 

lt is a division of Milwaukee's Manpower, Inc 
Salespower specializes in deploying groups of sales- 
men on as little cs a week's notice, and to wherever 
a client company wants to conduct oa selling cam- 
paign. It employs 15,000 people in over 220 loca- 
tions in the U.S. and describes itself as an adjunct 
to the sales manuger’s sales force. Perhaps the tell- 
ing point revolves around the organization’s ability 
to give added potency to the gsm—stronger imple- 
mentation of sales campaigns where they ore needed, 
without being hobbled or cramped by o small, full- 


time sales organization. 


Who Are Salespower’s Salesmen? 

A staff of trained and professional salesmen who 
wish to work merely on a temporary basis. Some are 
new in a community and have not as yet located a 
permanen’ position. Some are between jobs and 
require an intermediate activity to tide them over 
Finally, many are retired or own their own business 


but find occasional sales activity desirable 
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Better Homes 


Newsweel..n 


cae 
we of we . 


Electrical South 

Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Building Supplies 
Southern Farm Equipment 
Southern Hardware 


Southern Power & Industry 


the virtues of 


regional advertising 
have been extolled by W.R.C. Smith business 


publications for over 50 years 


TO THE GROWING NUMBER of national consumer 
magazines that now recognize our way of thinking, and 
offer advertisers the greater marketing flexibility 

of regional editions, we say—welcome to the fold! 
And a high tip of our hat to BH & G who in announcing 
their new Southern edition said... 

“The marketing importance of the states covered 

by the Southern edition has grown enormously. And 
the growth continues, with rapid expansion of 

industry resulting in an increasingly higher 


standard of living and greater purchasing power.”’ 


W.R.C. Smith Publications 
Serving the South and Southwest 


806 PEACHTREE STREET, N. E., ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 


Let a representative tell you how these successful magazines can he 
} v 9g 


apeed your sales ¢ rpansion in the nation's great growth market 
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‘ND 


Syracuse is famous! 
For buying-power 
growth (and football, too) 


it's a 15-county marketplace; 

It's one-third the total area of 
New York State; 

It's delivered only one, effective, 
low cost way! 


The SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 


THIS WHOLE VITAL 
MARKET HAS 

TO BE 

IN YOUR 

AD PLAN! 

GET THE DETAILS— 


r 


CIRCULATION, influ- 


ence-power, and full 
market measurement 
from Moloney, Regan & 
Schmitt 


YRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 


The Herald-Journal (evening 

The Post-Standard (morning 

The Post-Standard cond Herald-An 
Sunday 


Sound Off... 


Much of Sales Management's 
editorial planning is ignited 
by subscribers themselves, 


through their letters-to-the- 
editors. We welcome not only 
your reaction to SM articles, 
but invite you to tell us what 
subjects you’d like to see us 


tackle. 
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distribution well com- 
pleted. 

“In essence, Dow was actually us- 
ing the fact that it did not have a 
nationally marketed anti-freeze, and 
therefore a competing product, as a 
sales pitch to prospective private- 
brand purchasers. At least one of these 
prospects intimated to us that such 
lack of market participation ap- 
proached stupidity. 

“Moving quickly,” continues Fritts, 
“we took a sharp look at this market 
we hoped to sell. Service station deal- 
ers were losing the profits they once 
enjoyed on an anti-freeze installation. 
Discount houses were selling the 
product cheaper than the dealer 
could. People installed the anti-freeze 
themselves, cutting the labor profit 
for the dealer as well. Obviously he 
needed a product which would re- 
turn his profit and, therefore, his in- 
terest in the coolant business. 

“Dowgard, of course, fills that bill 
since it requires a systematic and 
thorough flush of the system before 
its installation, something the average 
motorist is not equi to do. To 
get this new and ter product 
(there’s nothing comparable to it on 
the market as yet), he’s got to use 
his service station dealer. 


was pretty 


> “In addition,” Fritts continues, “we 
wanted to get the full-line jobber to 
call on independent garages and auto 
dealers as well as service stations. 
What we want, of course, is to get 
across a message to these ple: we 
provide a fair volume ails for the 
jobber. But the dealer must strive 
to sell onlv first-class service outlets 
in his exclusive jobbing area. 

“At this stage,” Fritts goes on, “we 
established ‘test markets’ in Spokane, 
Erie, Pittsfield, and Madison. While 
the program appeared to be testing 
what was described as a high-deter- 
gent anti-freeze (Dowgard, of course, 
was still a secret), actually it was a 
sham designed to pull attention away 
from home-office preparations. Even 
our own salesmen were not aware of 
the true picture at this time. Every 
possible means was used to keep it 
under wraps. 

“Once we hired our 24 company 
salesmen to contact jobbers (we 
screened over 500 men), they re- 
ceived an eight to ten week training 
course in our product line, calesman- 
ship and the techniques and special- 
ties of this market. Still, they heard 
nothing of Dowgard. We set up four 
regional managers and had a 30-foot 
Dowgard exhibit secretly prepared in 
Chicago, in anticipation of introduc- 
tion day. Surprisingly, even this man- 
aged to escape detection.” 

With everything ready, Dow set 
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January 1960 as the announcement 
time. Just prior to the announcement, 
Dow salesmen screened jobbers 
around the country as possible agents 
for Dow's standard anti-freeze. The 
uestions, however, were designed to 
pane the climate for Dowgard, 
without the knowledge of the sales- 
men. 

Two weeks before the January an- 
nouncement, Dowgard was revealed 
to the 24 salesmen. The ad campaign 
had been set up and placed. Mer- 
chandising aids had been prepared 
and everything was ready to go. Dur- 
ing the 2-week period between the 
announcement to the salesmen and 
the general January market break, the 
men received an intense education on 
the revolutionary nature of Dowgard. 

Actually, the product had been 
used in Dow fleet cars for over two 
years as part of laboratory tests 
Again, no one knew what was in the 
radiator except the chosen few. 

“On January 1,” says Fritts, “the 
product was officially announced 
Quickly, the salesmen returned to the 
field to sign jobbers for Dowgard 
Slowly, certain facts began to appear 
Because of secrecy, so necessary to 
the product’s development, the trade 
ad breaks had to be delayed until 
February issues. Therefore, dealers 
did not have their first real exposure 
to the product until February. This 
meant, of course, that for the full 
month of January, following the 
break, Dow jobber salesmen were call- 
ing on dealers who never heard of it.” 


& On March 31, Dow led off with the 
first TV show, and printed consumer 
ads hit on April 5. “We were shooting 
for a late spring saturation on the 
dealer end,” adds John Strouss, “so 
that we could dramatize the vear 
around nature of Dowgard, simpl) 
because it can be just as effectively 
installed in the spring, or even sum 
mer, as in the winter. The time left 
for this kind of acceptance was in 
deed short.” 

By late April Dow saw that the 
introduction was not moving as fast 
as had been planned. Several courses 
of action were discussed, with an eve 
to speeding things up. Possibly a 
telephone campaign could be con 
ducted in order to reach the greatest 
number of dealers quickly. This was 
vetoed Perhaps an unusu il incentive 
program for dealers would do the 
trick—vetoed for lack of time Even a 
teaser ad campaign received attention, 
but was turned down 

Salespower, Inc., had already been 
considered as a vehicle for the tele 
phone campaign suggestion. When 
that was turned down, Lou Sidman, 
a Salespower vice president, suggested 


THERE CAN BE 
ONLY ONE FIRST! 
IN HOUSTON IT’S 
THE HOUSTON POST 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 
IN NET PAID ABC 
TOTAL CIRCULATION 


DON’T BE MISLED—HERE ARE THE FACTS: 


Daily Sunday 


rost_ 215,063 232,101 
Crone 199,128 | 185,533 | 226,490 
ne 102500 | 9065 | == 


THE HOUSTON Post <23> 


that his organization supp!v sufficient 
salesmen to blitz the great number of 
dealers in the shortest period of time. 

The idea jelled quickly. Sidman 
promised to accomplish the distribu- 
tion miracle in 15 working days. Says 
Fritts: “We told him, ‘If vou can work 
that fast, you’ve got a job.’ 

“Within 15 days of the suggestion,” 
he continues, “we had selected 43 
markets nationally, containing the 
greatest number of car registrations- 
the best potential for our product, of 
course. Salespower offices in these 43 
areas began screening potential sales- 


men for us and hiring for the ‘assault.’ 
We used our 24 company salesmen as 
teachers and sent them around to the 
offices to make decisions on the men 
Salespower lined up for us. The cam- 


paign was set up for 236 owe. ged 
calls 
a day for 15 working davs in order 


salesmen to make 15 completec 


to reach 52,000 leading service out 


lets. Within the same ten days we 
prepered and distributed specialized 
introduction material for these tem- 


porary salesmen.” 


During the campaign, Fritts kept 


running daily tabulations of (1) 


calls 


WORCESTER MARKET — The 
home of twelve colleges 
and universities, the finest 


The Moloney, 
Regan and 
Schmitt 


representative 
knows 
WORCESTER 


Moloney, Regan and Schmitt's 
association with the Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette goes back to 
1920. We are proud, not only 
of this long connection but also 
of each representative's qualifi- 
cations to answer your questions 
about Worcester 
We are proud, too, that Worcester with 
almost 600,000 people (48th in popula- 
tion, 43rd in E.B.1... . and an important 
BILLION DOLLAR County) ranks 
among the “TOP 50” Markets. Worcester 
represents big business to you, signifi- 
cantly important for you to examine our 
coordinated, dividend-paying, merchan- 
dising cooperation 


WORCESTER 


& 


INO MARALT S 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Circulation: Daily 15,015 — Sunday 103,332 


WORCESTER TELEGRAM ne i 
ean i. 


Art Museum of its size in 
the nation, and the 101 
year old Music Festival — 


| SUNDAY TELEGRAM | 


___ Che Focning Gazette | sae 


ceeeen eee 


“a week of the world’s 
finest music’. 


Owners of Radio Stations WIAG and WIAG-FM 
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in each market, (2) dealers sold and 
(3) referrals to local jobbers. He often 
spoke with Salespower management’ 
several times a day. “Then,” he adds, 
“we prepared IBM_ listings of the 
dealers by these three categories and 
discovered that we had the best pre- 
screened mailing list we had ever had 
It was a distillate of ideal Dowgard 
prospects. The IBM lists were then 
sent to the local jobber in order to 
give him an idea of what the Sales 
power campaign had done for him 

“An underlying problem, now that 
Dowgard is launched, is the never 
ending education necessary to estab 
lish the product as different from the 
older anti-freeze. We are plagued by 
the idea that coolants can be installed 
only at the beginning of winter. We 
strive continually for a way to get 
this vital message across It will take 
the seasonal aspects out of the sale 
of this product and make it much 
more attractive to the retail service 
outlet.” 

Yes,” adds Strouss, “compared to 
doing the same job with a spec ialls 
hired sales force of your own, espe 
cially considering the time factor with 
which we were faced, the cost of these 
temporary men was quite fair 


> “In terms of traveling time from 
main offices and elsewhere, we saved 
considerable expense due to the local 
ized nature of Salespower's operation 
Of course, the over-all results of the 
‘blitz’ have been wonderful. In fact 
not too long after completion of the 
first use of these temporary salesmen 
we used selected ones again to ac 
company our jobber salesmen in call 
ing on the service stations and ga 
rages. This time, the part-time men 
served us from the other side of the 
fence 

“Certainly,” Strouss 
“there is the possibility that we will 


continues 


use them again because of the pecu 
liar nature of our niarkets. We have 
to fight the old idea of spring pushes 
on the part of coolant jobbers as well 
as retail service outlets. Until they 
accept the vear-round concept of 
Dowgard, we'll have to hit them 
again and again. Quite possibly, this 
effort will 
help.” 
The results of the 15-day sales blitz 
are taking shape. At the time the first 
Salespower project began, Dow had 
already attained average national dis 
tribution of its product, by accepted 
marketing standards. When the “as 
sault” came to a close, the company 
had more than doubled this distribu 
tion as a combined result of Sales 
power's intense efforts and the ensu 
ing increased efforts of Dow’s existing 


dealers and jobbers. @ RAK 


require temporary sales 


This power ‘plant will be placed in 
service early in 1961, It will call for 
>, 395 O00 worth of, switchgears 


Whose switchgear are they reading about 
in POWER ENGINEERING? 
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_ Capture 4 million farmers’ 
_° undivided attention... 


/ 


/ 
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Local names...local places...local news...local faces 
give your ads more readership and believability 


Add readership and believability —the guts of sell- 
ing advertising —to your media schedule with State 
and Local Farm Papers. Independent surveys 
prove that they top all other farm publications 
in both! 

To keep your prospects reading and believing, 
local editing takes advantage of differences in 
climate and farming practices. Over one hundred 
fifty editors travel over a million miles a year and 
make thousands of local calls to edit State and 
Local Farm Papers close to your customers. 


They travel the byways gathering local pictures, 
local names, and local news. This local effort puts 
your ads on a neighbor to neighbor basis with the 
$40 billion farm market . . . and 4 million farmers. 
You know how well familiar names can sell. 

You can match State and Local Farm Paper cir- 
culation to your markets and outlets, too. Give 
your ads every opportunity to spark fast, powerful 
sales action. Get the full story— Write State and 
Local Farm Papers, Room 1600, 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Fied ovt more about the rich farm market ... Explore the great potential it offers. 
Write for booklet —"'Farmiend USA." State and Local Farm Papers, Room 1600, 
28 East Jockson Bovlevord, Chicago 4, illinois. 


American Agriculturist 
Arizona Farmer Ranchman 
California Farmer 

Colorado Rancher & Farmer 


Oregon Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Prairie Farmer 

Rural New Yorker 
Southern Planter 


Idaho Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Michigan Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 


Dokota Farmer 

The Farmer 

The Farmer Stockman 
Florida Grower & Rancher 


Montana Farmer-Stockman 
Nebraska Farmer 

New England Homestead 
Ohio Farmer 


Utah Farmer 

Wolloces Farmer 
Washington Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
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The Farmer-Stockman’s penetrating coverage 
gets greatest Sales-Results in — 


Texhoma-Land’| | — 


* RURAL TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA 


For example: Mr. George F. McKay, President of the vy 
Edge-Rite Corp. of Brownwood, Texas says: 


The Farmer-Stockman 


-—. 
Sn" 6° ane Sty Os ees ws cee ey 
_ 


“| know when 
our advertising 
gets results” 


“Ours is a manufacturing business. ALL 
orders we get for Edge-Rite Power Sprayers 
must come as a result of our advertising.” 


“Although the Farmer-Stockman has always 
been a good producer for us, our returns have 
increased materially since its page size was 
enlarged. In fact, the Farmer-Stockman 
produces more business for us per dollar in 
vested than any other general farm magazine 
we use.” 


“Our experience makes us believe that a mag- 
azine locally edited—like the Farmer-Stock- 
man—is much more effective than a magazine 
containing broad editorial treatment... and 
circulating in a large area.” 

x * * 


SALES-RESULTS LIKE THIS explain why 
more and more advertisers are using the 
The product manufactured and Farmer-Stockman to SELL in this rich mar- 
advertised by the Edge-Rite ket! It gives them the most effective, lowest- 


Corporation is a power sprayer 
unit that sells for $79.95. The 
Edge-Rite is recommended for 


cost coverage in Texhoma-Land!* For space 
reservations—or additional data, write, wire 
more than 20 types of spraying Of Phone your nearest Farmer-Stockman of- 
jobs around the ranch or farm. fice now! 


* Rural Texos and Oklchomo 436,476 total paid subscribers 


lhe Farmer-Stockman 


OKLAHOMA CITY ®@ DALLAS 
Director of Advertising, J. H. Hunter 
SALES OFFICES 
CHICAGO 11. SUperior 76145 NEW YORK 17, MUrroy Hill 4.3340 OKLAHOMA CITY 1, CEntrol 2.331! DALLAS 5, lAbeside 1.3121 


400 N. Michigon Avenve 420 Lesington Avenue 500 N. broadway 4321 N. Centro! Expresswoy 
lee Harnline, Mor Joe Paulsen, Mor Bill Pullen, Mor Alex McCommos, ir, Mor 
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Make Your Sales Aids Come Alive 


“Spectacular’—that’s what companies like Du Pont, 3M, Martin, 
Leeds & Northrup are saying about a new way of animating 
their sales displays. This simple new process is also said to be 


much faster and less expensive than most conventional methods. 


Several leading companies are now 
injecting new life into their visual 
sales aids. 

By combining polarized light and 
cellophane tape, marketers can now 
animate everything from color slides 
to sales displays—as realistically as 
wheels moving, gears meshing, or the 
flaming exhaust of an engine 

So “spectacular” are the results, 
that this process could revolutionize 
most types of visual sales and adver- 
tising devices—including sales train- 
ing aids, sales presentations, outdoor 
and —_ point-of-purchase 
even TV commercials 

Moreover, this is such a relatively 
simple process that it can be produced 
at least 80% faster and for thousands 
of dollars less than most conventional 
methods of animation. It is also avail- 
able in do-it-yourself kits 


advertising, 


The process has already been put 
to a wide variety of uses. For instance: 


© The Martin Co. reports that it 
did a “fine, fast job” of animating the 
functions and differences of the com- 
pany’s two conversion systems and 
of demonstrating its intricate nuclear 
exhibit at a recent atomic show. 


® Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co. (3M) used the process to 
add new movement and depth to its 
exhibit at the recent national sanitary 
show in Miami, Fla. The 3M exhibit 
featured the showing of maintenance 
floor pads which seemingly revolved 
and emitted a fine, mist spray 


® Leeds & Northrup Co. credits 
it as the only method capable of suc- 
cessfully demonstrating the inner 
workings of its intricate metal heat- 
treating furnaces. 


How the Animation Process Works 


1. Drawings of sales aids are photographed to 
obtain transporencies for rotating on a polaroid disc. 


Plastic materials in various patterns are then com- 
bined to achieve the animated effects desired. 


2. Pressure-sensitive tape—“Scotch” brand No. 600 
cellophane tape—and Polaroid film are cut into narrow 


strips from rolls that are 1 to 2 ft 


strips can be cut simultaneously. 


wide. Up to 20 


3. The film strips are adhered to the tape strips, 


® Du Pont used it to depict prop- 
erties of one of its varnish products 
and to show the product's resistance 
to sun rays 

® Boeing Airplane Co. employed 
the process to illustrate properties of 
two different helicopters; American 
Car & Foundry, to depict a railroad 
car unloading device; E. F. Houghton 
Co., to illustrate in composite form a 
product flowing from a can, lubricat- 
ing of a moving lathe, and heat 
variables. 

According to Herbert 
president of Tech 
Wilmington, Del., the process is de- 
signed to produce any moving image 
as precisely as the most advanced 
animated motion picture. Wheels 
moving, colors erupting, lightning 
flashing, fuel surging through jet 
engines, blood filtering, or gears mesh- 


Dunlevie 
Antares Corp 


after being further cut to the minute patterns de- 
sired. The strips are then placed on the back of the 
transparency, which is sandwiched between two sheets 
of Plexiglas sealed on the edges with tape. 


4. The “sandwich” is placed either in a view box 
or upon a projector and subjected to rotary polariza- 
tion. To achieve the illusion of motion, the disc is 
rotated between the light source and picture. 


The result: an amazing series of actions with vivid 
colors that make even the most sophisticated mechan- 
ical system easy to understand. Added color tones, 
for more precise effects, can be achieved by cutting 
out colored motion materials and also placing them 
behind the transparency. 
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ing—all of these and much more—can 
now be witnessed in colorful detail. 

The new visual process, perfected 
a year ago by Tech Antares, is being 
used to train many salesmen and has 
reduced training sessions by as much 
as 50%-simply because it enables 
them to see exactly what is being 
taught. 


® The process—called “Polar-Action” 
—takes advantage of the ability of 
polarized light to shine in myriad 
colors when the light strikes bi-re- 
fractory crystals. This gives the 
illusion of motion when a_ polaroid 
disc is revolved between the light 
source and the subject to be animated. 

It is believed that this is the first 
time a single display process has been 
able to create action that not only 
provides effects ranging from flicks 
and flows to explosions, but also can 
be regulated as to speed and di- 
rection. For example, action can be 
adjusted to move in many different 
directions at the same time and at 
four different speeds. What's more, 
it can be reversed by simply reversing 
a rotating disc, and accelerated or 
slowed by changing the speed of 
rotation. The process can even make 
water flow up hill. 


SPECTACULAR sales aid shows even 
the most intricate parts of an engine 
in motion. Action includes flow of 
gases, ignition, gears turning, etc. 


The process can easily bring to life 
the most complicated piece of ma- 
chinery, with differential and recipro- 
cal motion and even red flames belch- 
ing from the exhaust. One of the most 
recent accomplishments was a depic- 
tion of a huge atomic reactor system 


running in full, brilliant color on the 
side of a Wilmington building. This 
was projected from a disc-rotator ap- 
paratus not much larger than an at- 
tache case. 

A main attraction of the process 
is the time saving involved. In con- 
ventional cell-type animation, indi- 
vidual cells of art representation must 
be prepared and then photographed 
—a time-consuming process. However, 
the polarized process places all of the 
action on one plate which can be 
photographed in one continuous 
“take” from either a front or rear 
projection screen or light-box 

A short demonstration color film 
of a complex piece of machinery may 
cost thousands of dollars if made with 
numerous drawings, while the same 
illusion is produced by this process 
for as little as $1,000, in a single 
drawing 

Tech Antares fabricates ready- 
Ply oe plates as well as a complete 

it which enables users to apply the 
motion effects to their own trans- 
parencies. Each contains a number of 
sheets of pre-fabricated colors and 
motions plus certain other materials 
and instructions which assist in the 
home creation of trans- 
parencies. 


animated 


630 Third Ave. 


HIRING SALESMEN ? 


Write for a free sample of our 


specialized application blank 


In evaluating applicants for sales jobs, your company needs detailed infor 
mation of the education, background, sales experience and individual! charac- 
teristics of each prospective employee. 


To fill this need, SALES MANAGEMENT has prepared specialized 
tion for employment’’ blanks developed from a consensus among experts on 
hiring salesmen. These detailed four-page forms will give you all the basic 
information you need on each applicant. They have been approved by legal 
experts as conforming to the New York state anti-discrimination law, re- 
garded as the strictest of any state in the nation. 


A free sample of this "application for employment’ blank will be provided. 
with a price list, on request. Write— 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


applica 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Greensboro- 


OF THE 
NEW SOUTH’S 


MARKETS 


15th in Total Retail Sales 


General ON re 

(ee 
Merchandise XS : f- 
Sales Grow Faster z | 
in Greensboro 


Richest soil for increased sales today is the NEW South—with over one-fifth 
of the nation’s top metropolitan markets concentrated in an 11-state area. In 
the 25 top markets of the NEW South, Greensboro ranks 15th in total retail 
sales—closely following Richmond, Norfolk-Portsmouth, and outselling such 
key markets as Charlotte and Mobile. Helping you harvest this fertile mark- 
ket at minimum cost is the Greensboro News & Record—the only medium 
with dominant coverage in the Greensboro Market and selling influence in 
over half of North Carolina. Over 100,000 circulation; over 400,000 readers. 
GREENSBORO ... 1st Market in the Carolinas .. . 79th in the Nation. 
Write on company letterhead for 


“1959 Major U.S. Markets Analysis” Brochure of all 292 Metropolitan Markets. 


Greensboro News and Record 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA ® Reprisented Nationally by Jann| & Kelley, Inc. 
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Vanity: The Foot in the Door 


For American Photocopy Salesmen 


Point a camera at someone and 
vou'll get, in nine cases out of ten, 
a stereotyped response: the surrepti- 
tious search for a pocket comb, the 
careful rearrangement of features into 
a benign expression. That's vanity. 
And 50 sales representatives of 
American Photocopy Equipment Co 
Evanston, Ill.) found a way to make 
vanity work for them by the simple 
device of pointing a Polaroid Land 
camera at prospects and later pre- 
senting the glossy print—developed in 
1 mere 60 seconds—to the current 
target. 

These 50 men now own the cameras 
that they used. The cameras were 
lent to them during a sales contest 
planned to help the salesmen over 
shoot their quotas. The entire APE 
CO sales force, 320-strong, was lent 
equipment for a short peziod, taught 
how to handle the camera that de- 
velops its own prints, and told that 
some of them, at least, would come 
out of the contest owning the sales 
weapon they had used 

Here's how it worked: When an 
APECO machine—either a photocopy 
unit, punching and binding machine 
or plastic laminator—was sold, the 
salesman asked for a referral and, if 
he got one, thanked the prospect and 
said, “May I take your picture?” In 
almost everv case—here vanity reared 
its head—the customer said, “Sure.” 

With the referral in hand, the sales- 
ran sought out the new prospect like 
this: “Here,” he said, handing over 
the picture, “is Jim Smith of the XXX 
Company. He just bought a unit for 
his office and thought vou would be 
interested in one, too.” 

Says Armold Perry, APECO sales 
manager: “The photo was a new 
twist over conventional verbal re- 
ferrals, and an effective one. It pleased 
the customer who had just bought a 
machine—what executive isn’t flattered 
at having his picture taken, even if 
he won't admit it? Such a customer is 
especially apt to produce valuable 
leads.” 

Perry reports that a number of his 
enterprising salesmen also took pic- 
tures of existing applications to dem- 
onstrate to prospects how the equip- 
ment could be used in their offices 
Others photographed the directories 
in lobbies of office buildings for later 
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APECO salesman takes two photo- 
graphs of a new customer who has 
just purchased a photocopy machine. 
The salesman also asks the customer 
for the name of a prospect who might 
be interested in APECO products. 


3 


PHOTO of the customer is given to the 
prospect by APECO salesman. Noting 
that the customer bought a photo- 
copier, the salesman then tries to sell 
the prospect. If he’s persistent, a long 
series of sales is made in this way. 


These salesmen, he thinks, are 
They found ingenious 
uses for a Polaroid, added powerful 
ammunition to their sales portfolios 

The company had only modest ex- 
pectations when it launched the con- 
test. It was amazed at the creative 
bent some of its men showed in using 
the cameras. Temporary ownership 
of such a camera served to whet the 
appetite to own it. And most men took 


study 
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SALESMAN presents one of the pictures 
to the customer as a token of thanks 
for recommending the prospect. The 
photographs, taken with a Polaroid 
Land camera, are avtomatically devel- 
oped into glossy prints in 60 seconds. 


the Polaroid home, snapped the family 
and won their support in the contest 

“An extremely successful cam 
paign,” concludes Perry. “Successful 
both in terms of increased sales and 
in building good will between sales 
men and customers.” 

The good will was enhanced when 
the salesmen sent photos of their 
customers to them with a note of 
thanks for the referral. 
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Gard- Machine Application 
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SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME? i 
Could be ‘‘count down" on the f] 


launching of an easier-to-use., 


easier-to-sell Persuasive Pack- 
aging format for you rdner 


DIAMOND NATIONAL 


THE GARDNER DIVISION 


ETOW 


WORKING EXAMPLE 
OF PERSUASIVE PACKAGING 


< Pruestiicvae>- 


CHOCOLATE 


FLAVORED 


_ Ovaltine, 


VIOND NATIONAL 


Where Do Sales Execs 
Get Their Ideas? 


Whether it comes while shaving, polishing the family’s shoes 


or waiting for a stop light, the real moment of creativity, say 
these top sales execs, is usually more offbeat than not. 


At 20,000 feet up, William H 
Slemp once planned a complete pro- 
gram of residential product marketing 
for his company, Kaiser Aluminum 
For Slemp, who is Kaiser's manager 
of residential business development, 
this was nothing unusual—he always 


V/s 


~ heed 
\ 
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comes up with his best ideas in the 
brief relaxed time of a plane ride, 
between business activities. 

Pacific Industries’ Robert Gilmore 
gets his brainstorms while sitting out 
stop lights in his car—preferably after 
dark. “Because I'm at leisure. . . . The 
mind is released from close concen- 
tration and free to examine what 
emerges from the subconscious.” 

These two sales execs are not alone 
in their discovery that ideas come best 
at odd moments. Among the two 
dozen or so top marketing men SM 
quizzed on where and when ideas 
come, the concensus was against busi- 
ness hours, and business activities. 

It seems to be a case of lining up 
the particulars involved—mentally set- 
ting the scene—and then letting the 
creativity spring forth at some later, 
relaxed moment. And there apparently 
is no limit to the kinds of offbeat 
moments that will produce the cre- 
ative genius. 

“Till never buy an electric shaver,” 
says one sales exec, “I'd be cutting 
off my most fertile source of original 
thinking.” Shaving, it seems, is a 


ritual that releases inspiration in more 
men than almost anv other regular 
activity. 

Hugo O’Detto, western regional 
sales manager, The Parker Pen Co., 
explains it this way: “For my reall, 
deep thinking, I use the shaving 
technique. The bathroom is the quiet- 
est place in the house—the door is 
locked, the children can’t interrupt 
Which brings us to the real factor: 
the face in the mirror. When I'm 
shaving I'm looking at myself. You 
can't fool a person who's looking 
straight at you. What I'm getting at, 
is, you have to be truthful with your- 
self. And you examine your plans and 
ideas for the work ahead with clear 
eves.” 

With O'Detto, as with all of the 
men whose idea-production processes 
we explored, the “shaving technique” 
(or ae their individual device 
for tapping the subconscious) was the 
culminating stage. Idea sources fed 
into the mind, to be taken hold of by 
the subconscious and there go through 
their mysterious metamorphosis, often 


first come from field trips. O’Detto 
strongly recommends to the sales 
executive that he get his conscious 
mind well stocked with the raw 
material of ideas during field trips 

“In my experience, more practical 
and specific ideas have their inception 
in the field than anywhere else. They 
may be weighed, scrutinized, sifted, 
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at the desk and left to lie fallow. But 
more often than not it is before the 
shaving mirror that the right ones 
pop up in the right perspective for 
utilization, or some surprise re-formu- 
lization out of the depths of the 
mind.” 


TPO 
yy . 

The man who finds his thoughts 
falling into place and new ideas flash- 
ing to the surface while shining the 
family’s shoes is R. M. Gerber, Kaiser 
Aluminum’s manager of the Building 
Products Division and responsible for 
sales, sales promotion and distribution 
for such products as Shade Screening 
and Diamond-Rib roofing and siding 

Besides shining shoes for inspira- 
tion, he finishes antique furniture 
Why are these particular activities 
conducive to clear and productive 
thought? 

“Like most people whose jobs can 
not be measured and viewed in terms 
of physical accomplishment,” Gerber 
suggests, “I may get frustrated and 
feel my mind tied up at the end of 
the day. Close application to ad 
ministrative detail concentrates and 
channels the thinking. Changing cver 
to purely physical activity, something 
that requires little or no attentive 
thought but vigorously exercises the 
body, somehow releases the tensions 
While I'm consciously thinking of 
nothing, ideas' start coming to the 
surface, apparently at random, but 
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5 -WAY 
PRieccentition 


Eaack_ 


for 
effective 
training 


Write as you talk, command atten- 
tion with paper pad or chalkboard 
speeches. Can be used for flip chart 
or card chart presentations. 


Easel folds in a 
jiffy. Lightweight, 
easily corried 

n cose. 


Hinged clamp tA 
nde 


makes pad ae ae 
changing easy. ee 
Four leg 

construction gives 

extra rigidity. 


Arlington's easel is 72” high and features 
a chalkboord 29” x 40”— weighs 15 Ibs. 


405—5-woy easel es 
410—4 poper pads 12.00 
412—Pad clip (holds charts flat) 3.00 
414—Easel carrying case 12.50 
430—Flannelboard accessory 7.00 


ARLINGTON 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
19005 W. Davison, Detroit 23, Michigan 


Please send me free information on 5-way 
presentation eosel 
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Title 
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often turning out to be useful, prac- 
tical and original.” 

Ralph W. Seely, vice president in 
charge of sales for Columbia-Geneva 
Steel Division of U. S. Steel, finds 
reading—reading for pleasure—one of 
his best idea-generating occupations 
“Most of my ideas are generated by 
reading,” he told us, “and developed 
through association. The germ of an 
idea starts; I may talk about it with 
someone else, get into a discussion; 
it takes form, starts adding up. Two 
or more ideas may come together to 
fuse into something new. Much of the 
development goes on below the sur 
face of conscious reasoning. To the 
original idea may be added another 
one while, say, I'm sitting listening to 
a speech. Something happens 

This something that happens is the 
real bonus, but it can’t be expected 
points out Ernest G. Mittelberge: 
director of marketing for Paul Masson 
Vineyards. “As I see it,” he says 
“there are a number of steps, the first 
of which are deliberate and consc1ous 
Let's say vou begin by recognizing 
a problem. Next you look for the 
solution. This calls for empirical 
thinking—studying all the factors in 
the light of your experience and the 
demands of the situation. You may 
arrive at a third stage of finding the 
problem temporarily insoluble; or th« 
solutions that present themselves are 
inadequate. At this point I let fre 
association take over. I may read a 
lot, walk in the garden, watch tele 
vision—but I don't try too hard to 
force any ideas 

“We'll say my company wants to 
put out a special promotion of Bu: 
gundy wine—to take something 
simple. Burgundy goes well with 
steak. People like steak. It has pleas 
urable associations. How can we bring 
in the idea of a good steak dinner t: 
help sell Burgundy? Without going 
through all of the associations that 
may have led up to it, Tl just say 
that the idea flashed and we ended 
up with a package promotion com 
bining a bottle of Burgundy and a 
pair of handsome steak knives.” 

-A conscious beneficiary of the 
mysteries of thought processes during 
sleep is R. M. Douglas, regional man- 
ager in charge of wholesale sales for 
Standard Oil Company of California's 
San Francisco region. “I've wakened 
in the night or early morning with 
some of my best ideas,” Douglas says 
“I may go to bed thinking about some 
problem, perhaps be a bit restless, 
even frustrated, having concentrated 
on it throughout the day and got 
nowhere. I give up and fall asleep. 
Something — call it intuition — takes 
over and I wake up with the solution.” 
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In the realm of administrative ideas 
a man can get too involved or tied 
up, or too close te the challenges 
while on the job, to have the neces- 
sary perspective, Douglas thinks. If 
a good night's sleep does not loosen 
up his thinking, he gets out into his 
garden. “I've worked on the thing 
point by point on the job and come 
to no satisfactory conclusion. Realiz 
ing that I'm stuck, I walk away from 
it, let some other level of the mind 
work on it while I dig in the dirt 
That’s my way: to get on the creative 
level through relaxation of strain 
I've seen other men, who evident) 
are geared to work 16 hours a day at 
a dead run, who thrive on it and come 
up with productive ideas right on the 
firing line. It’s a matter of individual 
make-up and temperament.’ 


®& One of the firing line thinkers is 
Jack Davies, director of marketing 
planning for Fibreboard Paper Prod 
ucts in San Francisco. He gets his 
best ideas, he says, while talking with 
salesmen, traveling around with the 
ind exploring their problems, accom 
panying them on customer calls. “I've 
never been able to sit down and think 
up ideas in a vacuum,” Davies admits 
“Talks, discussions with customers or 
those close to their problems such as 
our salesmen, have proved to be m 
best stimuli. I find ideas popping uy 
during conversations with others.” 

Although tossing thoughts bac k and 
forth with others is Davies’ best 
stimulus for jogging ideas loose, co: 
mittee debate, he says, has the oy 
posite effect on him. He's not for it 
as a medium for generating origina! 
thought or solutions to problems oe 
like to talk with lots and lots of 
he emph: 
most of the 
best ideas, whether in the realm of 
new product 
marketing concepts, or any other 
original departures, have come from 
discussions with individuals, not from 
committee meetings.’ 


people but individually 
sizes. “In my experience 


development, new 


The atmosphere of 
room following a meeting, convention 
or other business or professional get 
together has proved the best creative 
setting for R. J. Harrison, market 
sales manager of the Electrical Con 
duit Division, Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Sales. A meeting of minds 
under these relaxed conditions, par- 


ticularly following a technical dis 


a hospitalit\ 


cussion during the serious phase of a 
convention, Harrison finds, can be 
most productive, especially where 
technically oriented sales personnel 
are face to face with customer 
representatives. 


“The customer is not in a buving 


66" NHAT P/L statement is a lot prettier than I was 


able to show you six months ago. I give most of the 


credit to the New York News. Has more readers in good 
income families—a half-million in the over-$10,000 bracket, and 
more than three million in over-$5,000 families. 

We’ve been putting most of our advertising money in 


the News—and our sales figures reflect it.” 
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mood, you are not selling him, the 
two of you can ‘ick around ideas that 
have been brought forward during 
the convention. The customer lets 
down his hair.” 

One of the most successful elec- 
trical products ever put out by Har- 
rison’s division was born under such 
circumstances. It was after a mid- 
winter general meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Harrison and a customer were talk- 
ing over drinks when the customer 
remarked that he needed a specific 
kind o: cable. . . . The suggestion fired 
Harrison’s own thinking, and eventu- 
ally led to development of a product 
that is now a verv successful exclusive 
with his company 


b On the other hand, Gillette N. 
Houck, assistant to the general man- 
ager of the same division, says he gets 
his best ideas under pressure — when 
he is under pressure to sell and his 
customer badly needs a product that 
perhaps does not even exist in the 
exact form he can use. The mecting 
‘f these two pressures, Houck savs, 
over and over has proved a fertile 
source of good ideas for him 

“How do I get my most original 
ideas? From other people,” says A. E 
Schwatka, divisional sales manager of 


Foremost Dairies, inc. Like sparks 
struck from an anvil, ideas emerge 
when several minds make contact 
under the stimulus of the need to 
produce, he believes. “Not all people 
are idea people. Some of us have 
minds that turn things around or 
turn them upside down under pres- 
sure of discussion and emerge with 
something new, something that one 
man, thinking alone, would not come 
up with.” 

Schwatka believes it is often a mat- 
ter of taking something accepted and 
playing around with it in company 
with others until you get it in an 
unconventional light. “Ideas are all 
around us, but we ignore their possi- 
bilities because we've become used to 
them in some fixed or long-accepted 
frame or pattern. It's profitable for 
several persons concerned with the 
generation of some particular idea or 
solution to a problem to spin it 
around, to do a certain amount of 
brainstorming, never mind if what you 
come up with looks at first like goof, 
stuff.” 

An example of what may happen 
under such circumstances is the birth 
of a promotion currently being used 
by Foremost’s fluid milk division. 
Schwatka explains: “We were trying 
to formulate ideas for a special mail- 


ing piece to plug berries with ice 
cream. In the back of my mind I had 
a thought about fortune cookies—the 
Chinese rice cookies with the fortune 
on a slip of paper folded inside. How 
about sending out some of these with 
a message to dealers along the lines 
of: “There’s a fortune in handling 
Foremost products.” What could we 
do with that in relation to ice cream 
and berries? Berries? Fortune? Buried 
(berriet) treasure there's money 
in it for the dealer . . . he gets one of 
the fortune cookies; he opens it and 
discovers how to find the buried 
(berried) treasure 
I mean?” 

And then there was the strong 
simple character, addicted to heady 
meditation in inviolable 
who, asked under what conditions his 
best ideas came to him, said: “On 
the John.” @ 


You see what 


seclusion 


& For further -eading on this sub 
ject, reprints of two related articles 
are available: “Why You Have So 
Little Time to Think,” SM, October 
19, 1956 (reprint ++334, 25 cents 
and “Are You Flunking in Creative 
Thinking?” SM, December 5, 1958 
Write: Readers 
Service Bureau, Sales Management 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y 


(+372, 25 cents 


DELIVERY 


New York—Miami—San Juan 
New York—Atlanta—New Orleans—Mobile—Houston 
Chicago— Atlanta—Miami—San Juan 


@ Reserved space on every Freighter flight. 

@ Pressurized and temperature-controlled. 

@ Flights daily except Saturday and Sunday nights. 
@ Pickup and delivery service available. 


In addition, Eastern offers freight space on over 400 daily passenger 
flights—including DC 8-B Jets and Prop-Jet Electras—to 128 cities 
in the United States, Canada, Bermuda, Puerto Rico and Mexico. 


For Information and Freight Reservations, call your 
Freight Forwarder, Cargo Agent or Eastern Air Lines. 
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I 
hate 


interruptions... 


tell me by telegram! 


It’s my way of doing business... swift, clear and in writing. With 


the right facts and figures in front of me, I can act fast. And you’ll 


save time and money, too! WESTERN UNION 


WORTH WRITING FOR... 


A selection of noteworthy studies of markets, 
media, consumer buying trends, product ard 
service developments that can pay off for you. 


Spot TV Selling Points 

Guidebook which summarizes spot 
television’s current dimensions, de- 
tails essential difference between net- 
work and spot television, and demon- 
strates the wide-ranging choices of the 
medium in station, market and time 
selection. Chart illustrations show 
variations in product usage and brand 
acceptance, by regions and markets, 
for coffee, cigarettes and cake mixes 
—typical of most product lines. It dis- 
cusses introductory and test cam- 
paigns, seasonal drives, principal kinds 
of locally originated programs, local 
newscasts, and provides a comparison 
between the national reach of a prime 
time announcement schedule and the 
highest rated network program. In- 
cluded are details on how leading 
product groups and advertisers in- 
creased their spot television expendi- 
tures by $94 million last year. Write 
Robert L. Hutton, Vice President, TV 
Promotion, Edward Petry & Co., Inc., 
Dept. SM, 3 E. 54th St., New York 
22. N.Y. : 


N.Y. State Building Projects 

A summary of all building projects 
in 15 major building classifications de- 
signed by architectural and architec- 
tural-engineering firms in the State of 
New York. There are data on types of 
nonresidential building projects (of- 
fices, stores, manufacturing, educa- 
tional, hospitals, public, religious, 
public utilities, warehouses) and resi- 
dential projects (hotels, dormitories, 
apartments, houses); number of proj- 
ects; number of architects thn a A 


dollar volume. Write Blake Hughes, 
Promotion Director, Architectural 
Record, Dept. SM, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N.Y. 


The 1960 Oahu Market 

Eighth annual Consumer Analysis 
of the Island of Oahu, Hawaii, mar- 
ket, including Honolulu and Armed 
Forces restricted areas. In addition to 
buying habits and brand preferences, 
the scope this year has been broad- 
ened to include data on store distribu- 
tion of leading brands in retail groc- 
ery and drug outlets throughout the 
Island of Oahu. The 1960, 1959 and 
1958 surveys cover the entire island 
rather than just the City of Honolulu 
as in years prior to 1958. Write Porter 
Dickinson, Vice President of Sales, 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Dept. SM, 
Henolulu, Hawaii. 


Color vs. Black-and-White TV 

A new comparative stady con- 
ducted by Burke Marketing Research, 
Inc., to ascertain the effect on the 
viewer of color commercials, com- 
pared with the same commercials in 
black-and-white. It reveals that color 
commercials increase product recall 


by two-and-a-half times, and more 
than triple the impact of an ad. It 
takes 3,589 black-and-white set view- 
ers to get the same commercial im- 
pact as 1,000 color set viewers. The 
three programs included in the re- 
port: Perry Como Show of February 
24, with various Kraft products ad- 
vertised; Dinah Shore Show of April 
3, advertising Chevrolet products; 
Hallmark Hall of Fame of April 10, 
on which Easter cards and other types 
of cards were advertised. Write 
Marjorie Kemme, Dept. SM, Crosley 
Broadcasting Corp., Crosley Square, 
140 W. Ninth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


68-County TV Market 

A statistical guide to the 68 coun- 
ties of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
served by WCCO-TV. Data cover 
population, number of families, effec- 
tive buying income, average family 
income in each of the counties in the 
area as well as the Twin City Metro- 
politan Area age ve and Ramsey 
Counties). Write Thomas Cousins, 
Promotion Manager, WCCO-TV, 
Dept. SM, Minneapolis, Minn 


How to Stimulate Salesmen 

A brochure highlighting eight 
basic motives that spur salesmen on 
to extra effort: desire for personal 
gain (money, power, prestige); desire 
for praise and recognition; avoidance 
of monotony and boredom; pride of 
accomplishment; fear and worry; de- 
sire to be needed; love of family; con- 
science (obligation to others). It ex- 
plains how to put these motives to 
work to increase selling power by 
selecting the right merchandise and 
travel awards for an incentive pro- 
gram. There are details on awards 
with a wide range of appeal, tips on 
how to plan sales incentive programs 
to help Duild up the company image 
in the eyes of the salesmen, and sug- 
gestions on how to communicate with 
salesmen. Write James A. Maritz, Sr., 
President, Maritz Sales Builders, Dept 
SM, 4200 Forest Park Blvd., St 
Louis, Mo. 


Sales Aids from Advertisers 


Have you written for these booklets 
or samples described in recent advertise- 
ments in Sales Management? 


Delaware Valley Market: Reports of the 
findings of studies of Delaware Valley 
U.S.A. t. SM, The Philadelphia In- 
quirer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tell-All Catalog: Describes each of the 
14 ACB services, gives case histories and 
cost of each service or method of esti- 
mating it. Included is a directory of all 
daily and Sunday newspapers. Dept. SM, 
The Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc., 
353 Park Ave. th, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Spot Television: A “Telemarketing” 
study that gives an accurate picture of 
where your customers are t . Dept. 
SM, CBS Television Spot Sales, 485 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Direct Mail Lists: Catalogue of up-to- 
date mailing lists for all t of direct 
mail campaigns. Dept. SM, McGraw-Hill 
Direct Mail Division, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 


Sales Building: Fourteen tested ways to 
build sales and keep sales costs down. 
Dept. SM, Perrygraf Corp., 1500-L Madi- 
son Ave., Maywood, Ill. 
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Catalogue Service: Fact file on up-to-date 
information about merchandise the hard 
ware retailer sells and a new directory of 
manufacturers listing. Dept. SM, Hard- 
ware Retailer, Catalogue Service, 964 
a. Pennsylvania Ave., Indianapolis 4 
Inc 


Top Ten Brands: The full story on Solid 
Cincinnati. Dept. SM, e Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TV Guide Readers: Three-dimensional 
picture of who reads TV Guide, and how 
and why. National Advertising Dept 
SM, TV Guide, Radnor, Pa 


This new 
National 

Yellow Pages 
Service 

is the last link 

in our marketing 
chain ..it’ll sell 
our prospects 
right before 
they buy! 


Ad Mer.: Well, it’s our one sure way of selling 
prospects at the point of decision — and moving 
them to our point of sale. 


METG.DIR: Use the Yellow Pages to sell? 


Ad Mgr.: Right! New NYPS lets us tell people 
why to buy as well as where. We can now run 
the same kind of selling advertising in the Yellow 
Pages as we use in other media, and reinforce 
our selling message when people are ready to buy. 
WXVG.DIR: But what about our tricky market- 
ing set-up? 


Ad Mgr.: With NYPS, we can buy ads in any 
combination of over 4000 Yellow Pages direc- 
tories across the country. 


METG.DIR: Do we need 4000 directeries ? 


TELL ME MORE 2 


Ad Mgr.: Probably not. We buy only as many 
directories as we need to cover our market. 
There’s no waste circulation. 


MOXTG.DIR.: Sounds good. Let’s move on it. 


Ad Mgr.: We are — the NYPS rep and the agency 
are working on a plan right now! 


ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 


For detaits contact your NYPS representative 
throagh your telephone cffice. 
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People, Income, Sales Make the Spokane 


the heart of the Pacific Northwest 


ny way you measure the total Spokane Market .. . by its people, 
income or sales . . . the figures greatly exceed its metro data. It’s a market that is truly 4 
times as big as it looks! 

The Spokane Market is the heart of the Pacific Northwest. It includes 36 counties, 
parts of 4 states. Its net effective income exceeds $2.1 billion. $1.4 billion are spent at re- 
tail annually by more than 1.! million residents — that’s more people than live in any but 
the nation’s 14 largest metro areas. 

Surrounded on all sides by giant mountain ranges, these people are an independent 
cultural-economic unit. They look to Spokane as their social and trading center. The city 
is Washington's second largest, and it is 
300 or more miles from other cities of com- 
parable size. Spokane is the focal point, 
the “big city” of the area. 

Coverage of this big, rich market by ad- 
vertising placed in coastal newspapers is im- 
possible. The most effective, economical way 
to sell the million-billion Spokane Market is 
with The Spokesman-Review and Spokane 
Daily Chronicle. They re a one “Newspaper- 
Buy — an “A” schedule must if you sell in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


AES _ 


METROPOLITAN RETAIL TRADING 36-COUNTY 
SPOKANE ZONE" SPOKANE MARKET 


Automotive Sales — Automotive Sales — Automotive Sales — 
a $155,522,000 $208,001,000 
The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle The Spokesman-Review and 
reach more than 9 out of 10 Spokane Daily Chronicle 
families. reach 7 out of 10 families 


The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle 
reach approximately 5 out 
of 10 families 


Combined Daily Circulation Over 160,000 — 86.41% UN-duplicated 


*24 complete counties shown. Latest data, with exception of circulation, unavailable for parts of counties defined by A.B.C 


Spokane is a Burgoyne Grocery and Drug Test City. 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
SPOKANE Daity CHRONICLE 


Advertising Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. Sunday Spokesman-Review carries Metro Sunday comics and This Week Magazine 
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Market TIMES AS BIG AS IT LOOKS 


“OUR GROWTH IS GEARED TO THE TREMEN- 
DOUS SALES POTENTIAL OF SPOKANE’S OUTSIDE 


“Any businessman would be doing himself and his firm a great dis- 
favor if he were to discount the tremendous sales potential of Spo- 
kane's outside market. For example, Metropolitan Spokane is a $70 
million automotive market, but the total Spokane Market tops $262 
million. We get the support of the whole market through the coverage 
given us by The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle.” 


FRED B. UTTER, SR., PRESIDENT 
Utter Motor Co., Spokane, Washington 


ia ae rd 
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The other day we talked to a Detroit 
Office ‘‘rep” of a national magazine whose ad 
campaign had not run in The Detroit News. 

“I know that The News should have 
been our Detroit newspaper choice for 
that campaign,” he said, ‘‘but I wasn’t 
asked.”’ 


Sometimes from 700 miles away the 
Detroit market is likened to other major 
markets. But Detroit is different! It is an 
evening newspaper market. It is a Detroit 
News market. 


Independently-researched facts about the Metropolitan 
Detroit retail market, including population character- 
istics, sales patterns and newspaper coverage by in- 
come, occupation and ethnic groups, are available on 
request. 


The News outsells the morning paper 
by 227,362 Sunday and 107,367 weekdays in 
the big-volume, densely-populated trading 
area. That’s why The News carries more ad- 
vertising than both other Detroit newspapers 
combined. 

Whether you’re selling media or med- 
icines, apples or appliances, ask your Detroit 
people which newspaper is best for your 
ads. They know Detroit’s preference for 
The News! 


The Detroit News 


640,079 Sundays—480,673 Weekdays average for 6-month period ending 3/31/60 filed with ABC 


New York Office: Suite 1237,60E. 42nd St. .  Chlcage Olfce: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 


Pacific Office: 785 Market St.,San Francisco ., Miami Seach: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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Let's Get Sales Training 
Back into This World 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


Most sales managers pay lip serv- 
ice, at least, to the virtues of soft 
sell and the importance of repeat 
sales rather than the quick, one-shot 
order. But you don’t see it in many 
of the sales training manuals and 
films around today, or hear it at the 
“over-the-top in ‘60” kind of sales 
meeting. 

If most of today’s top salesmen 
followed the rules, training, advice 
and suggestions in many a sales train- 
ing manual, slide film or motion pic- 
ture now in use, they would not last 
long among the leaders 

Let's get realistic. Let's bring sales 
training back into this world. There's 
too much impossible guff in much 
sales training literature, and many 
outright contradictions within the 
same manual or training course. 

Take the matter of planning calls, 
and the number of calls salesmen are 
supposed to make daily. The sales- 
man is urged to take more time in 
planning each call—and also urged or 
instructed to make more calls. He 
cannot do both. 

Hundreds of sales training efforts 
are based on the idea of 20 sales calls 
a day. If not 20 calls, then “more 
calls.” Even for big-ticket items, which 
are sold only after long negotiations, 
executives are constantly urging their 
men to expose themselves more often 
—to more prospects—to make more 
contacts, more calls. 

In many a typical sales training 
manual, work-book or slide film, a sec- 
tion on planning follows immediately 


after the section on the need for more 
exposure. The salesmen are instructed 
to learn more about each individual 
prospect and to delve into his birth- 
place, age, education, lodge, church, 
club memberships, hobbies, length of 
time in present position 

Once he has put together a com- 
prehensive dossier on his prospects 
and customers, the salesman is urged 
to rush out at the crack of dawn 
and get in ten good calls before lunch- 
time. And in many cases he is also 
asked to slip in a few cold-turkey 
calls between these carefully planned 
and documented ones. This involves 
more time in planning and more calls 
Such a schedule is impossible to ful 
fill 

Even in the most provincial terri- 
tories it is difficult to chalk up a call 
before 9:14 a.m. There are, between 
9:15 and 11:45 a.m., just 150 minutes. 
Subtract 30 minutes for parking diffi- 
culties, another 30 minutes for time 
consumed in reception rooms, going 
up and down elevators (if the calls 
are in tall office buildings), or skip- 
ping back and forth across streets 
(provided the plans have grouped 
calls in small areas), and we have left 
only 90 minutes of possible selling 
time — or nine minutes per call in 
which to utilize all this data concern- 
ing the buyer's ancestry, habits, cus- 
toms, affiliations, experience and busi- 
ness problems. 

And the salesman, as he parks his 
car late in the afternoon and walks 
to his motel room, remembers that he 
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got in only eight calls today, while 
the sales manual and the divisional 
sales manager emphatically told him 
to “plan 20 calls a day.” 

There are few sales executives who 
have a realistic perspective and can 
admit frankly that sales depend not 
upon the number of calls but upon 
the effectiveness of calls. What's the 
good of 20 quick calls a day if they 
only bring in one small order? The 
salesmen may have lost 19 potentially 
good opportunities. 

You may say that this is too much 
emphasis on selling. Perhaps. But 
how about some of the other sales 
training follies? 


Blind Emphasis on Quality 


Ray Eppert, who climbed from a 
sales job with Burroughs to company 
presidency, told me that some adding 
machine salesmen kept taking time 
to prove that a Burroughs adding ma- 
chine would add, instead of realizing 
that the prospect was aware of this, 
and then going on to prove that the 
proposed model would earn a hand- 
some return on its cost. 

A vast amount of time and effort is 
put into circulating a lot of hoopla 
about quality — in sales manuals, in 
slide films, and at sales meetings. 
Much of this vague, often generalized 
emphasis on quality is put in just to 
satisfy some exec who is not in sales 

The other day I thought of Mr. 
Eppert’s remark as I was listening to 
a duplicating machine salesman go 
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through a long, technical, involved 
pitch about careful machining, case- 
hardened gears, precise feeding mech- 
anism, guaranteed perfect register, 
ability to print on heavy stock or 
onion skin — proving beyond all doubt 
that his machine was turned out of the 
factory with loving care. And the 
prospect said: “Must be a mightv fine 
machine, but we don’t need it.” I 
learned that the salesman had been to 
a sales meeting the previous night. 
What else could the prospect have 
said? The salesman had made no at- 
tempt to ascertain the number of 


forms, letters, bulletins or price lists 
which had to be duplicated regularly. 
He had said nothing about customer 
benefits and savings resulting from 
purchase of the machine. Trying to 
prove that a product is better than 
the competition's, without showing 
the prospect how he may profit by 
using it, seems to be the pinnacle of 
folly — vet it is done day after day, 
week after week. 

When J. N. Bauman took charge 
of the White Motor Co. sales, he 
found White salesmen able, anxious 
and willing to prove that White ma- 


For new ideas 

in visual selling aids, 
sfereo, viewers, 
filmstrips and 


Taylor nt 


slides write to: 


the taylor-merchant corporation 


48 west 48th street, new york 36, n. y. 
plaza 7-7700 


PLA 


By addressing each individual buying in- 
fluence by name, you can insure positive 


YOUR DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGN PROPERLY— 
INSURE PERSONAL ATTENTION! 


of-the-way prospects and hard-to-see buyers; 
to sell products and services direct; to an- 


terials, workmanship and all-around 
quality led the motor truck field. But 
prospects had a “nasty” habit of say- 
ing, “Oh, I'll admit the White is the 
best motor truck. But it is still too 
rich for my blood.” Bauman’s skill in 
teaching his salesmen to prove that 
a White truck would often save 1% 
cents a mile, for an individual cus- 
tomer, is one of the reasons he is now 
president of the company. He con- 
centrated on giving the prospect a 
reason for buying, based on his oww 
hauling problems, and not solely on 
claims of quality 

Checking a 1960 sales presentation 
book for a leather company, I found 
24 pages of text and pictures, all de 
signed to demonstrate that the com 
pany’s belts and billfolds are of top 
quality. Pictures of hide-selection 
cutting, sewing, skiving, and final in 
spection all added up to a dull story 
And there wasn't one word abou! 
what the merchant really wants to 
know: how much to buy, how much 
space the line requires, what profit 
can be earned, how long his mone 
will be tied up. A merchant with 
even a minimum of experience can 
spot quality when he sees it, and up 
to a point he is interested in quality 
But his real interest, which over- 
shadows all else, is what returns he 
may enjoy from stocking the line 


Faulty Profit Claims 


Many cases where salesmen are 
taught to picture profits begin with 
faulty assumptions. Profits are figured 
on gross sales—not on cost of met 
chandise. But the men who prepare 
pitch books, sales manuals, and flip 
charts usuaily include: (1) a picture 
of a slate, with a simple arithmeti: 
problem chalked on it; (2) the simple 
problem worked out in pure second 
grade style. Here's an example: 
You pay: $4.80 per dozen. 
Selling price: 50 cents each 

or $6 per dozen. 

Your profit: $1.20, or a full 25%. 


What's wrong? The profit on $6 
gross intake at 25% is really $1.50- 
not $1.20. The thoughtless writer of 
the sales talk figures the profit on the 
bare cost of the merchandise, o1 
$4.80, hoping to bamboozle the mer- 
chant. But merchants have been 


delivery and the highest degree of personal 
attention. This will enable you to trigger the 
necessary and desired action. 


Join the thousands of growing industrial con- 
cerns which continuously employ McGraw- 
Hill's personalized business and industrial 
mailing lists successfully — to obtain, per- 
haps, pre-quolified inquiries as leads for 
their salesmen; to reach and convince out- 


nounce new products or price changes; or to 
accomplish any other highly specialized ob- 
jective. 


Send for complete details today! 


through this argument with so many 
salesmen they just overlook it now, 
if the salesman isn’t sharp enough 
not to use it. The typical merchant 
in any line figures profit percentage 
in his head before the salesman has 
time to tell him what it is. But this 
is not all: the price is seldom 50 cents 
— but the usual department store, 


(continued on page 108) 


McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36,. New York 
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The drug store is an important point-of-sale medium. 


. Manufacturers’ salesmen fight for space in it. And the druggist 
W OW displays his fast moving, long profit items. Passing shoppers 
look, sometimes stop and buy. But a doctor’s prescription 


or recommendation is the surest sales maker for a drug store! 
° Today much advertising produces nothing but 
ho Su stitute superficial impression — unless the medium 
commands the attention and respect of its audience. 
For fifty-eight years SuccessruL Farminc has been the 
business doctor to the country’s best farmers. Every issue has 
OT d something that helps save work, time, money, get more value 
out of his farm plant. Like the Harvard Business School, SF uses 


case studies, actual instances and applications on actual farms. 


SF has also been instrumental in remodeling farm homes, 
QO C OT installing new bathrooms and modern kitchens, the purchase 


of appliances; and in helping the farm 


homemaker plan her days and her work. 

So this magazine is not only read, but 
is studied and believed—has earned a 
degree of influence with its audience 
that is unmatched by any other medium. 
And gets a better reception and response 
for every advertisement in its pages. 

SuccessFuL FarMinG’s circulation isn’t 
big in comparison with today’s telephone 
numbers, but is big enough to selectively 
cover the country’s best farm families— 
1,300,000. And its circulation represents 
one of the best class markets to be found 
anywhere; with an estimated average 
cash farm income 70% above the national 
farm average. 

If you want your advertising to sell 
something, put it in SuccessFuL FARMING. 
Any SF office can give you the details. 


SuccessFuL Farminc . . . Des Moines, Chicago, New 
York, Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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service 


spanning the nation 


Not just door-to-door, but truly a 
rcom-to-room moving service for 
household goods. Next time you 
or your employees transfer, call 
your Wheaton agent for person- 
alized service. 


Your Wheaton agent also 
moves trade show displays 
and exhibits, electronic de- 
vices, office equipment 


OVER 525 
AGENTS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


oo a 
MARKET IW 


ILLINOKS - IOWA 


Newspapers 

sell big in the 
Quad - Cities. 

To sell the larger 
Iilinois side, use the 
Argus and Dispatch. 


56% of Quad-Citians live on 
the llinois side. 


QUAD CITIES LamcEST Com 


ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 


and 


MOLINE DISPATCH 


REPRESENTED BY ALLEN-KLAPP. CO 


At Home 
Or 
Office... 


. your back issues will 


always be at your finger- 
tips, in organized se- 
quence, in Sales Man- 
agement's attractive 
hard-cover binders. 
Twelve issues can be 
bound in and removed 
quickly. Sales Manage- 
ment stamped in gold 
lettering on backbone of 
black, imitation leather 
binder. Cost: $4.65 
each, postpaid. 


Sales Management 
630 Third Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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drugstore, and super market price ot 
49 cents. 


Selling a Program—Not an Order 


Although many sales executives no 
longer direct the salesman to merely 
“get an order,” many others still think, 
talk, and teach salesmen to consider 
sales in terms of one order. Check a 
pite of sales literature, sales training 
manuals, handbooks, sales films and 
vou'll find a vast number of reports 
on, or dramatizations of, such tales 
s: “How I Closed My Biggest Order,’ 
“Munrab Closes 10-Case Deal,” “My 
Quickest Sale,” and much more cf the 
same—all pretty dull, and ali bowing 
to the “must get the order idea” which 
reigns in so many sales departments 

These stories, even when true, and 
good, overlook the prime, number one 
sales responsibility, which is to sell an 
intelligent buying program, to create 
and hold customers, and to cultivate 
those customers into steady repeat 
buyers. Getting an order is only the 
first step in selling any intelligent buy 
ing program, which involves custome: 
profit, customer satisfaction and which 
rises miles above the typical horse 
trading hassle over every little 
shipment. 

The bulk of all sales training effort 
and material is too often devoted to 
getting only one order, and ignores 
the fact that even the best product 
requires intelligent handling by the 
customer if it is to sell or to perform 
properly. The product itself is dumb 
It cannot talk back, or rise up and 
say, “Mister, you are treating me 
a Why don’t vou give me a 
fair shake?’ 


> We need to train salesmen to nurse 
one order into a steady buying pro 
gram. Groce-Wearden Co., a progres 
sive food wholesaler, has 800 sup- 
pliers, 200 of which offer contracts 
for advertising, promotion, display or 
other allowances, which cover some 
1,800 different products and items 
These allowances change frequently, 
have time limits, or are hooked into 
«dvertising activities. C. A. Dicker 
son, Jr., one of the company’s direc- 
tors, tells me that only a bow salesmen 
take any time to explain the deals 
and allowances, or to advise about 
discontinued deals. It is not uncom- 
mon for junior salesmen to make de- 
tail calls on stores and turn in orders 
to wholesalers, based on allowance 
or promotional deals of which the 
wholesaler has no record. This is in 
many cases due to management pres- 
sure on salesmen to keep rushing from 
customer to customer, in search of 
quick orders but omitting time for 
servicing and putting the carefully 


Markets are like pins... 


You can knock them down a few at a time 


or bowl them over with a single, well 


directed effort. 


In a country the size of Canada your adver- 
tising effort needs power, direction and 
timing. Those are the advantages Weekend 
Magazine and its French language edition 


Perspectives can give you. 


Weekend Magazine/Perspectives is high 
power in Canada. Its powerful selling impact 
reaches 4 out of 10 of all the homes from 
coast to coast... a coverage more than four 
times greater than that of Life Magazine in 
the United States. 


Weekend Magazine /Perspectives carries the 


selling message direct to the people with 
money to spend and a willingness to spend 
it. It shares the prestige and acceptance of 
the 35 newspapers that carry it to its readers 
every week, 

No other magazine in Canada approaches 


1,880,000 circulation ol 


the massive 
Weekend Magazine/Perspectives or equals 


the intimacy and conviction of its audience. 
Represented in the United States by O'Mara & 


Ormsbee Inc.—New York, Chicago, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Weekend 


The biggest single 
selling force in Canada 


MAGAZINE AMD ITS FRENCH LANGUAGE EDITION 


Perspectives 
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planned merchandising machinery 
into action. 

A medium-size manufacturer _re- 
cently brought out a new product 
which was thought to be superior to 
that of its many competitors, who 
were all fighting for a share of the 
same super market shelf space. The 
salesmen were carefully drilled in the 
quality approach, given an elaborate 
“pitch” book, and sent into the field 
Results were bitterly disappointing 
except those from one salesman. 

When called into the home office 


The Reynolds Metals 
Company asked if we could 
design a compact, low cost 
Slide-Chart that would 
explain simply and 
accurately how to roast 
meat or poultry in Reynolds 
Wrap. Ordinary cookbooks 
require complex calculztions. 


Within days we came up hi ; to explain his success, he reported: 
eS SS eee Pe rrygraf “After cover il trials of the aia a- 
that gives the answer with ’ ; 

tion and instruction you gave me | 
one move of the slide! Over s chen away the pitch book end de 
aor poms Slide-charts veloped a new approach It was so 
; ae simple I was almost afraid to use it 
to dealers. And we produced ; 
; oF tt I went into a smart buyer for a small 
Go ak Be alee aug hain of five large super markets. | 
weeks for $60,000.00 less ‘ a Sie oe . ; 
: ie asked him, ‘Are vou completely happy 
than the client anticipated! ohh van wmes aan F sarin 
r . -- x 7 0) 
Why not drop us a line and ee 7 PI 
find out how Perrygraf can 
put your product’s facts 
at the fingertips? 


tor our line?” 

“He didn’t answer me, which was 
exactly the reaction I had anticipated 
But he did sav, “What's on your 
mind?” Then I said, “We've developed 
a new product in this line, and my 
only thought in calling on you is to 
determine whether or not it will fit 


million into vour plans. We have a sound 


woduct, and a aenvery jan which 
product, and a del pl hicl 


can land the merchandise at each 


women how storeroom exactly when you want 


it 

. The salesman went on to explain 
to roast with that he was told to return the follow 
Ing week whe nan order was placed 
He kept on trving this soft sell. The 


Reynolds salesman had learned something that 


management did not know: ( ompeti- 
W 7 tive suppliers, some of which had 
rap brands with good consumer franchises 
built up, were short on service, irregu 
lar in delivery, and contentious in cus 
tomer relations The salesman had 
found the sensitive spot which aroused 
a high percentage of responses, usu 
Perrygraf Slide-Charts are precision made in facilities geared ally beginning with, “Well, what do 
to turning out hundreds—or millions. In any size order, delivery you have in mind? 
and prices will amaze you. As typi al buving units increase in 
size, as buyers rely more and more 
Here’s how you can get this modern inexpensive sales tool for on carefully laid plans and programs 
your company. Give us a word picture of the job your Slide-Chart it becomes increasingly necessary to 
is to perform. Give us necessary data sheets or catalog pages if train salesmen to use a tailor-made, 
that’s convenient. Tell us who will use the Slide-Chart and what or custom-built sales presentation, in 
quantities you will need. No obligation, of course. We'll tell dividualized for each company’s size, 
you how your Slide-Chart can be made, what it will cost and location, needs, finances. and ability 
we'll show you comparable jobs we’ve done. This does not mean a _ hit-or-miss 
price schedule, nor does it mean spe 
cial concessions (which may lead to 
the FTC’s charging unfair treatment) 
But it does mean that we must stop 
infecting salesmen with severe cases 
of heebie-jeebies by insisting upon 


PERRYGRAF CORPORATION tight adherence to the pitch book, or 


1500-H Madison Street, Maywood, Iilinois to rules and training procedures built 
150-H South Barrington Avenue, Los Angeles 49, Calif. on a faulty notion of what makes 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities people buy. — 


FREE — 36 page, full color booklet showing how Perrygraf Slide-Charts - 
can work for you. 122 case histories. Write for free copy 
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Alice in Numberland 


CHAPTER I] 


Humpty Dumpty 


“When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said... “it means just what | 
choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 


NN 
Sve 
mes eg 


‘et 
‘ 


PRODUC 


Se 


vn 
hee 


“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you 
can make words mean so many 
different things.” 


Likewise, it might also be asked 
whether a product made of words— 
a magazine—can really communi- 
cate when it has to be all things to 
all kinds of readers. Further, can a 
magazine be equally exciting to a 
man in a steel mill, a man in a tool 
and die shop, and a man in a high 
volume production plant? We think 
not. 


PRODUCTION ’s circulation is 
concentrated 99.1% in metalwork- 
ing plants utilizing repetitive 
manufacturing techniques. Edi- 
torial, therefore, is written to fill 
the needs of this one select audience 
... an audience that purchases over 
85% of all metalworking equip- 
ment, materials and supplies. 


Writing for one audience, PRO- 
DUCTION editors utilize reader- 
oriented techniques that provide 
readers with useful and timely 
information. One source is PRO- 
DUCTION’s Forum of Manufac- 


turing Interests. Here, continual 
surveys reveal the types of articles 
that will best help readers in their 
work. Another example, the PRO- 
DUCTION Round Table, has for 
over 16 years alerted readers to 
new trends and ideas for improving 
manufacturing efficiency. Adher- 
ence to PRODUCTION ’s editorial 
purpose—“ .. . to recognize and to 
fulfill, the special needs of engi- 
neers and managers who are 
concerned with improved manu- 
facturing efficiency, costs and 
quality in mass production metal- 
working plants”—will attract over 
31,000 influential and attentive 
customers and prospects to your 
advertisement each month. 


With PRODUCTION, there is no 
wonderland of superlatives, no 
frantic circulation numberland 
(and, incidentally, no 1961 rate 
increases}—just good, progressive 
publishing directed to America’s 
largest industrial market. 


S\N 


the magazine of manufacturing 
Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan 
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For solid success in Solid Cincinnati... 


aim at the market-that-matters !* 


19/57 
AES see ee 


*“THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER REACHES THE 
MARKET THAT MATTERS... 


. the families with higher incomes: with $600 a year more to 
spend than the average Cincinnati family. 


. the younger, larger, more active families who need more, use 
more, buy more. 


. the families with better jobs: Nearly Aa/f of all Enquirer sub- 
scribers are in white-collar occupations, compared to only a 
third of all Cincinnati households. 


More and more advertisers are discover- 
ing that reaching this solid market-that- 
matters makes a big difference in adver- 
tising effectiveness. And they’re finding 
that nothing reaches and influences this 


market like the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
Get the full story of Solid Cincinnati 
from the latest Top Ten Brands survey. 
Call or write The Enquirer’s Re- 
search Department for your copy. 


Represented by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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Armed with a Brand New Product, 
St. Regis Goes Consumer’ 


The sleepy school supplies in- 
dustry may get jolted awake 
by St. Regis Paper’s $500,000- 
promotion of its first consumer 
product—which could obsolete 


the old loose-leaf binder. 


Target: the $700-million school 
supplies market. 

St. Regis Paper Co., the nation’s 
third largest maker of paper and 
paper products, is aiming squarely, 
at this big market with its first con 
sumer product. 

The product: a new type of not: 
book that promises to obsolete th 
old loose-leaf binder. It’s a vertical 
opening notebook that has a hard 
olastic cover, is easy to handle, anc 
retails for a suggested $1.29 

A new St. Regis division, the Nifts 
Manufacturing Co., expects to sell 
eight to ten million of the new note 
books this fall. Guy Lowe, vice presi 
dent of Nifty, reports that the new 
notebook is being promoted vigor 
ously to the growing school popula 
tion of more than 46 million students 

An average $15 a year, according 
to some estimates, is spent by each 
student on such supplies as paper, 
binders, fillers, pens and other equip 
ment for mated pe te activity. This 
creates a market of close to $700 
million for the 1960-61 school term 

The new notebook, which is full, 
protected by U.S. patents, is now on 
the shelves of virtually every major 
variety, food and drug chain, and 
many leading department stores. It 
is generally being sold at the sug 
gested $1.29, although some food 
chains are pricing it at 98 cents. Its 
65c price to the retailer often makes 
it so attractive that Nifty salesmen 
are able to secure extra display space 

St. Regis stands to sell more than 
notebooks. Even better, it expects to 
profit from sales of the paper that 
goes into the notebooks. Both note- 
books and notepaper, handled through 
the Nifty division, mark St. Regis’ 
entry into the consumer products mar- 
ket. Until its purchase of Nifty early 
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Now — in Roanoke, Virginia 7 


INNOVATION in a $700-million-a-year 


: I market, is this Nifty notebook — St 
/ Regis Paper's first consumer product. 

this vear, St. Regis’ sales were entirely 

in industrial and commercial markets 

To promote its new consumer prod 

ucts, St. Regis has just invested half 

a million dollars in a 3-week back-to 

school drive. The campaign, probably 

the largest ever in the school sup 


plies field, was built around a pro 
gram of saturation spot-TV advertising 
e e ° hi in more than 140 markets in the 
is available in t is news- U.S., including Hawaii. The cam 
paign is rounded out with ads in 


paper mar ket that’s magazines, newspapers, and business 


publications 


LARGER than 22 of the ‘nak ida atadlaaanaiaan 


. ’ probably grab a large share of the 
Nation’s top 100 ma rkets. school supplies market. This will 
prove particularly true if the results 
of Nifty’s previous campaigns in test 
markets can be repeated on a national 
It is OVER TWICE as large as its Metro Area ranking indi- scale 
cates—OVER 2'% times as large a retail sales market-—3 Three years ago the Nifty “space 
TIMES as large a food market. The Roanoke Newspapers saver — w ~ pare omnes * 
: : six southern cities, starting with 
reach virtually all regular daily and Sunday ’ teacher sampling, school acc > TP ocry 
newspaper readers in 61 cities and towns TV spot commercials, and P-O-P 
in 16 primary market counties plus material. The initial budget was close 
9 others. to $7,000, and 28% of the students 
AND NOW — the — notebook 
salen a n 1958 the test areas were in- 
FULL COLOR - creased to 28 markets. Better TV 
IS AVAILABLE spot commercials were used; more 
samples were distributed to teachers 
and principals. The budget: $28,000 
: : Share of market: 30% of the students 
No. Bin the NATION in SUNDAY METRO SATURATION rep ti ease it 
In 1959 the notebook binder was 
+ Home of the New Norfolk and Western Railway promoted in 78 cities, with over- 
=pping TV coverage, better displays 
and new binder colors. On a $170 
THER ROANOKE TIMES 000-budget, Nifty copped a 35% share 


~ of the market in 78 markets 
4 Now, with a $500,000-program in 
Bhe Roanoke World-News Boone agg dg 


St. Regis’ Nifty division is shooting 
Nationa! Representatives SAWYER * FERGUSON * WALKER CO. & oie cial ee 


to sell ten million of its new note 
books. This is probably just the be 
ginning—both for St. Regis in con- 
sumer products, and for consumers 
who buy St. Regis’ new-style note- 
books and paper. 
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INCREASES SALES WITH AEROSOLS: By packaging L 


a new 


“spray-mist” product that 


’Aimant fragrance in acrosol form, Coty created 
is outselling the original bottled L’Aimant toilet water 2 


2 tol! 


If your product can be brushed...sprayed...squeezed 
or poured—it may be more marketable as an aerosol 


Does your product meet the require- 
ments above? If it does, there is a good 
chance aerosol packaging can create 
the sales magic it has for Coty and 
many other personal- and home- 
product manufacturers. 
Convenience is the secret behind the 
success of acrosols. It’s the neatest, 
handiest, quickest way to apply a 
product—and the buying public is 


Best-selling aerosols are powered with 


well aware of these advantages. In 
the cologne field alone, aerosols have 
51% of the market and are increas- 
ing their share by 20% annually! 
Get the complete story. It’s easy to 
have your product tested by a custom 
filler—no need for your own loading 
line. Let Du Pont send you technical 
data and a list of aerosol loaders. It’s a 


service offered without obligation by 


FREON 


PROPELLENTS 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. 


Du Pont, manufacturer of time-proved 
“Freon” propellents for aerosols. 
Free booklet ‘“‘Package for Profit’ 
contains information on how you can 
enter this field without major capital 
investment...includes marketing and 
technical data. Write: E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), “‘Freon’’ 
Products Division, N-2420, Dept. 579 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


*26_ us. rat. off 


- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Bundle your 


AVISCO 


to save 
money 


Manufacturers of products as varied as 
drugs, cigars, cosmetics, candy, razor blades 
and camera film are saving money by bun- 
dling with Avisco cellophane. It eliminates 
the need for printed or labeled boxes and 
paper overwraps; operates more efficiently 
on wrapping machines; seals quickly and 
securely with heat, thus ending the gluing 
operation. Cellophane offers new packaging 
flexibility over boxes because bundle sizes 
can be changed simply by adjusting the 
machines. It also reduces shipping carton 
sizes, shipping weights, and warehouse 
space needed to store packaging materials. 


to help your 
distributors 


Any distributor who ships products to retail 
outlets recognizes bundling as a source of 
operational savings. But his savings are 
even greater when Avisco cellophane is used 
for this purpose. Taking inventory and 
making up orders become easier with bundles 
in Avisco cellophane. Its pure transparency 
permits product visibility from the top, 
bettom and all 4 sides of the bundle. The 
results are instant identification, faster count 
and reduced shipping errors. And nothing 
compares with cellophane for sealing in 
freshness and protection against dust, dirt 
and moisture. This means longer shelf life. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION, 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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fraction-of-case units In 


CELLOPHANE 


to help your 
retailers 


Retailers benefit in many ways when they 
receive fraction-of-case units bundled in 
Avisco cellophane. Bundles of a product can 
be conveniently stored next to individual 
packages remaining on the shelf. Retailers 
can see at a glance how much stock they 
have and what needs to be ordered. They 
can use the bundles as shelf displays without 
unwrapping. Cellophane bundling also facili- 
tates mass displays during special promo- 
tions. In some instances it has even helped 
retailers sell entire bundled quantities to 
consumers. It also eliminates disposal prob- 
lems caused by bulky cartons and wraps. 


to help 
yourselt 


Learn more about this new and better 
method of redistribution packaging. Send 
for our booklet, “Cellophane Bundling’’. 
Better still, phone or write us for an appoint- 
ment with our representative in your area 
or a selected cellophane converter spe- 
cializing in your field. Our complete pack- 
aging service is available to assist you and 
demonstrate how Avisco cellophane, plain 
or printed, will answer your requirements 
better and more economically than 

any other packaging material. 


Look to AVISCO® fibers and 
packaging films for new ideas 


SALES OFFICES ALSO LOCATED IN ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES AND NEW YORK 
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They Il Slice Radio 


. . . Auto makers and refineries have found it a good medium 
for catching prospects at their most receptive. . . . Soap com- 
panies see it as a tool for lathering up sales. .. . A dog manvfac- 


turer discovered housewives are among his best customers. 


Marketers are turning to radio to 
hit key audiences at times and places 
that other media generally can’t reach 
them. A growing list of companies— 
big advertisers like Mennen, Cities 
Service, John Morrell & Company— 
are devising strategic ad campaigns 
aimed at a new type of radio listener. 
Make note of these recent trends in 
radio: 


® There is a significant swing to- 
ward corporate spot-radio buys by 
multi-product advertisers who seek to 
carve out franchises in which to ro- 
tate different product commercials. 
One leading example is the Ward 
Baking Co., with its multiplicity of 
products, which buys between 100 
and 200 radio commercials weekly in 
70 top markets. 


® More advertisers are buying 
heavy-frequency, around-the-clock, to 
capitalize on audience turnover. Radio 
Advertising Bureau reports a major 
move under way to the 9 a.m.-to- 
3 p.m. period by packaged goods ad- 
vertisers interested in reaching the 
housewife audience. With increased 
interest in frequency of impression, 
many of the top agencies today are 
recommending the ‘round-the-clock 
approach to a number of advertisers 
who had previously concentrated on 
the heavy traffic hours. 


¢ The automobile companies are 
buying radio on a longer-term basis 
than the usual fall saturation flurries 
that accompany the new car introduc- 
tions. And, marketers of both cars 
and packaged goods are appropriating 
larger budgets for heavier frequency 
than they did last fall. 


© Food products particularly are 
more and more interested in domi- 
nance of the medium, especially on 
peak shopping days from midweek 
through Saturday. 

Radio, despite TV’s competition, is 
growing. In the past decade, the 
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number of U.S. radio homes has in- 
creased 23%, from 40.2 million in 
1949 to 49.5 million in 1960. 

Up-to-date 1960 figures show a to- 
tal of 156,394,000 radio sets distri- 
buted this way: home sets—106,007,- 
000; auto radios—40,387,000; sets in 
public places—10,000,000. This rep- 
resents a 98% increase in total U.S. 
radio sets since 1949. 


> The size and scope of a medium is 
meaningless te a specific brand ad- 
vertiser, unless he can be sure that 
this medium reaches the particular 
consumer group he seeks to sell. The 
Mennen Co., ber instance, used spot 
radio to pinpoint a special mass audi- 
ence. 

From mid-July through November 
1959, Mennen used radio as the sole 
advertising medium for five men’s 
products: Mennen Skin Bracer, Spray 
Deodorant, Speed Stick Deodorant, 
Foam Shave and Quinsana. Its radio 
budget for 1959 was in excess of 
$600,000. 

The company used minute and 10- 
second announcements in a 75-market 
campaign intended to get as many 
male impressions as possible. Accord- 
ing to William G. Mennen, Jr., v-p 
marketing: “We were impressed by 
the fact that male radio listening in- 
creased from 50% to 100% during two 
periods of the day, from 6:00 to 9:00 
in the morning, and from 4:00 to 6:00 
in the afternoon. By concentrating in 
these periods, we were able to reach 
35% to 40% of the homes in each 
market during these peak male listen- 
ing times.” 

Mennen’s creative strategy: Use lo- 
cal disc jockey personalities, whose 
“fun and enthusiasm rubs off on a 
product in a gratifying way.” 

Mennen’s campaign had an im- 
portant impact on its sales force. Says 
Bill Mennen: “We began to get 
letters, even telegrams, completely 
unsolicited, from the sales force when 
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our commercials went on the air. That 
hadn't happened for a long time. The 
salesmen were suddenly conscious of 
Mennen advertising where they d 
shown little awareness of it before. It 
wasn't hard to figure out why—these 
men do a lot of traveling in cars, the 
cars have radios. And having a sales 
force that was individually aware of 
Mennen advertising support, instead 
of merely being told about it, was a 
real morale booster.” 

Results of the campaign: One of 
the largest wholesale drug houses in 
St. Louis reported a 50% increase in 
Mennen deodorant sales, with a 15% 
increase in Foam Shave and a 25% 
increase in Quinsana. Similar reports 
came from other markets 


> The out-of-home radio audience 
has become not only an important 
plus to a variety of product advertis- 
ers, but in the case of Cities Service 
the in-car audience became this gas 
company’s prime target. Today, when 
there are more than 190,000 service 
stations in the U.S., the motorist has 
an overwhelming choice of where to 
stop to buy his gasoline 

“There is a consideration that can 
greatly affect the motorist’s choice,” 
says Raymond C. Keck, national man- 
ager of Cities Service Petroleum, Inc., 
“namely, his attitude or feeling for 
the company or brand name.” 

Cities Service used saturation fre 
quency for maximum impact, and 
timed the campaign to reach the con- 
sumer at the most strategic selling 
periods. Its budget: $1 million on 
radio. 

In 1959 and 1960, the firm bunched 
its effort into four principal flights: 
spring, early summer, later summer 
and fall, with schedules placed dur- 
ing the heaviest driving periods 

According to Keck: “This radio 
campaign proved extremely effective 
—Cities Service dealers reported new 
customers, increased sales, and, very 


Differently this Fall] 


importantly, a new awareness ot 
Cities Service in their communities. 
The atmosphere was friendly—all we 
could ask of a good company image— 
and resulted in a radio budget in- 
crease for 1960.” 

Auto radio sets have more than 
tripled since 1949, rising from 12.1 
million to 40.4 million in 1960. Port- 
able set sales have quadrupled since 
1949, from 1,799,000 to 7,687,000 in 
1959. Out-of-home listening has been 
rising sharply over the past eight 
years: 78.5% of all retail establish- 
ments are equipped with one or more 
radio sets. 


> Can radio compete with trade pro- 
motions? This question frequently oc- 
curs to the sales executive who bucks 
wholesaler and retailer resistance. 
Our answer to it comes from a com- 
pany which has relied entirely on 
“heavy promotional waves” prior to 
its introduction to radio in 1959. 

Red Heart dog food was bucking 
the competition of up to 15 different 
brands stocked by the average grocery 
store. Historically, it had fought this 
competition entirely through trade 
promotions. 

In 1959, John Morrell & Co., mak- 
ers of Red Heart, studied its prob- 
lems. A comprehensive research 
project confirmed that housewives are 
the most important dog food buyers. 
The company’s solution was a new 
advertising and marketing program, 
using radio to target in on local sales 
areas —e the consumer audi- 
ence. e company apportioned 
$560,000 for this effort, scheduled a 
continuous week-in and week-out ef- 
fort in daytime radio to reach women 
close to the time for their actual 
shopping tri 

Results o! this switch from trade 
promotions to a radio ad budget: Re- 
turns from the 80 radio markets show 
gains twice that of the non-radio 
markets. @ 
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This one man.. 


How both can make your 1961 advertising 
more resultful 


This one man... the purchasing agent . . . makes 
more decisions on what is bought from whom 
than any other individual in industry. 

His importance in the company is unques- 
tioned. He alone decides what share of the pie 
you and your competitors get. 

Today his need for “how to” information and 
product news is more critical than ever before, 
because of the current net profit squeeze. Manage- 
ment depends on his ability to find new ways to 
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cut costs without impairing production flow or 
product quality. 


This one magazine ... PURCHASING... is 
the P.A.’s most trusted and respected source of 
helpful information. Every other week it feeds 
him a complete editorial diet of product, eco- 
nomic and professional news; authoritative arti- 
cles on purchasing techniques, legal problems, 
supplier relations, value analysis, personal news, 


PURCHASING 
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COAST-TO-COAST, BORDER-TO-BORDER 
VIA DEPENDABLE UNITED AIR FREIGHT 


A single phone call to United Air Lines gives 
you fast, dependable Air Freight throughout 
the U.S.A. or most anywhere in the world— 
on a single air bill, with one-carrier responsi- 
bility. United’s unique Reserved Air Freight 


-enables you to reserve freight space as you 


would a passenger seat . . . on the flight most 
convenient for you. And this service is avail- 


able on a fleet of fast Cargoliners and all 
United Mainliners, including 600-mph jets. 
You have a wide selection of schedules and 
a choice of door-to-door or airport-to-airport 
service. Call your local United Air Lines 
Sales Office or write to United Air Lines, 
Cargo Sales Division, 36 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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‘ TRENDS IN PACKAGING AND PRODUCT DESIGN 
ee 


BUILDING IMAGES 


costly business 
for new products 


new face, same 
high standards 


CHICKEN 


a labeling system 
for 3,000 products 


8 MM WITH SOUND 


high standards 
in top $ market 


ALL MARKETING-MINDED EXECUTIVES recognize the need for 
continually meeting aggressive competition with new products. The strain 
of rising costs of establishing these products in the market place is the 
cause of new emphasis on further broadening and intensifying product- 
line identity and corporate image or “umbrella.” 

Several major corporate aggregates, with thousands of products in 
consumer and industrial fields, are spending large sums of money to 
redesign, simplify and codify, from corporate logo to shipping container 
label. They know it’s cheaper in the long run, and results in improved 
advertising and sales promotion, as well as easier product introduction 


. at least two giant national corporations will announce their adoption 
of new logos and simplified company name this fall. One, with several 
divisions in packaging materials, advocates strong marketing direction 
to its customers for all packaging, from bulk container to shippiag con- 
tainer to shelf-display and end-use package 


. The 105-year-old Richardson & Robbins Co. line of specialty canned 
foods will soon present a new look in its famous boned chicken, chicken 
broth and plum pudding as it scratches out new national markets. 
The inventor of the tapered tin can will retain a simplified “R&R,” but 
will otherwise present a cleaned up and wholly modern look on its new 
labels when it hits the self-selection shelves of the nation’s supers 

Acquired last October by the Wm. Underwood Co., America’s oldest 
canner, the R&R line was immediately scheduled for new expansion and 
redesign. While the new labels have been completely renovated, they 
still manage to convey the old R&R identity, strong product-line iden- 
tity, and the old familiar feeling of high quality known to generations 
of East Coast shoppers. The R&R line stands as an example of success- 
ful transition from yesterday's unplanned approach to marketing prod- 
ucts to today’s marketing-oriented packaging and design 


. Allied Chemical’s National Aniline Division has announced a new 
labeling system for all its more than 3,000 products. Formerly, the di- 
vision supplied dyes, colors and stains to various industries, but now the 
diversified division produces detergents, resin chemicals, antioxidants, to 
name a few. This wide diversification of products has made a unified 
labeling system a must, says National Aniline. 

Distinctive color bands have been assigned to each group of the d 
vision’s major product lines. Each label carries five horizontal bands 
The Allied Chemical logo appears in red inside a white frame at the 
top of each label. Other brands carry division trade-mark, division and 
corporate names, and description and name of product 


A PRODUCT AS REVOLUTIONARY as an 8 mm home movie camera 
that can record sound as well as pictures still required a lot of hard 
marketing know-how to make a no-mistake entry into solid sales. This 
was especially so for Fairchild Camera Instrument Corp., manufacturers 
of the Cinephonic Eight, a company well known in industrial optics 
but virtually unknown in consumer cameras 

A strong graphic symbol was designed, by Erhman & Reiner, that 
would reflect the camera's unique ability and the company’s reputation 
for high technical standards. The symbol—a simplified human eye and 
microphone—appears on all packaging and retail displays. The designers 
also provided an eye-catching, self-shading screen of stiff cardboard 


that permits counter-top demonstrations in stores. (continued 
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FIRST ISSUE 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1960 


e~ Westchester 
the, view is important 


WESTCHESTERS MORNING NEWSPAPER 


DAILY TRADER 


55 Church St., White Plains, N. Y 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


RALPH R. MULLIGAN 
NEW YORK .CHICAGO-OETROIT-LOS ANGELES 


If your preducts are sold through 
retail food stores— 


WATCH ~ 
YOUR MAIL = 


FOR THIS ¢/t 


servers for 


‘ portfolio aA al 
CHECKING RET AIL ADVERTISING | 


. sold through 


o euenee = 1 
aoverrans onnem 
oe 


This 24-page book describes ACB serv- 
ices that help you in the control and 
better use of retail food store promo- 
tions. Discusses all 3 types of co-op 
advertising plans and non-plan as well. 
This book mailed Sept. 15 to all 
names on our lists. If we have missed 
you (or you think we might) send post- 
card and we will mail a copy immedi- 
ately. 
Advertising Checking Bureau, 
18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


TRENDS IN PACKAGING AND PRODUCT DESIGN 
6 ROBINS 


“Sli — 


(continued) 


Distribution began in May 1960 on a limited basis, through 
key outlets for the first few months. In New York, Macy’s 
still has an exclusive, but wider distribution is expected ‘as 
production increases. Selling price of the camera and the 
sound projector is about $500. 


ALUMINUM 


. no grass in its markets 


ONE OF THE FASTEST GROWING MATERIALS in 
packaging provides a vivid example cf how close coopera- 
tion between a material supplier and a product marketer 
can produce new uses and broader markets as well as 
product distinction for the marketer 


. . The aluminum foil beer carton moves west. The car 
ton that Reynolds Metals originally designed for Piel Broth- 
ers, of Brooklyn, N.Y., is now entering western markets 
with the announcement that Sicks’ Ranier Brewing Co., of 
Seattle, will use the foil carton that keeps beer cold for 
hours after leaving the refrigerator 

Reynolds predicts that nearly all the 1961 lemonade 
concentrate packed will be in aluminum cans. And, more 
than half of California’s huge tuna, salmon and shellfish 
output will be canned in aluminum. Significant freight sav- 
ings are possible with aluminum, says Reynolds, and tin 
plate holds no price advantages over aluminum for such 
West Coast products as lemonade concentrate, tuna, salmon 


and shellfish 


. . » Tear-off can tops for aluminum cans, recently developed 
by Alcoa and United Shoe Machinery Corp., promises to 
eliminate the can opener as well as give the old tin can an 
other competitive kick. The new top is now being market 
tested by Minute Maid for frozen orange juice cans. U.S. 
Steel is hitting back with it new lightweight, low-cost Ferro- 
lite. The new “tin,” which is only half as thick as current tin 
can material, will actually hit commercial markets first 


COUNTER TREND 


pin-point marketing vs. “umbrella” 
EVERY TREND HAS ITS COUNTER TREND while 


the broad corporate and product-line approach is a sensible 
and widespread marketing practice in packaging products 
there is also an equally sensible pin-pointed marketing ap- 
proach. Sometimes the relative importance of each has to 
be balanced carefully. 

Millions will recall Necco Wafers from childhood, but 
relatively few know that Necco now produces a full and 
complete line of quality candy. Faced with these market 
facts, as the company began full-line distribution through 
super markets, Necco and its designers (Lippincott & Mar- 
gulies) decided to pin-point the market segment for each 
candy line through market research, and then design pack 
ages with the exact market segment in mind. The relative 
importance of the product name and the corporate name 
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Requisitioned . .. recommended... 
approved... specified... called local office. 
These are buying actions which typically result 
from buyers’ use of manufacturers’ catalogs 

in Sweet's Files. 26,000 buyers’ responses 

to more than 80 studies clearly document the 
significant role of catalogs in increasing 

selling opportunities for manufacturers who 
employ Sweet's system. Your Sweet's 
Representative will gladly review the results of 
these studies with you. Call him or write to 
Sweet's Catalog Service, Div. of F. W. Dodge 
Corp., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18. 
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Earrings $17.50 Brooch $27 
Cultured Pearls 


A GIFT THAT 
WILL BE LONG 
REMEMBERED 


If you wish to send gifts that your 
most valued business friends will 
always treasure, consider fine jewelry 
by Krementz. 

Krementz Jewelry is made with a 
heavy overlay of 14Kt. gold that is 
30 to 40 times thicker than that used 
on ordinary electroplated jewelry, so 
that it has all of the warm beauty 
and much of the wearing quality of 
solid gold. 

People know and appreciate these 
distinctive Krementz qualities through 
50 years of national advertising. 

The new Krementz catalog shows 
hundreds of exquisite new designs for 
both ladies and men... why not write 
for it? The prices listed are the 
advertised retail. 

For substantial large quantity 
discounts contact your local jeweler 
or write directly to 
KREMENTZ & CO., NEWARK I, N. J- 


14 KT GOLD OVERLAY 


Cuff Links $10 Tie Grip $6.50 
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(continued) 


would then be designed into the package that would do the 
best selling job and the best job of building the corporate 
image in each market segment. 


NEW PACKAGES 


new use for cellophane 

OVERWRAPPING OF EGG CARTONS IN CELLO- 
PHANE . . . American Viscose Corp. reports that labora- 
tory tests show that such overwrapping keeps eggs fresh 
seven times longer. Merchandising of the cellophane- 
wrapped cartons of eggs in Texas has resulted in sales 
increases from 12 to 50% in Gulf Coast chain stores. If the 
tests are successful, the new use of cellophane would result 
in sales of millions of pounds of it in the next two vears 


double-wall plastic jars 


A Rexall Drug & Chemical Co. division, Imco Container 
Corp., has developed a double-walled jar for packaging 
cream products. The jar is made of linear polyethylene and 
polypropylene in two walls which seal a protective shield of 
air between inner and outer wall. The new jar offers extra 
eye appeal and reduced breakage for manufacturers. It can 
be molded to match the dimensions of flint or opal jars, vet 
is much lighter than either. It is available in anv color or 
shade, and decorated bv the hot stamp process 


sterile milk without cooling 


Lower packaging and distribution costs as well as prolonged 
shelf life are interests uppermost in the minds of the nation’s 
food suppliers. An aseptic container called Tetra-Pak, de 
veloped by Crown Zellerbach Corp., promises sterile pack 
aging of milk without refrigeration 

Real-Fresh Milk, Inc., of Visalia, Cal., is using the Tetra 
Pak for storing milk under extended periods, free from the 
danger of spoilage or contamination as long as the package 
remains undamaged during distribution. After opening, the 
milk must be refrigerated 

Crown Zellerbach produces the special 3-ply (paper, alu- 
minum foil, and polyethylene coating) package that is leak- 
proof, odorless, and gas-tight under normal conditions 


NEW MATERIALS IN PACKAGING 


new polyethylene—strong, clear 
DU PONT COMPANY'S FILM DEPARTMENT has in- 


troduced a new type polyethylene packaging film which 
combines the transparency of “high clarity” types with the 
strength of more durable types. Designed specifically for 
bag making, in tests, the new material withstood 25% more 
drops than existing high-impact films of the same thickness, 
and 150% more drops than high-clarity films. The film is 
being marketed currently for use on bag-making and make- 
and-fill equipment only. 
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How To Mechanize Your Selling — 

How big is the industrial salesman’s 

job? Who does he see? How does he 
spend his time? Here are 
anany documented answers to 
why costs of sales calls are 
rising, and what your busi- 
ness publication advertising 
can do to increase the sales- 
man's efficiency. 


Keys To Prosperity presents, in chart 
form, data based on the Economic 
Department's annual surveys of Busi- 
ness’ Plans for New Plants and Equip- 
ment. This booklet contains capital 
expenditures 1947-1963, research and 
development expenditures 1953-1963, 
and a whole series of other data re- 
lating to investment. 


How To Cut Your Reading Time— 
Published in collaboration with the 
Reading Laboratory, Inc. as part of 
McGraw-Hill’s Reading Encourage- 
ment Program. This is a self-help 
guide through which you may mate- 
rially increase your reading speed and 
double your comprehension. 


Leading Sales Executives Report— 
In their own words, 20 top sales exec- 
utives describe the results they have 
achieved through consistent business 
publication advertising. 


How Business Publication Adver- 
tising increases Company And 
Product Recognition—A summary 
of Laboratory of Advertising Perform- 
ance case histories which shows the 
correlation existing between adver- 
tising recognition and sales. 


How To Handle Your Advertising 
Inquiries — Evaluates the sales role of 
inquiries in industrial advertising; de- 
scribes effective inquiry handling sys- 
tems; gives hints on inquiry-producing 
copy and art approaches. 


America's Manufacturing Plants— 
A New Workbook—This 118-page 
statistical report, based on McGraw- 
Hill’s continuing Census of Manufac- 
turing Plants, is an invaluable sales 
tool and guide for marketing executives. 
Available through your McGraw-Hill 
representative at $25 a copy. 


COMING... 
36-page 
McGraw-Hill Guide 
to Marketing 
Information 


Coming soon . . . a 36-page listing of 
the latest market studies available to 
businessmen from each of McGraw- 
Hill’s publications. 

Conceived as a helpful guide to sales 
and advertising planning, it describes 
the marketing information each ma- 
gazine offers. Areas covered by these 
market reports include the following: 

Aviation, Business Management, 

Chemical Process Industries, Ed- 

ucational, Electrical, Electronics, 

Engineering & Construction, Ex- 

ports & Imports, Industrial, In- 

dustrial Distribution, Industrial 

& Business Purchasing, Metal- 

working Production, Mining, 

Motor Trucks & Accessories, 

Nucleonics, Office Equipment & 

Stationery, Petroleum & Oil, Pow- 

er, Power Plants, Product Design 

Engineering, Textiles and others. 


Ask your McGraw-Hill representative 
for this 36-page guide to our latest 
marketing information. 


CONTINUED 


The Mathematics of Selling —Com- 
piled from various industry sources, 
this study shows why the cost of per- 
sonal calls is rising so rapidly, and 
how business publi- 

cation advertising 

can help the sales- 

man. Available as 

desk top presentation 

for use with your 

management, or in a 

printed folder. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Atlanta 9, Ga. 
1365 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
TRinity 5-0523 
Boston 16, Mass. 
McGraw-Hill Building 
COngress 2-1160 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
McGraw-Hill Building 
MOhawk 4-5800 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
MWuminating Building 
SUperior 1-7000 
Dallas 1, Texas 
Vaughn Building 
Riverside 7-5117 
Denver 2, Colo. 
Tower Building 
ALpine 5-2981 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
Penobscot Building 
WOcdward 2-1793 
Houston 25, Texas 
Prudential Building 
JAckson 6-1281 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
1125 West 6th Street 
HUntley 2-5450 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
First National Bank Building 
FEderal 2-7425 
New York 36, N.Y. 
500 Fifth Avenue 
OXford 5-5959 
Philadeiphia 3, Pa. 
Six Penn Center Plaza 
LOcust 8-4330 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
4 Gateway Center 
EXpress 1-1314 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Continental Building 
JEfferson 5-4867 
Sar. Francisco 4, Catif. 
68 Post Street 
DOuglas 2-4600 
Tulsa 3, Okla. 
Enterprise Building 
LUther 7-5594 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany 
85, Westendstrasse 
Geneva, Switzerland 
2, Place du Port 
London, E.C. 4, England 
95 Farringdon Street 


FILMS AND FILM STRIPS 
(For a preview, contact your McGraw- 
Hill representative.) 


Cable Address: McGRAW-HILL New 
York —This brand-new color film strip 


takes you around the world in 12 min- . 


utes, shows the tremendous daily 
changes that can be significant to 
U. S. businessmen. See the vast net- 
work of McGraw-Hill 


track down important 
stories. 


slide film to show how McGraw-Hill 
can help advertisers and agencies solve 
marketing and selling probiems. It 
summarizes a few of the many aids 
such as sales and market data, re- 
search surveys, economic reports and 


printed material available from 
McGraw-Hill sales representatives. 
Time: 9 minutes. 


Smitty Steps Up — A bright, animated, 
16mm color movie spotlights the prob- 
lems of an industrial salesman. De- 
signed for use at sales 

meetings. Conclusion 

gives facts that vali- 

date the need for ade- 

quate advertising to 

support salesmen. 

Time: 12 minutes. 


Research—At Your Service—The 
story of research at McGraw-Hill is 
told in this color sound slide film. It 
shows the important part research 
plays in all the facets of business- 
paper publishing, and also how it can 
be used to check advertising effective- 
ness. Time: 11 4 minutes. 


Ask your McGraw-Hill 
Representative for copies 
of this material... 


Lighting Up 
The Blind Spot 


In Sales Forecasting 


By using a new method of sales controls, Carolina Mills will 
now be able to predict short-range sales and profits more ac- 
curately than ever before. The system cuts paperwork and 


red tape for company marketing execs as well as salesmen. 


ARR Re ro oR 


Is there a blind spot in your sales 
forecasting? 

Most marketing executives admit 
there is 

They find, of course, that their 
normal sales controls give a good 
picture of last week's or last month’s 
sales and orders. Furthermore, their 
marketing researchers and economists 
can be counted on for reliable pre- 
dictions of the long-range trend 

But the big blind spot is short-term 
sales. What's the outlook for sales 
next week, and the next couple of 
months? Reliable answers to these 
questions are vital to the sales exec 
yet he seldom has the tools for get- 
ting them. 

Most sales executives, by instinct, 
can often forecast short-term sales 
accurately. Generally they predict 
trends, but they can’t measure them 
It is one thing to sense the trend—but 
the chief marketing exec must know 
the extent of the trend before he can 
make important decisions. If he onl) 
had a system to shed a little more 
light on this blind in sales fore- 
casting, he could probably make 1:nore 
accurate decisions affecting company 
sales and profits. 


®& This problem is being solved to a 
considerable extent at Carolina Mills, 
Inc., Maiden, N. C., and several other 
major producers of textile fibers, 
yarns and fabrics. These companies 
are now able to forecast short-range 
sales more accurately by using a new 


signed to give sales and marketing 
managers a definite warning of 
changes in the characteristics of prod- 
uct sales that would affect the com- 
pany’s next quarterly financial state- 
ment 

For several years price competition 
has been intense in the fabric, yarn 
and fiber industries. In this tough 


Higg Company 
Yarn A 


tt_ Company 


Fabric A 
Fabric B 
Fabric D 
Fabric X 


marketing situation, these companies 
need a coordinated system of sales 
controls as a basis not only for fore- 
casting a turn in sales but also for 
indicating the magnitude of the turn 

In many cases the sales exec senses 
a change in sales upon the horizon 
but he isn’t able to calculate the 
amount of selling effort necessary to 
avert it, or to take full advantage of 
it. By anticipating the magnitude of 
a turn in sales, he would be in a 
position to evaluate properly the size 
of the corrective action to be taken 

Carolina Mills’ new system of sales 
controls “can effectively illuminate 
this blind spot in sales forecasting,” 
says Leonard Moretz, the company’s 
treasurer and general manager. The 
system, developed as part of sales 
control programs by a Werner Asso- 
ciates team headed by Daniel L 
Brier, is less involved than would 
be expected. It has even reduced re- 
port making and cut red tape for 
marketing executives as well as sales- 
men 


® The approach: Prior to the intro 
duction of the new system, the sales 
reports provided such information as 
total sales by industry, total sales by 
district, total sales by customer, and 
total orders on hand. Most sales re- 
ports presented information related 
to just one subject, such as customer 
continued on page 130 


system of sales controls (developed ee 
by Werner Associates, New York man- 
agement consultants). 


This svstem of sales controls is de- 


FORECAST COMPARISON lists each customer with the products he is expected to 
purchase. It compares year-to-date purchases with the forecast year-to-date goal. 
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How to Stratify Sales Control Reports 


REPORT 


Customer Lists for 
Salesmen 


Customer Lists by 
District 


Weekly Inventory 
Position (units) 


Salesmen’s Call 
Summary 


Delinquent Orders 


units) 


Forecast Comparison 
(units, dollars, and 
profit points) 


Shipments by 
Denier Customer 


(units) 


Sales Order Size 
Analysis 
(number and 
percent 


Sales Analysis by 
Sulesmen 
(units and dollars) 


Sales Analysis by 
District 

(units and dollars) 
Sales Analysis by 


Product 
(units and dollars) 


Profitability 
Analysis by Salesmen 


Profitability 
Analysis by District 
and Product 

(profit points) 


FREQUENCY 


Annually 


Annually 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Monthly 


DISTRIBUTION 


Salesmen 
District Sales Manager 
General Sales Manager 


District Sales Manager 

General Sales Manager 
Product Sales Managers 
Marketing Managers 


Sales Coordinator 
District Sales Managers 
General Sales Manager 
Product Sales Managers 
Marketing Managers 


Salesmen 
District Sales Manager 
General Sales Manager 


Salesmen 

District Sales Managers 

General Sales Managers 
Product Sales Managers 
Marketing Managers 


District Sales Managers 
General Sales Manager 
Product Sales Managers 
Market Managers 


District Sales Managers 
General Sales Manager 
Product Sales Managers 
Marketing Managers 


District Sales Managers 
General Sales Manager 
Product Sales Managers 
Marketing Managers 


District Sales Managers 
General Scales Manager 


District Sales Managers 
General Sales Manager 
Vice President for Marketing 


General Scles Manager 
Product Sales Managers 
Marketing Managers 

Vice President for Marketing 


District Sales Managers 
General Sales Manager 


District Sales Managers 
General Sales Manager 
Product Sales Managers 
Marketing Managers 

Vice President for Marketing 
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district, product line, or industry. On 
the other hand, marketing research 
provided long-range, industry-wide 
product volume and economic fore- 
casts. 

Thus, a company could find, for 
instance, that total sales volume could 
be down 3% for the first seven months 
of a given year, while marketing re- 
search had predicted that industry 
sales should rise 6% over the cor- 
responding period of the previous 
year. The conclusion could be that 
sales were not keeping up with the 
industry and that the sales effort 
would have to be greatly reinforced 
to remedy the situation. While there 
might be indications that other fac- 
tors were possibly at work—as seen 
from salesmen’s call reports and 
market reports—they could not be di- 
rectly correlated with the sales statis- 
tics to pinpoint the exact problem and 
its importance 

The new system cross-tabulates and 
integrates the information normally 
found in sales control reports and 
market research reports to (1) pin- 
point the exact problem area, (2) 
measure its relative importance, and 
(3) lead the sales exec toward the 
decision that will help correct it 


> For example, a “forecast com- 
parison report” lists each customer 
with the products that he is expected 
to purchase. This report compares 
year-to-date purchases with the fore- 
cast year-to-date goal and with the 
year goal. The forecast goal for the 
current period, the “on-order” for the 
current period, the following-period 
goal, and the following-period on 
order are shown (in dollars, in pounds, 
and in profit points) 

While this comparative forecast 
must be examined with other reports 
to reveal the total picture, it can 
point out several things by itself. For 
example, Carolina Mills may find that 
the on-order/goal position is up 200% 
for the next two months. This will 
completely alter the annual picture 
Based on the current direction of the 
sales effort, no change is necessary 
to meet the company goal. Whereas 
sreviously the company would have 
Son in a blind spot, guessing what 
remedial action to take, its manage- 
ment now knows that there was only 
a delay in the anticipated sales de 
velopment, and that this will most 
probably straighten itself out within 
the coming 8-week period. 

This does not mean that by the 
revious system it would not have 
co possible eventually to arrive 
at the same finding, but it would have 
required a great deal of complicated 
statistical analysis. Carolinas new 
system, however, is geared to reveal, 


Of the top ten markets in the U.S., nine are cities but one is a state! Iowa, witha 
population of 2,747,300 ranks after New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Los Angeles and Boston. The unique circulation of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune puts Iowa in the top ten — it reaches nearly 70% of the whole state! 
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almost immediately, the true picture, 
indicate trouble spots, and allow for 
improved short-range projections. 


Bb Fact gathering: As each company 
has its own perculiarities and prob- 
lems, any system of sales controls 
must be designed to fit the exacting 
marketing structure of a particular 
firm. 

Carolina Mills, which sells over 
1,000 different items, must gather 
facts regarding the method of pack- 
aging, the type of yarn or fabric 
manufactured, and the many other 
elements which complicate the prod- 
uct picture. Carolina's new sales con- 
trol system utilizes standard names 
for the reports, but that’s all that is 
standard. They are designed to ope- 
rate quite differently than if the com- 
pany were manufacturing some other 
product. 

The system includes such — 
as salesmen’s call summary, delin- 
quent order report, shipments by 
customer and product. Each report is 
designed, if at all possible, to fit 
on a single sheet so that a cursory 
look can spot an unusual situation. 

These are only physical differences; 
the real difference lies in the informa- 
tion that is provided and the method 
in which it is presented. For instance, 
until the new system is introduced, 


companies usually have such informa- 
tion available as sales by district, 
sales by salesmen, total number of 
orders by salesmen—either in market 
research reports, weekly marketing 
newsletters, or special memos. Other 
information, such as product goals by 
customer, by salesmen, by type of 
customer, are not always available. 

Now all this information can be 
found in the “sales-analysis-by-sales- 
men” report and the “salesmen’s- 
analysis-by-district” report—giving at 
one glance the critical sales cor- 
relations. 

The “sales-analysis-by-salesmen” 
(in dollars and pounds) lists on one 
sheet the variance in sales effective- 
ness between goal and actual result, 
by product, for each salesman. This 
enables comparison of total sales and 
individual sales with goals, in pounds, 
dollars, and percentages. This, in turn, 
will indicate at one glance where 
and what remedial action is to be 
instituted. 


& Reduction of paperwork: When 
the Carolina salesman jots down the 
necessary information from a customer 
in his order book, he provides the 
marketing staff with all the informa- 
tion needed to fill his order. A secre- 
tary completes the order with data 
at her disposal at the office and sends 
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CAROLINA MILLS 


SAI ES ANALYSIS BY SALESMEN 


Active A 
Inactive A 
Potential Ac 


jee greener EN 
roee Salce 
| 


Sales Goa 


| SALES EFFICIEN 


Average Order Sine 


SALES ANALYSIS by salesmen shows on 
one sheet the variance in sales effec- 
tiveness between goal and actual re- 
sult, by product, for each company 
salesman. Figures in circles are nega- 
tive, pinpoint sub-par performances. 


it in for acceptanee by the sales 
manager. Copies of the acceptance 
order are distributed to those persons 
who need the information to prepare 
the various sales control reports 
Now the wheels begin to turn. A 
punch-card system is used to set up 
cards with information about com- 
pany objectives and goals in great 
detai). Then various machine runs 
are made to prepare stratified reports 
One of the fundamentals of the 


Sales Planning Specialist satisfies most of the needs of extended territory and sales force planning . . . could not 
Insurance Company be duplicated at anywhere near the cost. 


outstanding answer to a long-felt need... extremely useful sales tool for alert diaper 
service operators... can be used fo qualify leads . . . screen mailing lists . . . establish 
potential and quotas... 


Circulation Manager 
lafant Magazine 


a a a should prove valuable in . . . determining a priority for your residential organization . . 


Reseerch Fund Raising analyzing receipts against potential . . . analyzing crusade strength and weaknesses . . . 


determining potential areas for Special Gifts. 


Market Analyst useful both in locating new branch offices and in appraising residential areas for lending 
Savings and Loan purposes. 


Here 1s what 
they are saying 
about the revolutionary 
new Sanborn 


BUYING POWER 
MAPS =.=... 


RESPONSE following introduction in the Survey of Buying Power issue in July has more 


than substantiated the belief of Sanborn Map Company, Inc. and Sales Management, Inc. that 
this new type of map would have wide appeal. 

These quotations are only a few from many letters received from diverse business and indus- 
trial organizations as well as developers and planners. And the scope of uses to which they 


indicate the maps will be put is far greater than even we had originally envisioned! 


If you missed the sample map and “introductory story,” we will be happy to send 


you a reprint. No obligation, of course. Simply write: 
Dept. SS, 


SANBORN MAP COMPANY, Le FIFTH AVENUE © PELHAM, N. Y. 
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3 Men you want to reach 


Robert S. Macfarlane, President, Northern Pacific Railway Company 


“Railway Age... 
a necessary ‘tool’ in our business” 


Railway executives consider Railway Age “must” reading. As 
Robert S. Macfarlane says, “... the magazine makes a real con- 
tribution to the various departments of the railway in their 
efforts to perform the best possible transportation services. .... 
We at Northern Pacific regard Railway Age as a necessary ‘tool’ 
in our business.” 

Railway Age is the up-to-the-minute management weekly 
railroad executives pay to read. The business reading custom of 
Mr. Macfarlane’s organization is shared by 96% of the presi- 
dents, 97% of the chief operating officers, 87% of the chief pur- 
chasing officers in railroading 


today—the decisi kers, 
yee Par seamen does ‘the RAILWAY AGE 


purchase of your products. THE MANAGEMENT WEEKLY 


Simmons-Boardman Railway Publications, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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system is to mechanize as much of 
the paperwork as possible. The new 
electronic equipment now available 
makes it possible to place all salient 
information on punch cards and then 
select this information as it fits the 
needs of each report. The same cards 
may be used to pull off the informa- 
tion for the forecast comparison, ship- 
ments by fabric, or the sales analy- 
sie by area. Caroline only wants that 
infurmation from a card that is 
needed to point up a specific area 
of the sales picture. 

The sales managers pointedly made 
one of the requirements of the total 
system a reduction of the paperwork 
of the salesmen. When the system is 
completely integrated into the sales 
effort, salesmen will be able to do 
away with many of their customer 
records. Equally important is a new 
order form, which reduces the prepa- 
ration time as well as the handling 
time 


> Stratified reporting: The number 
of reports going to each sales manager 
is held to a minimum by a svstem of 
stratified reports. That minimum gives 
him enough of the total picture to 
do his job properly 

Stratified reporting is built into the 
system by designing the reports to 
meet the needs of only those who are 
to receive them (see accompanying 
box). The reports are integrated by 
level of marketing management so 
that each level receives a complete 
set designed to meet its specialized 
needs 

The general philosophy behind 
these stratified reports can be ex 
plained in this way: “To provide de- 
tailed data to those who need de- 
tails, and to provide general infor- 
mation to those who need the over-all 
picture—and to be sure not to mix the 
two so as to provide a complex of 
facts understandable to no one.” 

For example, a field sales manager 
must direct his salesmen’s day-to-day 
activities. Therefore he must receive 
such reports as the salesmen’s call 
summary, shipments by customers in 
his district, sales analysis by his sales 
men, and delinquent orders. But the 
marketing v-p is interested in the 
total picture. Therefore, he doesn’t 
need the salesmen’s cal) summary but 
rather the sales analysis, bv district, 
by product; profitability analysis by 
customer, by product, and by district 


> Integrating the reports: The sales 
reports must be considered as a 
custom-made, coordinated system of 
facts. A sales executive cannot fully 
evaluate any one piece of his sales 
information by itself, but only as it 
is interrelated with others. But, once 


In Delaware Valley, the Suburbs 
account for 65% of Food Sales 


—And in Delaware Valley’s suburbs, the Daily Inquirer is 


read by 27% more women than the major evening newspaper.* 


So, if you want to sell more where they're buying more—put your advertising in The Inquirer! 


*Source: “Philadelphia Newspaper Analysis” by Sindlinger & Company Inc. Highlights available on request 


for 1,433,000 adult daily readers 


The Prisdeiphts Inquirer, eee 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR EDWARD J. LYNCH RICHARD |. KRUG FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
342 Madison Ave 20 N. Wacker Drive Penobscot Bide 155 Montgomery St 3460 Wilshire Boulevard 

Murray Hill 2.5838 Andover 3-6770 Woodward 5.7260 Garfield 1.7946 Dunkirk 5-3557 
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all these factors are visible, the com- 
plete picture of what is happening 
today projects information about 
tomorrow 

For example, the salesmen’s call 
summary may point out that total 
calls were 125% of goal. The fore- 
cast-comparison-by-salesmen may 
show that sales were 110% of goal 
The average-order-size ratio was 
120% of goal. But the order/call 
ratio was only 80% of goal. On the 
surface, it may appear that the com- 
pany had an excellent period—that 
the future should continue to be rosy 
for the salesmen are really hustling 
But, if the goals are realistic, it could 
ilso be that the company is in pretty 


bad shape and that the outlook is 
bleak 

A closer look at sales-by-customer 
might show that a few customers in- 
creased their orders tremendously to 
meet their peak business in a few 
select markets, that the salesmen had 
to hustle to get any business at all 
from most of the customers, and that 
actually, many customers have 
stopped buying. If the major factors 
influencing the next 3-to-12-months 
sales performance are considered fully 
by a system of sales controls, there 
would be ample warning of what will 
occur in the profit picture. 

Top marketing executives feel that 
the greatest value of the new system 


is “to spotlight the why behind re 
sults of the sales effort. . . . It points 
up the need to ask why and so to 
determine the appropriate action to 
be taken.” 


> Interpretation of reports: The 
buildup of facts, chtainad in a quick 
reading of the reports, is designed so 
that the sales executive can place an 
exact value on the trends of sales over 
the next few months. By forecasting 
an upcoming change in sales—as well 
as the probable size of the change 

Carolina Mills’ marketing execs can be 
in a better position to make the de- 
cisions that will result in optimum 


sales and profits ° 


ONLY You! 


blankets the Catholic 
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Single Show Displays— North American picks 
up your display, gets it to the show on time 

giving your personnel plenty of time to 
get ready for the crowds. When the show's 
over, we return it to your plant 


Short Term Series— You give your sched- 
up the display and make all 
1 arrangements—storing be 
if necessary—and then return 


display to your pliant 


Which of these 
Display Shipping Services 
will give you 


lowest cost per exposure? 


When you invest in a display —exposure is what 
you want for the payoff. North American 

Van Lines has assisted many firms in developing 
display itineraries, both in the U. S. and abroad. 
This “mobile merchandising” brings your sales story 
to your customers when and where your plans re- 
quire. Just design your display and pick your spots, 
and North American’s display service will give 

you a new dimension in promotion planning. 


Ask your traffic manager, your local North 
Long Term Series—We assign driver and van 
as many as needed to exclusively handle 
yout display), and pre-arrange ali time and 
travel arrangements. This service is available 


nationally or iternationally in Fort Wayne for complete details. 


American agent or write our World Headquarters 


/ 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 


Dept. 24-2, Fort Wayne, Indiana North MAmerican 
The Gentle Giant of the Moving Industry 


@9¢4 SPONSORS OF "CHAMPIONSHIP GRIDGE" ON ABC-TV 
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THE 20 MOST DECISIV 
SALES EXECUTIVES AS 


As you sit down in your chief-of-sales chair 
to initiate or approve a magazine advertis- 
ing list, what do you most want to know 
about each magazine? 

Your choice may be influenced by the 
interplay of a number of criteria, including 
the affect of magazine promotion—especially 
promotion relevant to your sales objectives. 

Admittedly, most magazine promotion 
and sales contact is slanted toward agency 
and advertising department levels, where 
media promoters have easy entreé. Much 
less frequently are magazine sellers and 
sales executives able to get together face-to- 
face in a mutual exploration of sales objec- 
tives and the sales tool-values of magazines. 

In an attempt to conserve the time of 
both magazine sellers and their sales exec- 


utive prospects, Sales Management has just 
completed a unique study among typical 
subscribers, disclosing their consensus of 
magazine characteristics most helpful in 
selecting or approving magazines for adver- 
tising investment. 

Two subscriber panels, one composed of 
sales executives in industrial product com- 
panies and the other consumer oriented, 
cooperated with Sales Management in 
answering this key question: 

“Rank in order of importance to you 10 
sales points a business magazine (or con- 
sumer magazine) might employ to tell its 
story.”” Results shown below. 

To transmit this consensus to magazine 
sellers, Sales Management sponsored a 
“Read the Sales Executive’s Mind” contest 


= QUESTIONS 
K ABOUT MAGAZINES . 


for business and consumer magazine exec- 
utives and their salesmen. Composite rank- 
ings were purposely jumbled, sent to 
magazine people with the challenge to re- 
rank the points to match the consensus of 
our subscriber panels. In each division, con- 
sumer and industrial, the contestant who 
came closest to matching the consensus 
would win an expense-paid trip-for-two 
fortnight in Haiti, via B-O-A-C. Over 600 
entries came in, were judged impartially 
by the Contest Management Division of 
Richard Manville Research, Inc., New York 
City. Grand prize winners, who have been 
notified of their sales executive mind-read- 
ing skills, are: 


Consumer magazines: 
Frederick M. Hodgdon, representative, 
House Beautiful, Chicago office 


Industrial magazines: 
Joseph T. McCourt, sales manager, 
Purchasing Magazine, New York City 


Serving sales executives, Sales Management 
constantly challenges all major media to 
develop sales techniques and promotion cor- 
responding with interests and informational 
needs of sales-minded executives. Since ad- 
vertising is nothing more or less than a sales 
tool, Sales Management is a logical commu- 
nications liaison between the wsers and the 
sellers of advertising. Our subscriber panels 
have given magazines a blueprint for more 
effective selling approach. A similar study 
—and competition—will be conducted in early 
1961 in the broadcast and newspaper fields. 


Sales [Wilenagement 


THE MAGATZTINE OF MARKETING 
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’ Where is the market located, by 


geographic areas 


) What market studies are 
offered? 
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...and your intercom system ts in action! 
it’s the Cl director telephone 


..a real boon to busy businessmen. 
It puts the people you work with right 
at your fingertips. No office com- 
munications system ever kept you so 


much “in touch.” 


You make inter-office calls by merely 
pushing a button or dialing a number. 
In case of a busy signal, a special 
“camp-on” feature automatically con- 
nects you when the line is free. 


You can hold telephone conferences 
with up to six people. Just push a 
button. You stay right at your desk 


Pe 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( 
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. save time, steps and trouble. . . 
and get a lot more work done. 


You can add another inside party 
to an outside call and have « three-way 
discussion. No need to transfer calls 


back and forth. You settle things fast. 
You can pick up calls on as many 
as 29 outside, extension or intercom 
lines... and hold 
lines if necessary. 


calls on several 


Just one example... 


The Call Director telephone with 
Bell System intercom is typical of 
many new Bell System advances in 


business communications which could 
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boost operating efficiency and profits 
Get the whole story 
Just call your Bell Telephone business 
office, and a Bell representative will 
visit you. No 


for your firm. 


obligation, of course 


Available in this 18-button executive mode! 
as well as a 30-button secretarial mode! 
in green, gray or beige 


“y 
A 


a ay 


A Letter from FTC — for You 


Any day new the chief marketing 
executive of any company could get 
a letter from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The letter would request confiden- 
tial company information on trade 
practices—on pricing, discounts, co- 
operative advertising allowances, on 
just about anything. 

The letter would remind the mar- 
keting exec that an early reply is ex- 
pected—that failure to supply com- 
plete answers, under oath, would cost 
$100 a day for a tardy reply. 

This may sound illegal, or uncon- 
stitutional, but it isn’t. It’s written 
into the original Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act (section 6b). 

In its 46 years of business, the FTC 
has never before exercised this power 
to investigate an entire industry 
through the mails. Now it has dusted 
off this powerful little weapon and 
even tried it out on the giant food 
industry 


FTC Chairman Earl W. Kintner 
calls it “a significant addition to the 
Commission’s arsenal of enforcement 
techniques.” He explains that past 
FTC efforts to remedy widespread 
violations of the laws have “suffered 
from a piecemeal approach” because 
of limited manpower and funds. He 
points to this new method of sleuth- 
ing by mail as a “quick and economi- 
cal means” of investigating alleged 
discriminatory practices throughout an 
entire industry. 


> Early this year the FTC began its 
first industry -wide use of this special 
technique. It blanketed the food in- 
dustry with questionnaires. Orders to 
file reports on various trade practices 
went to 113 suppliers, 211 grocery 
chains, and 118 fruit packers. 

The aim: To determine whether 
co-operative advertising allowances 
and brokerage payments were dis- 
criminatory. The results, to date: 


Answers from most of the companies. 

The answers triggered a barrage of 
FTC complaints, particularly charging 
the fruit packers with making illega! 
brokerage payments to some of their 
customers. The number of FTC <cc- 
tions resulting from this single mail- 
investigation has now topped 50 and 
is still heading upward. 

FTC is pleased with the results 
“Quick, inexpensive and efficient in- 
vestigation of industry-wide practices 
has been achieved.” 

The mail-sleuthing technique does 
have its virtues — all violators within 
an industry can be dealt with quickly 
simultaneously, fairly. But it has a 
built-in weakness, even a rottenness 
for it can be used at the whim of the 
FTC to conduct fishing expeditions of 
entire industries. This weapon could 
be used carelessly, arbitrarily, even 
unconstitutionally, to invade a mar- 
keter's privacy and to harass honest 
businessmen. ® 


_ FAMILY in Your Next Ad Budget 


This South Bend family is typical of 72,200 other house- 
holds in the Metro Area that are mighty important to your 
sales chart. They have more money to spend annually than 


yf 


any other household in Indiana . 
while they’re big spenders, they also manage to save. Bank 


. $7,553 to be exact. And 


deposits are at an all-time high in the city’s history. 


It’s easy to reach this metropolitan group . . 
read The South Bend Tribune. They and their neighbors in 


Thee 
| 


. 92% of them 


A The Tribune’s 16-county area of pentration add up to almost 
‘' a million people with 


nearly $2 billion to spend. 
Get into the South Bend 
with a Tribune 
Write for free 
1960 market data book. 


market 
schedule. 


Che 
Soulh Mend 
Cribune 


Franklin D. Schurz Editor and Publisher 


Story, Brooks & Finley, inc., National Representative 
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If you seck a quality newspaper audience in the wealthy Los 
Angeles market, consider this fact: a survey of the newspaper 
preferences among Western executives listed in Dun & 
Bradstreet, proved this newspaper to be first, by far, among 
all evening newspapers in Southern California. 


SOURCE: 195% Wall Street Journal Survey 
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9 Hot Potato Problems in Mergers 
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Few mergers take place without some confusion. Fewer still look 
good to two sets of personnel, stockholders and customers. But 
if the basic communications and adjustment problems are 
worked out in advance, headaches can be kept to a minimum. 
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‘By HENRY L. McINTYRE 


President, Pacific Industries, Inc. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Mergers, like marriages, may be 
contracted in haste, repented at lei- 
sure, or lived with in uneasy toler- 
ance. How may the merging of two 
(or more) ies be accomplished 
with the least friction and the greatest 
advantage to all concerned? Above all, 
how may customers and good will be 
retained? 

As the president of Pacific Indus- 
tries, a company that has been built 
by the acquisition of established busi- 
nesses, I would say without hestita- 
tion: by having enough advance in- 
formation to be able to foresee the 
problems most likely to arise, facing 


them at the outset, and solving them 


as far as is humanly possible before 
the merger takes place. 

The best way to show the practic- 
ability of this approach is to examine 
some of the most frequent problems 
that may come out of the merging of 
twe companies or the acquiring of 
one or more by another. 

But, first, why do companies merge 
or acquire? The reasons may be as 
varied as the mergers, so let us select 
a few of the outstanding ones. Here 
is a hypothetical case of a furnace 
manufacturing company which 

uires another furnace company. 
Why did it do this? 

1. Perhaps it was a sectional con- 
cern selling only in the East; so it 
bought a West Coast company to be- 
come a nation-wide organization. 


2. If both companies have been 


Key Considerations for 
a Smooth-Running Merger 


When to sort out the people. 

Establishing early which company is the parent. 

Smoothing out a changed work climate. 

Correlating differing work methods. 

What to do about company and brand names. 

Consulting and informing stockholders. 

Preparing information channels for the post-merger company. 
Maintaining an attraction for creative people. 


Keeping your marketing men—and customers—satisfied. 


Sales Management 


selling nationally, the first might buy 
the second (a) to obtain better manu- 
facturing facilities, (b) to gain better 
or more economical distribution, and 
(c) to get management from the 
second company. 

The pen problems are greatest 
where both companies are nationally 
operating concerns. They then have 
what would appear to be duplicate 
marketing effort and personnel. They 
are confronted with the need to sort 
out the original two sales or market- 
ing groups, and other duplicated 
groups of personnel, so as to end up 
with one optimum group in each 
case. Thus, I would say, in a merger 
the single biggest problem is. . . 


1. Sorting out the People 


Obviously, if you now have an 
eastern and western division, each 
with its local staff, no sorting in the 
strict sense is required. They may 
serve for most purposes as they did 
before. But where the functions of 
the two former organizations are 
duplicated, as in marketing, sorting 
will be necessary. 

In my opinion the time to solve 
these people problems is before the 
merger. It is easier, both psychologi- 
cally and physically. Costs can be 
foreseen and evaluated — kept from 
cropping up later as an unpleasant 
surprise. 

You may wonder: How can we 
sort out people when we don't know 
them? How is it possible to decide 
that my sales manager ought to be 
assistant to vours or vice versa? .. . 
That these men must be retained here, 
moved there, or those eliminated? 
My answer is: You had better find 
out. And you can. The techniques 
may be young, but there are ways of 
taking an inventory of people. 

During the past ten to 15 years 
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some quite encouraging techniques 
have been worked out for appraising 
people.* With professional help avail- 
able, and the new techniques making 
possible an understanding of the 
functional organization of a company 
as well as the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the individuals comprising 
it, intelligent sorting out of people 
before the merger is by no means 
impossible. 

The sorting out is done on the basis 
of an individual’s present function 
and past record, in combination with 
a personality evaluation. Planning the 
sorting before the merger prevents 
situations, which we have all seen, 
of mergers two or three vears old 
where the people still don’t know 
where thev belong or where thev are 


going. 


2. Who Bought Whom? 


It is surprising how often the ques- 
tion arises after a merger as to who 
bought whom. When it does, it can 
be troublesome and even painful, 
with more or less overt struggle for 
power between groups or individuals 
This situation can easily occur in the 
area of sales or marketing, particularly 
where one organization in a company 


* For example, the kind of work being 
done by Dr. Robert N. McMurry. A re- 
= on his Management Clinic is pub- 


ished by Simon & Schuster 


has been very active and is playing 
a key role in the merged organization. 
It is well to understand at the start 
which is the acquiring company and 
thus avoid later destructive conflicts 


3. Motivation in a 

Changed Climate 

Mergers can play havoc with moti- 
vation of personnel if you are not 
careful. Two types of merger in which 
such trouble is especially prevalent 
are: (1) where two previously com- 
peting companies merge, and (2) 
where a large concern takes over a 
small one or one which has been 
closely held. In the first case, the 
marketing group of Company A for 
years has been out competing with 
Company B, — even knocking 
its products. Now they are one com- 
pany, selling both sets of products 
Obviously something must be done 
about re-orienting and motivating 
the marketing personnel. It is well 
to decide before the merger what 
sort of a program is to be formulated 

The second situation may give rise 
to more difficult problems. In the 
case of a small concern acquired by 
a large one, or a privately owned 
company by a corporation, the key 
man or men in the acquired organ- 
ization are no longer working for 
themselves. While money is an im- 
portant source of motivation, it is by 
no means the only one. I like to feel 


Henry L. Mcintyre has been 
president and director of Pacific 
Industries (Los Angeles) since 
January 1958, and earlier this 
year was instrumental in PI's 
ecquisition of Midland Manufac- 
turing Co. and Wright Electronics, 


Merger Maker 


Inc., which added the manvufac- 
ture of communications and elec- 
tronic components to the com- 
pany’s diverse product lines. 


A former practicing attorney 
in Chicago and Washington, D.C., 
he was for six years secretary- 
treasurer of Hiller Aircraft Corp., 
and later one of the principals of 
@ real estate and manufacturing 


firm 


A long history of mergers has 
brought Pacific Industries from a 
gold mining concern, incorpo- 
rated in 1894 as the Central Eu- 
reka Mining Co., to its current 
multi-divisional form. The com 
pany’s activities include furnace 
manufacture; commercial, indus- 
trial and military developing and 
printing of film and electronics. 
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that it is the climate in which a men 
works that is most important to his 
motivation. By climate I mean the 
recognition of his work, stimulation 
of his interest and initiative. 

This particular problem is one with 
which we have been particularly con- 
cerned at Pacific Industries. Most of 
the com »anies we now own were 
closely held family businesses in 
which the owner ran the show and 
was responsible to no one but him- 
self. His organization, in turn, was 
of course a smaller total complex than 
PI now is and its people were ac- 
customed to direct contact with the 
owner. Merge such a firm into a large 
company and the climate changes 

How a propitious climate is to be 
established in the new situation is 
difficult to decide. Much depends on 
the kind of merger, the personalities, 
the relative sizes of the companies 
involved. What must be kept in mind 
is that those people whose climate 
has been altered will need help 


4. Methods of Doing Business 


It is well to face the fact that a 
merger may be bringing into conflict 
two or more different methods of do- 
ing business. This may be particularly 
evident and dangerous in the market- 
ing departments if not tackled and 
solved realistically before trouble can 
arise. Take, for example, the situation 
in which one of the merged organ- 
izations has a sales staff that has 
worked on salary, while the other's 
has been accustomed to commission. 
Attempting to bring either into the 
other framework could cause a trau- 
matic situation, even with the use of 
understanding and finesse. It may turn 
out best to leave each with its original 
method of compensation—the East on 
commission, the West on salary, if 
the merged companies were so set up 

Another example finds a company 
that has operated with direct selling 
merging with one that has used manu 
facturers’ representatives. The ques 
tion then is which of the two methods 
to adopt for the entire merged com 
pany. Or would you retain both? This 
is something else that it is well to 
figure out in detail before the deal 
is made 


5. Product Identification 


What happens to your brand when 
you merge? To your company name? 
Do you maintain the brand of the 
acquired company or impose your 
own? Or will you start a new brand? 
We have seen a variety of answers 
to these questions. Nash and Hudson 
adopted new brand names (Rambler 
and Metropolitan) when they merged, 
and a new company name—American 


YOUR 
POINT 
OF 

SALE... 
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IN THE BIG, BOOMING YOUTH MARKET 


Today’s big trend to self- i has created a new point-of-view on point-of-sale. Advertising has a 
bigger job to do. That’s why more and more advertisers are using the power of SEVENTEEN — the magazine 
that made the Youth Market — the magazine where brand loyalty starts. The love of its readers for this 
magazine generates amazing buying action. Teen-age girls, who spend $4.8 billion 
of their own money every year (and billions more of their families’) buy more 
merchandise from SEVENTEEN than from any other magazine.* If you want 

them to reach for your product today, tomorrow and for years to come... 

make SEVENTEEN your point-of-sale! *Gilbert Youth Research 


' 


\ a . oitte, 
ICU Bey 
it’s easier to START a habit than to STOP one! = sEVENTEEN MAGAZINE « 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 + PLaza 9-8100 
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Spendable income tor 
Ohio farm families 
hits $1,277,100,000 


Farmers are industry’s biggest customers . . . big because they 


spend from gross income. . 


. not from a worker’s paycheck, 


minus deductions (net income). 


As farm operations become larger and more mechanized, pur- 
chases increase. Since 1940, capital goods outlays have gone up 
582 percent . . . preduction spending up 398 percent. 


Ohio farmers buy in a typical year: tractors — 35,500 units; 
fertilizer — 1 million tons; building materials — $373,822,000; 
drugs — $90,509,000; furniture and appliances — $171,470,000; 
food — $830,833,000; automotive — $707,400,000; gas and oil — 


$284,697,000. 


You reach him BEST in 
his own state farm paper 


Local editing creates a climate of confi- 
dence in THE OHIO FARMER — merging 
your sales story with his shopping list. 


Farmers prefer THe On10 FARMER 2 to 
1 over any other farm magazine because 
articles are right for their soil and their 
crops. 


State farm papers provide a reader en- 
vironment rich in interest and trust .. . 
an atmosphere in which your advertising 
sells harder . . . is more impressive .. . 
more persuasive . . . more convincing. 


Only state farm papers support your 
ads with local editing. Want proof? Send 
for free folder. 


i Ono TRIER, 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Motors. On the other hand, Life 
magazine bought its name from a long 
established magazine. In any merger 
there is the choice of: (1) both brands 
or names being retained; (2) that of 
Company A alone; of Company B; 
or (3) a new brand and/or new com- 
pany name. What is decided is vital 
to marketing. Decisions must be made 
in relation to past reputation—and 
future plans. It’s well to have them 
at least in outline before the merger 
is completed. 


6. Keeping Stockholders Happy 


Important to any public company 
is a body of satisfied stockholders. If 
two companies which merge have 
somewhat differing policies, particu- 
larly with respect to dividends, and 
these remain unresolved, you can run 
into trouble. The same is true if the 
management of the merged companies 
sees long-range advantage in some- 
what altering the direction of the 
organization. Whether it is a matter 
of differing original policies or of 
new future plans, the acquiring com- 
pany has the problem of winning the 
stockholders’ acceptance. 

To illustrate, let us return to the 
hypothetical example of an eastern 
organization and a western one, both 
manufacturing furnaces. The reasons 
for the merger are (a) to become 
national and (b) to then add an air 
conditioning line. Going into air con- 
ditioning is a direction which may or 
may not rouse enthusiasm among the 
stockholders of the acquired company. 
Conflict may arise over expansion of 
the business vs. containment in the 
original field of endeavor. 

Some stockholders prefer a com- 
pany that plows its earnings back into 
the business. Others like one that pays 
out maximum dividends. One type 
may predominate in Company A, the 
other in Company B. 

Yet such conflicts can be prevented 
Stockholders must approve of the 
merger and if thev are informed fully, 
in advance, of potential or proposed 
changes of policy or future plans, 
they are not surprised and, therefore, 
less likely to be resentful than if they 
were later presented with something 
all set to go 


7. The Acquiring Company 
Changes, Too 
The acquiring company must real- 
ize that after a merger it, too, will be 
different. Changes may be tremen- 
dous, or minor, but change there is 
The degree of alteration will depend 


on whether it ever had a merger be- 


STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING available. also in — 

MICHIGAN FARMER © PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 

THE INDIANA FARMER *® THE KENTUCKY FARMER 
THE TENNESSEE FARMER & HOMEMAKER 


fore, the size of the company, etc. 
Because of the new setup, it will be 
less informed about total company 
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“. . 28 minutes after I flip this switch, 
I can count on 25% of my audience becoming buyers” 


“We like to imagine the sound of 
switches clicking among our ‘fleet’ of 
Kodak Pageant Projectors. For with 
every click, we know this 28-minute 
movie will open another portion of the 
400,000 sales leads we expect from it 
this year.” 

These are the words of sales genius 
Herman Perl, Chairman of the Board 
of Charlex Realty Corp., Newark, N. J., 
selling agents for General Development 
Corp., developers of huge Port Charlotte, 
Florida, homes and sites. 

“A convincing film is a formula for 
sales success,” says Mr. Perl. “From 
experience, we know films sell. Any of 
our salesmen can show our Port Char- 
lotte film to anyone, anywhere, at any 
time, and produce leads. And because 
it’s filmed, the presentation is never di- 


luted, always perfectly duplica ed, al- 
ways successfully the same, whether 
shown in Bangor or Kokomo. 

“This film program gives us another 
bonus: an enthusiastic sales force. Sales- 
men know that to show if meas to sell 
it. So they eagerly pack equip nent and 
show it. We are careful that the equip- 
ment we give them guarantee. a smooth- 
running performance.” 

Mr. Perl’s firm owns 60 Kodak 
Pageant Sound Projectors. They have 
made approximately 6000 showings in 
the first half of 1960 without a single 
projector mishap. 

“Our salesmen aren't mechanics,” 
Mr. Perl continues. “Their projectors 
must be easy to set up and operate, 
without a hitch. They must have a pro- 
jector that doesn’t get in the way of their 


presentation. And these Kodak Pageants 
fit the bill extremely well.” 

If you would like full details about 
Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound Projec- 
tors, tear out the coupon and mail it 
today. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Piease send me, without obligation, fol- 
der V3-22 describing Kodak Pageant 
Témm Sound Projectors in detail. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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on Excess Baggage Charge 
Another Braniff first! 


NOW anyone who flies Braniff can save 50% on excess 
baggage . . . $100 value at half price. Jrst purchase a 
$100 value book of coupons for only $50... use as 
little as $5 or as much as $20 worth per trip . . . and 
coupons are good anytime for an entire year. See your 
Braniff Agent today for Baggage Discount Tickets 
that make time-saving air travel even more economical. 


Braniff Fastest Jets Between 


NEW YORK 
or CHICAGO 
and DALLAS 
SAN ANTONIO 


Fly the El Dorado Super Jet . . . the Boeing 707-227 
Both first class and tourist 
See your travel agent or call 


BRANIFP-~--AIRWAYS 
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operations than it was before. Cer- 
tainly it will be less than ideally in- 
formed about that side of the business 
carried on by its acquisition. Take 
our case of the merging of an East 
Coast and a West Coast company. 
The western firm has never marketed 
in the East. Perhaps the reverse also 
is true. 

Or, there’s the matter of allocating 
money. Before long the question 
arises of — up another plant. 
The East Coast division of the merged 
company says business is tremendous: 
a new plant is needed at once. The 
West Coast division tells the same 
story. There is money available for 
only one plant. Which area gets it? 

The solution is a matter of getting 
information. If you have the essential 
facts the decisions make themselves 
This information gathering should 
begin even before the merger is com- 
pleted. If decisions are to be sound, 
the acquiring company must quickly 
arrive at the point where it has as 
much—and as accurate—information in 
its changed form, as it was accus- 
tomed to having before the merger. 


8. Attracting Creative People 


Competition for manpower is a 
serious matter for all companies. In 
a given kind of industry one type ot 
company may prove more attractive 
to desirable talent than others. Take 
electronics: A relatively small elec- 
tronics company can give stock op- 
tions to engineering and technical 
people or to marketing men, and so 
bold more attraction than a national 
giant 

If a company is making acquisitions 
with the idea of becoming a large 
organization, it may be that it will 
lose some of its appeal for the tech 
nical, creative people who built it in 
the first place. The ones who are 
already there may not be retained, 
and the inflow of new talent may be 
slow. This loss of men, and failure 
to go on attracting men, who enjoy 
independent action may be a serious 
roblem. It is something that should 
* carefully weighed. If a merger 
is likely to markedly alter the charac- 
ter of a company, it is well to weigh 
the advantages and disadvantages 
carefully, to determine if it is possible 
to keep the small company situation 
and climate by means of a variety 
of management techniques. Perhaps 
there is the possibility in such a 
case of a sort of psychological 
decentralization 


9. What About Customers 
and Sales Personnel? 


What happens vis-d-vis customers 
is crucial to marketing and can prove 
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Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 


AVAILABLE NOW-Second Quarter 1960 Report—The 


Newsweek Quarterly Survey of Capital Appropriations. 


This research service for business—arailable only in News- 
week—covers appropriations backlogs, new appropriations a 
made during the second quarter 1960, backlogs at end-of- 
quarter .. . capital expenditures and commitments. . 
cancellations. 


Conducted by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
under Newsweek sponsorship, among the nation’s 1,000 
largest manufacturing {:ms, this report provides data 
valuable to all marketers. 


Reprints, including full tabular data, are now available 
without cost. Write Director of Research, Box 15, News- 


- week, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


x w.* Peas ~ FO tee eere rere vy, 


The world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 
; er 


x 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


A classified list of professional firms which serve sales and marketing executives 


Sales Development Service 


Sales Forecasting 


HUNDREDS OF 
NEW SALES LEADS 
WEEKLY MEANS 
$$ $ FOR YOU! 


Surveys For Business pro- 
vides you with a continuous 
flow of SALES LEADS on 
prospects for your products or 


We will tailor-make our 
service to meet your individual 
needs whether you are an or- 
ganization serving a large area 
or a smaller firm serving a local 
neighborhood. This sales-cre- 
ating information report serv- 
ice now available for the New 
York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut areas. 


For information call or write 
Mr. ®. M. Gordon 


SURVEYS FOR BUSINESS 


444 Perk Ave. South, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
ORegon 9-6855 


DETERMINE 
YOUR SALES POTENTIALS 


Scientifically proven forecasting meth- 
ods will indicate your sales | year or 
more ahead. Currently used by many 
of the country's leading corporations. 

Allow us to send you, without obli- 
gation, our brochure on Sales Fore- 
casting. 


J. CARVEL LANGE, Inc. 
Subsidiary of 
Industrial Commodity Corporation--27th Year 
OXford 7-1262 
122 East 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


Other Services 


Public Relations 


D. PaRKeE GiBSON 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Negro Market Counsel and Programming 
2621 Seventh Avenue 
NEW YORK 39, NEW YORK 


Write for Confidential 
Report on Negro Market 


Research Agencies 


EVER READY LABEL 
CORPORATION 


357 Cortiandt St. - Belleville 9, N. J. 


Ever Ready for EVERY type of 
Label — Red-E-Stik® pressure- 
sensitive, caution, shipping, 
spot carbon, pin-feed “Auto- 
matabels”, foil, Metal-Cal, 
and hundreds of other kinds! 


Leaders in the Label Business 
for almost 50 years. 


in New York City, Coll Plaze 1-3040 
Out of New York, Cali Plymouth 9-5500 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 
CONSULTANTS TO 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Specialists in regional economy 
analysis, sales forecasting, set- 
ting sales quotas. 


630 THIRD AVE., 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


EDGAR STEINER & CO., INC. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, &. Y. 


Forty-four-year-old group of re- 
search engineers specializing in 
the study of all items and mate- 
rials used by clients as adjuncts 
to manufacturing and selling in 
order to reduce cost, create 
functional improvement, develop 
new or alternate items to meet 
similar requirements of use. 
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a real hot potato in the field of sales. 
For this reason, it should be kept in 
mind from the start of any merger 
negotiations. 

These problems are, basically, two. 
First, the position of the customer be- 
fore and after the merger: Unless you 
plan what you are going to do and 
anticipate his requirements, you are 
apt to lose your customer franchise. 
Second, the reactions of your sales 
personnel: Without planning and 
proper communication at the psy- 
chological moment, you are liable to 
find yourself in a position where your 
sales and marketing people are not 
with you. 

If Company A and Company B, 
both selling nationally, have market- 
ing and sales staffs that have proved 
weak or incompetent, the problem is 
easy: Get new people. If one company 
has a ou: marketing group, the 
other a weak one, again there is no 
problem; you keep the strong group. 
But difficulty arises if both groups are 
substantially strong and capable. Be- 
cause they are strong, they are self- 
confident and are the more likely to 
leave you. failing your communica- 
tion of satisfactory plans. 


> This is a pity because, contrary to 
the way it appears to the men in- 
volved, you may have plans to use 
both groups. 

Communications, therefore, are of 
tremendous importance in any kind 
of merger. Play it close to the vest at 
the start, but as soon as any public 
information leaks out-—or even a 
rumor—it is essential to tell your 


— what is going on. At PI we 
eel that communication on what is 
pending should include the fairly 
senior management people, including 
key individuals in marketing and 
sales. 

These problems are just a few of 
the ones likely to be common to all 
mergers. There may be countless 
more. Marketing men, who increas- 
ingly are sitting on boards of directors 
and concerning themselves with top 
management decisions, had best do 
two things at the start of merger 
talks: (1) get an exhaustive check 
list of what is going to be looked at, 
and (2) urge that a good lawyer sit 
in on the exploratory and subsequent 
discussions. 

For any proposed merger, get the 
facts; arrange them in logical se- 
quence; caliian decide what you 
are going to do. And unless it is 
aie to make specific plans—don't 
merge. For a merger to have mean- 
ing, the subsequent result must be a 
situation where one and one equals 
more than two. If it only equals two 
—don't merge ® 


Are You Satisfied 
with Your Sales to the 
Oil Drilling — Producing 

Industry? 


NO ONE IS — but, if you’re not getting your share, read how the new GPC 


Marketing Plan coordinates your advertising, cataloging and direct mail 


to the greatest concentration of buying power in this specialized industry. 


EFFICIENT INDUSTRIAL MARKETING requires coordi- 
nation of your advertising, cataloging and personal 
selling. Each must be designed to accomplish its 
major function most effectively and economically. 
This is particularly true when selling to the oil 
drilling-producing industry. 


The GPC Marketing Plan, a new concept in publish- 
ing service, offers you the ideal way to accomplish 
this coordination. Here’s how: 


For your advertising, use WorLp O1L magazine to 
reach the largest concentration of drilling-producing 
buying-power circulation, developed among the key 
industry personnel who use the Composite CaTa- 
LOG. By placing your sales story in WoRLD OIL, you 
can precondition prospects with the advantages of 
your products, help open more doors for your sales- 
men, reduce selling time, stimulate productive in- 
quiries, and refer prospects to your buying action 
catalog in COMPOSITE CATALOG. 


For your cataloging, use Composite CATALOG to 
place your pre-filed buying action catalog data into 
the hands of thousands of key buying-power men all 
over the world, in oil companies, engineering groups, 
purchasing departments and drilling contractors. In 
doing this, you are using a catalog method with 
proven effectiveness, a method preferred by your 


prospects. This can result in important buying actions 
in your favor, opening more selling opportunities for 
your men. Your product information is instantly 
accessible to prospects at any hour, day or night. 
You can get inexpensive reprints of your buying 
action catalog to supplement your selling catalog. 


For your direct mail, use the mailing service to the 
distribution list of the Composite CATALOG to mer- 
chandise any changes in your product line, prices, 
distribution methods or sales program. This list of 
drilling-producing buying power, the only one of its 
kind, is continually maintained at considerable 
expense, but is made available to CC catalogers at 
lower-than-usual direct mail costs. 


By using the coordinated GPC Marketing Pian for the Oil 
Drilling-Producing Industry, you can economically con- 
centrate your advertising, cataloging and direct mail on 
the largest documented buying-power audience available, 
a distinct advantage to your sales force. Ask for details. 


WORLD OIL / COMPOSITE CATALOG 


MARKETING PLAN 
World's Lorgest Speciclized 
Publisher te the Oil industries 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 2608 ° Houston 1, Texas 
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The ‘Secret’ Hand in Private Brands 


(continued from page 39) 


labels for a few hotels in the Far 
West.) Seagram’s may be between 
1% and 2% —R. H. Macy being one 
customer. Hiram Walker's is 2% or 
3%. Schenley sells about 5% for 
others 

One-fourth of all liquor consumed 
is “illegal"—and could be anybody’s, 
or nobody's, brand. Of the “legal” 
total, 10% is now said to be private- 
labeled. But this ratio is growing 
Though the private labels will not be 
found in state liquor stores, their vol- 
ume is substantial in open states—par- 
ticularly in Southern California, Mis- 
souri and the New York metropolitan 
area. The primary private-brand pro- 
ducers are such middle-size distillers 
as American, Barton, Heaven Hill and 
Mr. Boston 


Food Private Brands Lead 


Some estimates now place the pri- 


vate-brand share of total super mar- 
ket grocery volume (excluding meats 
and produce) at 20%. 

In addition to separate own-brand 
campaigns, big A&P is reported to de- 
vote 90% of its newspaper advertising 
to its own labels. 

Some large chains — Safeway and 
Kroger, for example—base incentive 
programs for managers and employees 
on ability to sell their brands. 

And some super market operators 
are willing to “prove” in public that 
their own brands are at least as mag- 
netic to shoppers as national brands 
and a lot more profitable to them- 
selves. Before American Marketing 
Assn. last year, V-P Norman S. Rabb 
of the Stop & Shop chain, Boston, 
gave detailed figures to show that 
his company’s own labels provided 
markups usually 50% or more higher 
While of course starting at a lower 


reprinted as a book. 


1959 through Von’s stores. 


annual volume. 


manufacturer. . . 


to the coattails .. . 


Von’s — and Other Chains — 
Build on Known Brands 


Though Super Market Merchandising has shown that 84% of 
super markets carry private brands, and 59% expect to expand 
their number, the publication still finds chains whose growth is 
being built predominantly on nationally advertised brands. 

The latest in a series of detailed case studies—described by 
President M. M. Zimmerman as “the greatest national brand 
documentary we have featured in 25 years’— appears as “The 
Fabulous Von Story” in the July and August issues, and is being 


The study covers 48 weeks of warehouse grocery movement in 


From an original investment of $2,500 in 1932, the Von Der 
Ahe family has built its California business to about $200-million 


Harold G. Ward, sales and merchandising manager, says that 
“the super market industry owes a debt to the national brand 
. Much of its success has been due to the tre- 
mendous promotional activities of national brands.” 

Ward shows that “private brands do not adventure. They cling 
of brand manufacturers.’ 
brand promoters, he believes, “actuaily comprehend the true profit 
picture on these labels. We know where we stand right down to 
the penny on our merchandise. That is one of the reasons why we 
haven't much confidence in private labels.” 


‘ 


Also, few private- 
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level, by the end of the third year 
private labels were moving about 
three times as fast as comparable 
national brands 

In recent years groups of grocery 
and other retailers have developed 
their own brands even faster than 
have the chains 

Cooperative Food Distributors of 
America, Chicago, now embraces 101 
co-ops serving 24,000 retailers with a 
1959 combined estimated volume of 
$8.250 billion—or 17% of the total 
U.S. grocery business. Joseph H. Foy 
of Grand Rapids, chairman of CFDA’s 
trade relations committee, tells Food 
Topics: “Private labels just don't 
grow. They develop to fill a need at 
the retail level.” Instead of “sitting 
back and wringing their hands,” na 
tional-brand promoters should strive 
to leam “why distributor-controlled 
brands are hurting their sales.” 

The 5,000 member stores of Inde- 
pendent Grocers’ Alliance now do 
10% of their total $3-billion volume 
in IGA brands 

Topeo Associates, Chicago 
smaller 
in addition to the 
handling member chains’ own labels 

it was reported as moving more than 
$120 million of group-label merchan 
dise through 3,780 stores 

Today chains and groups that em- 
phasize manufacturers’ brands are 
newsworthy largely as exceptions to 
the distributors’-brand rule. Recogniz 
ing this trend, many brand manufac 
turers are climbing aboard 

John Fox of Minute Maid savs that 
“70% of our plant capacity turns out 
store brands.” Another big factor in 
frozen citrus products, the Horsey di 
vision of Salada-Shirriff-Horsev, re 
ports that “80% of our business is in 


serves 
middle-size and grocery 


chains. Last veat 


buvers’ labels.” 


© Ina study on “Private vs. National 


Brands” (July 4, 1958) SM showed 
among other things, how big national 
advertisers are glad to serve the third 
largest grocery chain: “General Foods 
makes Kroger’s cornflakes; 
Quaker, its oats; Hi-Grade, its lunch 
eon meats, and Del Mante and Libby 
‘Kroger’s’ canned fruits and vege 
tables.” 

Today one grocery authority points 
out that “the major food advertisers 


‘own’ 


are going increasingly into private 
brands.” Among them he mentions 
National Dairy and Borden in ice 
cream, General Mills in cereals, Gen- 
eral Foods and Standard Brands in 
coffee. He adds that Oscar Maver, 
meats—until now “almost 100% own 
brand”—recently introduced its first 
private label. 

Another grocery spec ialist mentions 
fruit-and-vegetable canners as one 
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In Los Angeles, the nation’s largest automobile market, The Los Angeles Times carries your 
idvertising into more homes every day than any radio program, than the average nighttime net- 
work television program and, of course, than any other as ical That’s why your automotive 


advertising dollars belong in The Los Angeles Times. Daily, 523,626; Sunday, 913,042. 
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group that is glad to meet crop fluc- 
tuations by packing for others, and 
Borden, Carnation and Pet, = 
others, as increasing private-bran 
efforts to avert a glut in milk. 

A third informant shows that 
“almost 40% of all peanut volume is 
now done under private labels.” Other 
private-labeling examples range from 
GE’s willingness to pack flash bulbs 
for others to Beech-Nut Life Savers’ 
distributor labels in coffee and candy. 


> More than half of the 100 top ad- 
vertisers—in drug and household prod- 
ucts as well as food—are members of 
Grocery Manufacturers of America. 
These big advertisers today take with 
a grain of salt the sugar presented 
annually by A. C. Nielsen Co. on 
— national-brand strength. 

For a decade or more, Nielsen tells 
them, sales of major advertised brands 
in 38 food-store commodities have 
held their lion’s share against minor 
and private brands. As compared with 
74.5% in 1951, Nielsen says, the “ma- 
jors” had 74.8% in 1959. 

But, though Nielsen’s Food Index 
may be helpful in revealing competi- 
tive standings of individual brands, 
manufacturers say that it completely 
misses some big parts of the market— 
specifically all A&P stores. 

The actual fact is, as Paul S. Willis, 
GMA’s president, tells SM, these big 
advertisers regard the private-label 
trend with growing concern. Early in 
1959, “in response to many sugges- 
tions and complaints,” Willis explains, 
GMA outlined plans for a thorough, 
long-range study of “Prevailing Mar- 
keting Practices and Policies” — in- 
cluding private labeling. 

Temporarily postponed, the study 


The ‘Secret’ Hand in Private Brands 


(continued) 


has been revived. The first outline of 
its scope included: factors influencing 
distributors in stocking private brands; 
“how manufacturers, inadvertently or 
otherwise,” help them to develop and 
promote private brands; how distribu- 
tors may be hurting themselves by 
promoting private brands. On the last 
point: Why should the retailers em- 
phasize their own brands, “when good 
merchandising suggests that such 
space and — be given to the 
popular sellers?” 

In “their own self-interest,” GMA 
suggests that manufacturers reduce 
distribution costs, to make their retail 
prices comparable with those of pri- 
vate brands; ensure that money paid 
for co-op advertising is used for it; 
separate the “real customers” from 
the mere “handlers” of their products; 
inform their own salesmen of the ad- 
vantages of advertised brands and the 
disadvantages to distributors of pri- 
vate brands: “Duplication of inven- 
tory, risks of market changes, etc.” 


> The manufacturers should “pro- 
mote the quality of advertised 
brands.” 

At the same time their top man- 
agers should “evaluate the end net 
profitability from . . . supplying pri- 
vate brands. . . . If your price dif- 
ferential is too wide, it may in the 
long run seriously affect the fran- 
chise on your own brands.” 

To distributors (retailers), GMA 
and its members individually would 
prove “what happens to distributors’ 
sales and profits when . . . manufac- 
turers’ brands are given equal [or 
even preferred display] position.” 

To consumers, GMA and the mem- 
bers are expected to say a lot about 


What Packages Do They Like? 


Beginning—October 21—an exclusive and comprehensive survey 
of consumers’ likes and dislikes in today’s grocery packages. 
Conducted jointly by Sales Management and National Family 
Opinion of Toledo, Ohio, this survey represents the opinions of 
over 1,000 women on such vital packaging subjects as: price 
vs. greater convenience; brand switching for better packages, 
many others. Also coming up: homemakers’ attitudes toward 
such “packages of the sixties’ as aluminum cans, plastic con- 
tainers, soda in cans, “convenience” packages and more. 
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“quality” and “freedom of choice” with 
a program on, “Nationally Known 
Manufacturers’ Grocery Brands.” 

“GMA has no quarrel with 
brands,” Paul Willis tells SM, - 
vided their promoters keep their 
prices in good balance; give them 
profit opportunity [do not use them 
simply as loss leaders]; give national 
brands equal shelf opportunity, and 
do their part to eliminate co-op 
evils.” 

(With six national wholesale and 
retail grocery associations, GMA has 
written a booklet on “Trade Practice 
Recommendations for the Grocery In- 
dustry,” some 50,000 copies of which 
have been distributed.) See Sales 
Management, Dec. 4, 1959. 


ivate 


® In groceries and other industries, 
national advertisers take the lead in 
introducing new-and-different prod- 
ucts. Once they succeed, the private 
branders follow 

But even when a national-brand 
manufacturer has conceived and de- 
veloped and fought for and finally 
won a market for a product, the com- 

ny may not be bright enough to 

ld onto its “franchise.” Grocery men 
cite this example: “Through more 
than a decade, General Foods put $20 
million into perfecting and building 
Birds Eve frosted foods . . . and then 
did not patent the process.” Legally 
and otherwise, Birds Eve “failed to 
build a. franchise.” Now, scores of 
private brands are making capital out 
of Birds Eye's pioneering. (GF did not 
patent the Birds Eye process in order 
to encourage competition and thus 
stimulate more rapid acceptance. ) 

However, in foods and other in- 
dustries there is still some doubt 
about the degree of pioneering for, 
and of, national brands 

William T. Brady of Corn Prod- 
ucts has taken his fellow food manu- 
facturers to task on this score. Prob- 
ably, their ratio of research-and-de- 
velopment to sales is only one-sixth 
as high as in such industries as chemi- 
cals and ethical drugs. 

But when manufacturers do come 
up with something new-and-better, 
they can still build a strong franchise. 
A leading grocery maker gives cur- 
rent examples: “Snow Crop offers a 
new concentrate with more juice and 
a fresh taste... . Duncan Hines (now 
part of P&G) steps up sales with a 
cake mix that has a flavor the con- 
sumer likes. . . . Demand for a new 
shoe polish, introduced by S. C. John- 
son in the Middle West this vear, has 
been so great that the company 
lacked the production facilities to ex- 
pand it to other markets.” 

One way in which manufacturers 
might meet the store-brand threat is 
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~ HOW TO START 
AN ITCH 


(TO BUY) 


No need to resort to hairshirts, fleas or poison ivy. The kind of stimulation that results in sales 
is better aroused by Mass Mail. 


Mass Mail is the versatile new medium for advertising, sales and research. It combines 
the direct impact and individual appeal of a personal letter with the broad coverage of other 
mass media. 


it also allows the smart practitioner to predict the return from his mass effort on the basis 
of small, economical tests. 


Lemarge is one of the pioneers of Mass Mail. Over the years, we have developed scientific 
techniques for Mass Mail advertising, sales, market and product testing. 


This advertising and marketing know-how is backed up by technological ingenuity and one 
of the Midwest's largest mechanized mailing plants. We can address, label, collate and insert 
more than a million mailing pieces daily. 


Right now, we are serving some of the nation's largest advertisers and agencies in the 
planning, creation, production and processing of Mass Mail campaigns. We'd be happy to 
have you among them. We think you'd find it profitable, too. 


Mass Mail 


Specialists pPessesss==25 


'LEMARGE! 


Dosnetenasandnemantiasall 


Lemarge Mailing Service Company + 417 So. Jefferson Street + Chicago 7 
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Learn to 

alk to those 
who count 
the most 


In choosing advertising media, the whole trick is finding 
the one that reaches more of the people who can buy your 
product or service. 

Sales analysis has shown a great many companies that 80 
to 90% of their business comes from 10 to 15% of their market. 
With few exceptions, this market and selling situation applies 
to all companies we serve. They know that direct mail is a 
natural for developing the markets that count the most. Results 
are better, costs are lower, when you use direct mail to reach 
those who have reason to listen, reason to buy. 

What about your picture? A few minutes’ discussion might 
show what Dickie-Raymond’s long experience, tested knowl- 
edge, and inspired creative and sales thinking could: bring to 
you in reaching the high-buy markets that count the most. 


Serving Leaders in American Business 


A€Etna Life General Time — Stromberg Railway Express 

Air Express Hertz Corporation Recordak 

American Airlines International Silver Sheraton Hotels 
American Sisalkraft Masury - Young Sylvania Electric 

Comm. of Puerto Rico New York Stock Exchange Tax Research Institute 
C. 1. T. Pan American World Airways United Business Service 
Eastman Kodak — Industrial Pitney -Bowes United States Envelope 
Factory Mutual Plymouth Cordage Wall Street Journal 

G-E Air Conditioning Potter Drug — Cuticura Zippo Lighters 


DICKIE-RAYMOND 


SALES PROMOTION COUNSEL + DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
225 Park Ave., New York 17 MUrray Hill 6-2260 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10 HAncock 6-3360 
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to go into retailing: If big retailers 
can influence or own sources, why 
don’t manufacturers own and oper- 
ate outlets? 

In some directions the latter trend 
has made some headway. It has pro- 
gressed in industries from drugs 
(Rexall-Liggett) to tires (Firestone, 
etc.). In some others, such as oil and 
beer, however, it has been specifically 
outlawed. Among all industries, prob- 
ably, “owned distribution” has made 
most progress in shoes. 


& Foods are something else again. 
Grocery men point out that it costs 
$1 million just to start a single mid- 
dle-size super, and that, even then 
and despite their wide lines—a Na- 
tional Dairy or General Foods chain 
still would limit consumers’ choice 
more drastically than A&P or Safe- 
way now does. (A big super today 
carries 5,000 or more items.) 

George Weston, Ltd., biscuit-baker- 
turned-holding-company, has gone 
heavily into retailing. It controls 
Loblaw Groceterias Co., Ltd., second 
largest Canadian grocery chain (more 
than $300-million sales). It also con- 
trols the Loblaw stores in northeast- 
ern U.S. (nearly $300-million sales) 
and the National Tea chain ($830 
million) 

National Tea has set its sights on 
becoming the largest grocery chain 
But after a 44% gain in five years, it 
still ranks fifth—and even this growth, 
largely through acquisitions, has been 
enough to stir the Department of 
Justice 

The fact that, among the top ten 
grocery chains, National is the pri- 
mary promoter of nationally adver- 
tised brands, pleases the advertisers 
no end. But some of them still point 
out: Even with D of J permission, 
“manufacturers’ chains won't work: 
Weston biscuits are having a lot of 
trouble with the chains!” 

Meanwhile, manufacturers must 
learn to live, and grow, with the 
chains. National advertising is a po- 
tent force . . . but only when retailers 
get actively into the act. As one lead- 
ing grocery maker puts it: “We'll get 
more power from advertising when 
we learn to win more retailer co- 
operation.” 

Examples are cited: Since P&G 
started a trade relations department, 
two years ago, the retailers are not 
so anti-P&G. Such manufacturers as 
General Mills, Scott Paper and Gen- 
eral Foods also have launched dealer 
relations programs—with top men in 
charge of them 

Part of the private-brand answer 
is: Whatever the size and strength of 
the advertising, national brands still 
have to be displayed and sold. 
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How to get RETAIL TIE-INS 
by the millions 


There is a powerful incentive for 
retailers to give their merchandis- 
ing and advertising support to your 
product when you launch a strong 
advertising campaign that is built 
around FIRST 3 MARKETS 
GROUP in the rich Industrial North 
and East. First 3’s magazines are a 
favorite medium of Retailers for 
their own regular advertising 
schedules. 

Competition for dealer coopera- 
tion as well as for the consumer's 


THE GROUP WITH THE S 


attention to an advertising message 
is understandably keenest in the 
three largest and most profitable 
markets of the area — New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. In these 
three far-above-average markets 
which account for 19% of total U. S. 
Effective Buying Income, the fam- 
ily coverage of General Magazines, 
Syndicated Sunday Supplements, 
Radio and TV thins out. As the 
dominant advertising medium in 
these three leading markets, there 
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ROTOGRAVURE « COLORGRAVURE 


is no substitute for FIRST 3 MAR- 
KETS’ solid 55% COVERAGE of 
all families. 

In addition, First 3’s “Sunday 
Punch” circulation of over 5,600,000 
reaches over half the families in 
1,137 cities and towns, which pro- 
duce one fourth of total U. S. Retail 
Sales. 

To make your advertising sell 
more -where more is sold... it’s 
FIRST 38 FIRST! 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


Hew Youn 17, 0.1. Mews Building, 220 Lest (led Street, MOrray Hill 7-4894 + Corcase 11, ii. Iibens Tower, SUperior 1-004) « Sam F Ramcesco 4, Calif, 195 Montgomery Street, Gérfield 1.7946 + Los AmGELES 5, Calif, 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, DUnkirk $3557 
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DIRECTOR OF SALES 
For Leading Indiana Builder 


Unlimited opportunity for young, aggressive ‘‘take- 
charge’’ man to head up sales staff of highly re- 
spected Indianapolis quality home builder with 
over 500 satisfied owners. Finest values, choice 
location, strong advertising support. Generous 
salary, libera! over-ride on ail sales to right man. 
Give age, experience, present earnings, other perti- 
ment facts—SELL YOURSELF in your letter! 
Enclose recent photo. (Our employees know of 
this ad.) 


Address Box 950 c/o this publication. 


COME BEARING GIFTS 
with “s packet Tull "at) CHARMING MI iaTURE 
TREASURES for customers’ childr 
tions art, buliging Good wit.” "=" buble rete. 
A ene en. fractions of a ponny (%%c) 


EPPY’ > MnmaAtunS TREASURES 
91-15 144 Pla Jamaica 35, N.Y. 


PERSONALIZED ADDRESS, XMAS, 


BOOK, etc. gummed labels show fore- 
thought as gifts. Write for discount prices 
on America’s largest selection of person- 
alized gummed labels. Bolind, Inc.. Bolind 
Bidg., Boulder 10, Colorado. Thank you 


Copywriting Studio 
Sontidential Work 


CHIPPER 
CHARLIE 


Never been sick a day in his life. 
But he knows it can happen to 
him—so he gets a health check- 
up every year—just in case. He 
also supports the American 
Cancer Society's Crusade. Send 
your contribution to “Cancer,” in 
care of your local post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 


IN THE SALES WORLD 
eee 


Allen Electric & Equipment Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.—Norman K. Ander- 


r"son assumes new position of vice 


president in charge of marketing. He 
was formerly with Warner Electric 
Brake & Clutch Co. 


American Home Foods, New York— 
L. J. Sauers named vice president for 
marketing and J. B. Shortlidge general 


sales manager. 


Avery Adhesives Products, Inc., Fas- 
son Products Div., Painesville, Ohio— 
Robert G. Hamilton appointed to new 
position of market development man- 
ager. 


Bendix Corp., New York—F. J. Bor- 
heck appointed director of aerospace 
marketing and B. D. Carter director 
of automotive marketing. 


Cool-Ray Inc., Chelsea, Mass.—M. J. 
Dunn appointed sales vice president. 


Corn Products Sales Co., 
Div., New York—Joseph W. Durber 
joins as product manager. He was 
formerly with Colgate-Palmolive Co 


Best Foods 


Evans Products Co., Plymouth, Mich 
~—Kenneth Rathke appointed national 
sales manager of wheel goods. 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., North 
Chicago—James E. Borendame named 
to the newly created position of di- 
rector of marketing and public rela- 
tions. He was recently employed by 
Acme Steel Co. of Chicago. 


Federal Pacific Electric Co., Cornell- 
Dubilier Electronics Div., South Plain- 


field, N.J.—Raymond T. Leary ap- 
pointed vice president of marketing. 


Four Roses Distillers Co., New York— 

Joseph E. Flick promoted from central 
division manager to national sales 
manager in charge of Antique Bour- 
bon. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land—George W. Flanagan named 
manager of defense sales and service. 


Million Market Newspapers, Inc. New 
York—Robert A. Reiff elected first vice 
president and national sales manager. 


Phillips Control Corp., Joliet, I.— 
Donald L. Schofield appointed general 
sales manager. Phillips is a subsidiary 


of Allied Paper Corp 


Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind. — Manning M. Exton named 
director of marketing for the Frozen 
Foods Division (Oakland, Cal.). He 
was formerly vice president of mar- 
keting, Seabrook Farms. 


Renault, Inc., New York Robert 
Brower promoted from service man- 
ager to sales manager for Eastern 
region. 


United Carbon Products Co., Bay 
City, Mich. — W. E. Allsopp named 
director of sales 


Wm. Underwood Co., Watertown, 
Mass.—Thomas B. Mitchell promoted 
from Eastern Division sales manager 
to assistant to the vice president— 
marketing. 


Hiram Walker Inc., Detroit, Mich.— 
Binford H. Sykes named central 
regional vice president in charge of 
sales. 


POPULATION: 
556,600 


E.B.1. 1959: 
$1,130,840,000. 
E.B.1. PER HSEHOLD: 
$7,055 
RETAIL SALES, 1959: 
$698,363,000. 
FOOD SALES: 
$187,468,000. 
GEN. MDSE: 
$94,519,000. 
AUTOMOTIVE SALES 
$101,534,000. 


§ Source: Sales Management ©] 
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Edward S. Hoffman 
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Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
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New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague, 
Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
F. C. Kendall, Ormond Black, 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., YUkon 6-4800. 
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sociate Publisher and Western 
General Manager; W. J. Car- 
michael, Western Advertising 
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Cal., Exbrook 2-3365. 
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& Holden, inc. 
New York News 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Company 
— Yorker 


Sentinel-Ster 
Agency: Charlies F. Fry Advertising 
Associates, inc. 
inc 


ng. 

Agency: Marschalk & Pratt 
Packaging Corp. of America 

Agency: Carr Liggett Advertising, Inc 
Pora: 

Agency: Reach McClinton & 

Company, inc. 
Perry 

Agency: Richard N. Meltzer 

Philadeiphic Bulletin 

Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son inc 
Philadeiphio | 

Agency: Al Pau! Lefton Company 

c Press 

Agency: Larue Cleveland, Inc. 
Power ng 

Agency: Ferson, Huff & Northlich, Inc. 
Practical Builder 

Agency: Tobias, O'Neil & Gellay, inc. 
Premium Service Company 


tion 
Agency: MacManus, John & Adams, Inc 
Purchasing 
Agency: Gray & Rogers Advertising 
Railway A 
Agency: Geer, DuBois & Company, Inc 
Railwey Express 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc 
Reader's Digest Association 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Compe 
Roanoke Times-Worild . , 
ency: Hall & Company ‘Inc. 


Rock Island wr ° 
Agency: Clem Hanson ‘Company 


Rockford Newspapers — 
Agency: Cummings, Brand McPherson. 
Associates, inc. 

Sales Management ............. 

Sanborn Map Company 

Seturdoy Srauing Post 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn inc 

Seattie Times 
Agency: Cole & Weber 

venteen 


Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company 
W.R.C. Smith Publishing Company .... 
Agency: Kirkland White & Schell 
South Bend Tribune 
Agency: Lampart, Fox, Prel! & Dalk, Inc 
Sogknman Review 
Doily Chronicle 
Showecre, Coons, Shotwell 
trated 


Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc 
State Farm Paper 
Agency: Aubrey, Finlay, Mariey 
& Hodgson Inc. 
teel 


. Co. f 
cy: Grossfeld & Staff 
Fo 


Agency: Muller, Jordan & Herrick 
Syracuse Newspopers 
Agency: Doug Johnson & Associates, Inc 
TV-Guide 
Agency: Gray & Rogers Advertising 
To Merchant Corp. 
- Agency: Ungar-Fruhling Advertising 
Agency: Harry Sturges & Associates 
ia | Record Newspapers ...... xa 
News & World Report oe 
Agency: MacManus, John & Adams Inc. 
— a Lines 


"7 vie Kincaid & Chandlee Advertising 
WHO-TV (Des Moines) 

Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising 

Agency, Inc 
wrTvTt CTampo-St. Petersburg) 

Agency: Grant Advertising, Inc. 
Weekend 

Agency: Stevenson & Scott Ltd 
Western Union Telegraph Compony . 

Agency: Benton & a. Inc. 
Wheaton Van Lines, Inc. ... 

Agency: Poorman, Butler & Associates 
Worcester Velogrem & Gazette ... 

Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding Inc 
Young Catholic Messenger ............ 

Agency: Danis Advertising Inc. 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 
(A RE OLR 


As the campaign goes into the 
homestretch, I can't help wondering, 
with Sen. Mike Mansfield, why any 
man in his right mind would want 
such a thankless job as President, high 
honor or not. 

° 
Tightwads: The untouchables. 
* 

“Nick” sounds like an unfortunate 

name for a barber. 
+ 

Glove compartment: A place where 

you stash everything but gloves. 
’ 

Two things hard to get out: Fruit- 

stains and the vote 
» 

For a makeshift screwdriver, there's 

nothing like a dime. 
° 

Nit: “Do you know your blood 
type?” 

Wit: “Yeah; tired.” 

2 

“Now we know what happened to 
the big-game hunter. Something he 
disagreed with ate him.”—Grit. — 

e 

Don Keyhoe’s book, “Flying Sau- 
cers—Top Secret,” proves a guy need 
not be “in his cups” to see saucers. 

7 

Meant to thank reader Hal Speck- 
man, president of McCandlish Litho- 
graph, for the handsome, king-size, 
midvear calendar. 

+ 

Jackie Gleason says the ideal diet 
is expressed in four words: “No more, 
thank vou.” 

; + 

“Smoking Increase at Record 
High.” — Headline. Who's afraid of 
the big, bad bronchiogenic carcin- 
oma? 

- 

Curtis Research, quoting “Design 
Sense,” has new products entering 
the market at the rate of 26 a day, 
but failing at the rate of 23 a day. 
Research of all types is recommended 
to reduce this high incidence of prod- 
uct goofing. 

. 

Add similes: “As snoopy as an 
X-ray.” 

a 

Going rate: The cost of leaving. 

° 
believe a realtor 


Can’t nearby 
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named “Garbutt” would go for a for- 
sale sign reading: “See Garbutt.” 
° 
“A fool and his money are saloon 
parted.”—Smoky Stover. 
7 
Trivia Dept.: In this sensitive age, 
I wonder if that African bird minds 
being called a “bustard.” 
* 
Bathroom scales: Expanse account 
. 
If I have my Egyptology on 
straight, it was in the reign of Isosce- 
les Il that some copywriter came up 


with “The Truth About Trusses” (or 
what-have-you). It's a lazy type of 
headline from the same bag of moth- 
balls as “Saves time and money.” 

* 

A local obit turned this one up. A 
man named “Fuller” called his place 
“Fuller's Earth.” 

- 

It didn’t win a prize in this safety- 
slogan contest for public-school chil- 
dren, but it would have had my vote: 
“Stay alive. Don't drive.” 

. 

Icing-on-the-Cake Dept.: Keith 
Preston, coruscant columnist of the 
Chicago Daily News, left this witty 
legacy: “They wanted Sam Wing but 
they winged Sam Wong. A sad, but 
excusable, slip of the Tong.” And 
again: “A Modernist married a 
Fundamentalist wife. She led him a 
catechism and dogma life.” That, | 
aver, was columning 


and a million enemies. 
view, I'll admit. 


lottery basis. 


and here’s all you do. 


merchandising? 


Something Missing in Merchandising? 

My private opinion of consumer contests is that they are for 
the feathered tribe. The advertiser stands to make ten friends 
An insular and unsupported point of 


Having said that, I still think I should be allowed to exercise 
my constitutional right to enter such contests on a sort of 


The M.O., as Lieut. Friday used to say, is this 


The advertiser takes a color spread in the slicks to tell the 
world he is giving away a hundred grand in merchandise prizes 


I go to the most lavish super market in my neighborhood, on 
the premise that it will have the official entry blank, as well as 
the product whose box-top I need. 


“Are they having a contest? No, 
we haven't any blanks. Come in next week.” Which I do, but 
still no blanks. I use the printed one from the magazine ad 
and hope it will be official enough. 


The store manager asks me: 


Maybe consumer contests are a nuisance to the retail trade, 
even if there is a homemade. tack-board somewhere in the store 
where blanks may be torn off on a take-one basis. 


Maybe agency procedure has changed since I went into free- 
lancing, but, in my time, we never thought of loosing a cam- 
paign on the consumer without first briefing the trade. 


It's the same with new products. Consumers usually hear 
about them before dealers do. Is there something missing in 
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lL. 1959 The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 

—America’s third largest insurance company—used SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED for a full scale exclusive campaign, with a sched 
ule of 17 pages 


At the end of the year, Equitable added up the score and an 


nounced the result: GRAND TOTAL —100,000 coupons. 
Said Equitable Vice-President Charles R. Corcoran: 


| seriously doubt whether any insurance company anywhere 

has ever seen such returns from any advertising. | 

The greatest know | haven't, and what's more important, neither 
have our agents. In addition to the impression we 

have made as a company concerned with physical 


advertising response fitness and sports, we've sold a substantial amount 


of life insurance through our SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


in the history of a“ 


‘Perhaps even more than that, with a force of 10,000 

“Q 000 000 000 agents, we have a large stake in letting our men in 
7 7 the field know that our advertising is really helping 

them write insurance. Thanks to SPORTS ILLUS- 


co m pa ny TRATED, they know that their company is really work- 


ing with them, because they've seen the results.” 


Prospects—not coupon clippers. individual agents who 
followed up the leads reported that the people who wrote in were 
a far cry from the inveterate coupon clippers who often inflate 
the returns from an advertisement. The SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
respondents turned out to be excellent prospects for insurance. 
Their median age was 37; their median income $10,500. 


As every sales manager knows, these same characteristics make 
excellent prospects for just about every kind of quality product. 


The people you advertise to in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED are young, 
well-educated, successful—the kind of people who are gifted 
enough to make a good living five days a week and sensible 
enough to enjoy it on the other two. 


— PO RTS L. L. Callaway Jr., Advertising Director, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
oe Time and Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20. 


To a seller of automobiles, the 
pulling power of an advertis- 
ing medium is equal to the 
number of automobiles sold. 
To media men, pulling power 
is influenced by several inter- 
related factors. The law or 
formula looks like this: 


Pulling Power 
Circulation Volume 
Editorial Vitality 


Reader Confidence 
The Chicago Tribune, witha 
circulation 144 times that of 
any other Chicago newspaper, 
out-pulls the other papers by 
at least 3 to 1 and as much as 


15 to l. 


Chicago Tribune 


